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IN VlIUiiXIA 1805 

WHAT THE WAR BHODGHT TO THE SOt'TH — RVlfiS OF A MILL AT PETERaBURG JUST AFTEH 
THE CAPTUHB OF THE TOWN BY OH-^NT's ABMY 

To study this scene at the close of the war reveals the spirit of this volume. Within tlie stone walls 
of the woolen mill that now gape empty to Heaven, many a gray blanket and uniform had been woven 
for Lee's devoted army. Many a wheel had h^cii turned by the stream that now plays Init an idle part 
in the dreamy landscape. Yet the magnificent Array of the Potomac, us it rushed through the city 
in hot pursuit of the men isoon to wear gray no longer, brought m its train an enduring prosperity. 
Half a centurj- later, Petersburg, with thousands of other cities in Virginia and its sister Southern 
States once trampled by armies, hummed again with industry imder the very flag once borne against 
them. North and South had learned the lasting meaning of Blue and Gray — symbols of principle 
and love of home, emblems of the heroism proclaimed by poets and orators of a nation united. 
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FOREWORD 

THE spirit in which Dr. Miles has written his introduction 
and made his selections from the prose and poetry in- 
spired by our Civil War, seems to me so admirable and so 
characteristically American as to need no praise and to suggest 
little comment that would not be su]:)erfluous. As is the case 
with the other volumes of this Photographic History of the 
Civil War^ the present anthology brings out clearly two facts 
in our national history that give us great encouragement as a 
people — the fact that, even when the flames of war burned most 
fiercely, the fraternal feeling between Americans of all sections 
showed no signs of perishing completely, and the fact that, 
despite the mistakes made during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion, the reestablishment of sympathy and confidence between 
the sections went forward with a speed and a thoroughness not 
previously experienced after civil wars. On these two facts 
alone one might base a justification of our experiment, if that 
word be applicable since 1865, in democratic government; and 
it is pleasant for the literary student to think that these facts 
are facts partly because of the beneficent influence exerted by 
our literature in aff^ording our people an opix)rtunity to ex- 
press their better selves. 

These better selves, Northern and Southern, are so well 
expressed in Dr. Miles' selections that one wonders why the 
material he has gathered has not been made more of a com- 
mon literary heritage through the medium of that universally 
circulated book, the school-reader. Just after the war the sec- 
tional origin of most of the pieces, such as " The Blue and the 
Gray " and " Pelham," stood in the way of their use for na- 
tional educational purposes, but now that we are truly one 
people in one great country, such considerations do not count, 



and the time seems to have come when the literature of our 
most heroic period should be rendered accessible to the children 
and grandchildren of the men and women who made that period 
memorable in the annals of human fortitude and patience. 
Surely no better year than the semi-centennial of the beginning 
of the great struggle can be found for the publication of 
Dr. Miles' essentially reconciliatory volume. May it stimulate 
our patriotism, our sense of brotherhood, our pride in our great 
past, and, what is more, that spirit of tolerant sympathy, which 
not even the passions of civil war could utterly destroy I 

In the light of what has just been said we may infer that 
it is difficult for tHe American reader, to whom patriotic con- 
siderations are naturally paramount, to judge the poetry and 
prose gathered in this volume as dispassionately as he can judge 
the literature produced, let us say, during the English Civil 
War. I well remember, for example, how in my youth I com- 
mitted the indiscretion of comparing, with some reserve of 
praise for the native product, certain verses produced by mil- 
itant cavaliers of the South with other verses produced by Eng- 
lish and Scotch cavaliers in the seventeenth century, and how 
roundly I was assured by some compatriots that I had no taste 
in poetry. My impression is that I was but voicing, unneces- 
sarily perhaps, a preference for more or less original seven- 
teenth century verse over somewhat derivative mid-nineteenth 
century verse, but I doubtless seemed to be combining treason 
with bad taste. 

My taste has not sufficiently improved to enable me to pre- 
fer the poetical products of the later and much greater strug- 
gle, but I trust that I have learned to express my preferences 
with more suavity than of yore, and that the less perfervid 
American reader of to-day, who, notwithstanding the control 
he has acquired over his unsophisticated emotions, still values 
our native poetry above any foreign productions in verse, at 
least will stop short of feeling it necessary to assert that any 
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one who does not agree with him is a combination of a fool and 
a traitor. Quarrehng over matters of politics is bad enough; 
quarreling over matters of taste is too absurd. It is all very 
well to be patriotic and to cherish our literature, but for the 
sake of that literature we ought to strive to pass disinterested 
and, as far as possible, strictly critical judgments upon the 
works that constitute it, even when, as in the present case, they 
deal with the gravest issue in our national life and represent 
that finest of all our achievements, national reconciliation. For 
we must do justice to ourselves and to posterity as well as to 
our ancestors, and we must also do justice to ourselves as 
individuals endowed with esthetic ideals, not merelv to our- 
selves as patriotic citizens. A tolerant spirit makes for peace 
and for many otlier good things, but, while it is always to be 
preferred to contentiousness, especially in matters of taste, too 
often it makes for the triumph of intolerable mediocrity. In 
literature as in life it will not do to assume unreservedly that 
the fittest will survive, and then to argue that because some- 
thing has survived, it has proved its fitness. 

It will be gathered from the tone of these remarks that I 
do not think that much of the poetry Dr. Miles has included, 
suitable though it is for the present work, would find a place in 
a volume edited with an exigence equal to that manifested by 
the late Mr. Palgrave in his " Golden Treasury." But if Dr. 
Miles had proved as exigent an editor as Mr. Palgrave, he 
would have been left at the end of his labors, through no fault of 
his own, without a volume to give us. That would surely have 
been a pity, for the writers included are thoroughly representa- 
tive of their time, and they display as a rule clarity of thought. 
Tightness of feeling, and creditable powers of expression. 

They rarely attain, however, in my judgment, to consum- 
mate felicity of cadence and phrase or to notable imaginative 
utterance. With a few exceptions such as Lincoln's " Gettys- 
burg Address," Lowell's " Commemoration Ode," Timrod's 



" Ode at Magnolia Cemetery," and Randall's " My Mary- 
land," the poetry and prose of the war period, like the rest of our 
literature, is adequate or good, rather than remarkable or great. 
One ought to add immediately that, like the rest of our 
literature, that produced during and shortly after the Civil 
War seems to have been excellently adapted to the needs of the 
democratic public for which it was primarily written. It has 
democratic soundness of substance in thought and feeling, even 
if it rarely possesses aristocratic distinction of style. We do 
right to collect it and to emphasize the great part it has played 
in our history, as well as the great part it can play now, par- 
ticularly in this semi-centennial year, in stimulating our sense 
of civic brotherhood. We do right, also, to acknowledge its 
esthetic limitations, but we ought, at the same time, to point to 
the fact that the American is perhaps of all men the most de- 
termined to put up with nothing less than the best. As he 
learns to demand more of his writers, they will learn to answer 
more and more satisfactorily his legitimate demands. 

New York, May 23, 1911. W. P. Teent. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALITY 



WHAT is in some ways the most remarkable and signifi- 
cant feature of the American Civil War is generally 
overlooked. Many another struggle has been rendered glorious 
by daring charges ujion the ramparts of the foe; other armies 
and captains have inscribed upon their banners victories as bril- 
liant as Chancellorsville or Chattanooga; other nations have 
poured out treasures of gold and blood in maintaining some 
right held sacred. But it has remained for the American i)eople 
to present the spectacle of a fierce fratricidal conflict, prolonged 
to the point of exhaustion, swiftly followed by an even firmer 
knitting of the ties of brotherhood than had prevailed before 
the joining of battle. In a word, the Civil War, though stub- 
bornly waged, was in many respects the most generous civil 
conflict of modern times. 

Kven in the midst of the strife, commanders on either side 
were frank to recognize the sterling qualities of their opponents. 
A Confederate cavalry leader, in 1863. reported of bis antag- 
onists, " The Federals fought like devils," This eulogy, to be 
siirc. is not couched in conventional terms, but that does not 
lessen its sincerity. In the following j'ear. the unrelenting Sher- 
man wrote to his wife concerning the people of the South: " No 
amount of poverty or adversity seems to .shake their faith; nig- 
gers gone, wealth and luxury gone, money worthless, starvation 
in view within a period of two or three years, and causes enough 
tn make the bravest tremble. Yet I see no signs of iet-up^ — 
some few deserters, plenty tired of war, but the masses deter- 
mined to fight it out." 

By no means was the spirit of brotherly sympathy lacking 





The author of the mapiilicent " Battle-Hymn of the Republic" wm bom in New York in 1S19, b tUu^ler of the 
banlter Siuiiuel Wiird. Id 1843 she married the pbilanthrnpiKt. Dr. S. G. Hon-e. beat knon-n hb the head of Perkins 
Institute for the Blind. She aaaixted him hi editing bis nnti-BU\-er}' juumul. the Botton CiimntimweaUh. In 1861. 
at the time ot this picture, she mmip her first trip to Wnahington, where her husband became interested in the work 
of the Sanitary (.'ommiasion. During the visit the party was invdled to a military review in the Virginia camps. 
On the way back she and the others in the carriage sang "John Bron-n's Body" lo the applause of the soldiers by 
the roadside. Her pastor, who was in the party, suggested that she invent better words for the tune. That night 
the inspiration came; she wrote the best known of her poems and one of the finest products of the whole Civil War 
period. Her Uter life was devoted largely to the cauie of woman Bu0r»ge. She died at Newport. October 17, 1910. 



among the private soldiers. " Trading and ' swapping ' be- 
tween the pickets and between the lines became so prevalent 
before the war closed as to cause no comment and attract no 
special attention." General John B. Gordon declares, " I 
should, perhaps, not exaggerate the number or importance of 
these evidences if I said that tliere were thousands of them which 
are perhaps the brightest illustrations and truest indices of the 
American soldier's character." This spirit was not confined 
to the army. It represented the temper of a whole people. At 
the close of hostilities the South might very easily have been 
converted into another Ireland. But no confiscations of con- 
quered territory, no execution of jH-ominent leaders ensued upon 
the downfall of the Confederacy. Reconstruction, it is true, 
was accompanied by a plundering of the already wrecked 
Southern resoiirces. But this was not so much the result of 
malice or political vindictiveness as of the wave of corruption 
that was then inundating the Nation. The people of Xew 
York city during the same decade were contributing some sev- 
enty million dollars to support the leadership of " Boss" Tweed. 
Whatever bitterness post-bellum polities did arouse in the 
South has proved transitory. Since that unhappy period there 
has been a continually deepening sense of nationality, accom- 
panied by a constant fading of sectional antagonism. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the literature of 
the Civil War invariably expresses a spirit of brotherhood. 
During the conflict itself there was a ceaseless effusion of poetry 
and eloquence which served an exactly opposite purpose. A 
favorite method of instilling troops with patriotism was to pro- 
claim loudly the cowardice of their opponents. There were also 
gleeful threats of suspending conspicuous leaders from sour- 
apple trees and malicious attributing of wholesale mendacity 
to the Presidents of the opposing Governments. 

During the progress of the war such fiery ebullitions were 
enormously popular. Dozens of collections, such as the " Toucli 
the Elbow Songster," with three grim-looking volunteers 





JAMES RYDER RANDALL 
THE AUTHOR OF "MY MARYLAND,' AT TWENTY-TWO 



In 18(11, just as hcluoLEd when he wrote hia famous battle-cry. "My Maryltuid," Junea Ryder Itanilall, the youth- 
ful puet, laiK* the reader. Randall was bum in Baltimore tbe first duy uf 18S9. His early sdiooling was under 
Joseph H. (.'lark, a former tvuchtr tit Kilgar Allan I'ue. At Georgetown College he was the smalleat boy that 
had ever bii'li received as a student. After beeoming known as the poet uf the college, he traveled extensively in 
the West Indies lUid South Amcrieu. landing in 185S in New Orleajis on hia return. Then he accepted the chuir 
uf English lltfrature at Poydras College, a flourishing Creole institution at Pointe Caupie, Louisiana. He was 
stiil teaching there when he learned tlirough the New Orleans Delia of the attack on the Sixth Massachusetts 
in Baltimore on April 19, 1861. That night he wrote the verses that ran like wildfire through the South and were 
parodied numberless times in the North. The rcnuunder of his days were chiefly s[)ent in neu'spaper work, Urgely 
in Georgia. He became indifferent tu his poetlcsl work, and it was owing to the iosislence o[ his friend. Miss 
Ullian McOregor Shepherd, that his \'erae was eoliected. Through her courtesy is here reproduced the intimate 
and appenling photogrnph ulxive. u |:^ft I<> her from the jiuet hiinaelf. He died in 1008 in Augusta. Geurgia. 
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glaring forth i'roin tlic yellow covt-r and poising tlieir bayonets 
ready for the charge, were issued by numerous publishers in 
the Xorth. More popular still were the broadsides containing 
tlie words of a single song, sometimes beneath some brilliant 
parti-eolored patriotic design. One Philadelphia house adver- 
tised six liundred different productions of this nature. Glee 
ehibs and village socials throughout the country sang these ani- 
mated effusions lustily at every gathering. 

The South was the scene of a similar activity. A Rich- 
mond house, early in the war, announced twenty-nine songs for 
immediate delivery. Later, a IMobile publisher offered a prize 
of fifty dollars for a Confederate poem. Among those submit- 
ted was one by an anonymous author, who requested that the 
prize, if awarded him, should be devoted to the relief of Con- 
federate soldiers. Whether this request was the determining 
factor in the award for literary excellence is not recorded. 

Such publishing activity, however, had little influence on 
the life of the soldiers. The songs aliout the camp-fire were 
started by some comrade with a strong voice and a good mem- 
ory who had returned from furlough, and were taken up by less 
musical members of the squad and repeated on the march or 
in bivouac, until words and music became an unforgetable per- 
sonal possession. Such marching-songs and strident jeers are 
no«' happily passing into oblivion. 

Two exceptions must be made to this sweeping statement. 
The earliest poem of the conflict deserves to be treasured as one 
of its proudest memories. James Ryder RandalFs fervid call 
of " Maiyland. My Maryland " will live, by reason of its mar- 
tial ring and splendid vigor, long after the last vestige of the 
hostility that evoked it has passed away. The other notable 
song is Julia Ward Howe's " Battle Hymn of the Republic," 
whose swinging, deep-toned measures form a significant con- 
trast to Randall's high-pitched lyric. The two poems are, in- 
deed, typical of the two sections. One surges forward with the 
fire and dash of Southern temperament through an impassioned 
[« 
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Th(' most indi\'icluiil of Am^riciui poets was bom at Westhills, Lonjj Tslnnd, in ItfOB, thi- son of a carpenter. Hi- 
early Iramett tkc trade of printings nt twenty he nan editor anil publiither of a puprr. For iiiHiij- yearn he Ktia trav- 
eling all over the Weat of that day. from New Orleans to Canada. In 185a he hruught out the first edition of 
"Leaves of Grass." at first a thin volume of ninety-tour guiges. Liter growing until It had l>pcoine se\-erat times the 
size of the original. At the end of the seeond year of the Cliil War. I^liitman went to Washington to care for his 
brother, who had been wounded iu the buttle of Frederieksburg. For the next three years he nerved as an army 
nurse, ehiefly in the hospitals of Washington. The literary outcome of this experienre was "Drum Taps." from 
which the poems in the present volume are taken, and wliieh he desi-Hbeil as "a little book containing life's darkness 
and blood-dripping wounds and psalms of tbe dead." For several years after the war he remained in Government 
employ in Washington, but in 1873 he moved to Camden, New Jersey, where in ISO! he died in cheerful poverty. 
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cremmiiio. The (rther trumpets forth the calmer faith and de- 
temiirintioti of the North in the reiteration that " God is march- 
ing ""'" lt(>th are sectional, and one intensely so, but they will 
survive Ifceniisc they have the divine spark wanting in other 
martial verse of the iwriml. 

Most of the noteworthy poems, however, were inspired by 
stirring ur pathetic incidents of the conflict — by the fall of some 
leader in the thick of the fight, by the dash of troops into the 
jaws of (U'Htli. by the nmsings of a lonely private in faithful 
(lisc'hnrge of duty. It is well that such jioems should live into 
these ])i|)irig times <»f peace to keep fresh the remembrance of 
AnKTi<'an heroism on whatever field displayed. When pre- 
served in the amber of fit jioetic form, these achievements shine 
with no trace of sectional pride. The charge of Kearny at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines, as sung in Stedman's ring- 
ing verse, is familiar to many who have never read a military 
awount of the buttle, and cannot tell whether it occurred in the 
first or the last year of the war, Ticknor's ballad on the touch- 
ing devotion of Little GifTen of Tennessee will likewise go 
straight to the hearts of thousands who may never learn whether 
Jolinsttui WHS a Northern or a Southern leader. Such instances 
demonstrate the capacity of the American citizen for heroism, 
and the poetic rccortl of liis daring should be enshrined in mem- 
ory Hs the heritage of a reunited i)eop]e. 

Thase greater Incidents known as battles have been made 
the subject of tnuncrous [HX-'tic efforts. Virtually every im- 
portant bnttle and ninny a minor engagement were seized upon 
by the ehnniiclcrs in verse. Some of tiiese descriptions are spir- 
itcil, and the greater cinnlmta have attracted many different 
bunds, (icttyslntrg has lieen appropriately celebrated by both 
NorOicni and Southern jKiets, and each side has recognized the 
intR'piil valor that gave undying fame to those heights of sac- 
ritUv. Nothing in ATrse so grandly simple as Lineohi's address 
has Um pnxincixi. but W\l\ TlKimi^son's " Tl»e High Tide at 
CJett\sburg " is an inspiring description of Pickett's charge. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL IN 1S63 




bom in 1819 at Crunliriiige. Mftasttchusrtta, of a long line of eminent New Engliindere. In Hiin'Ani he was poet 
of his ciass. Dunaf- the MvxiciLn War he won imnu-niw popubrity by his aeriea of satirical pocios in Yanlwc 

University on July 81, 1865. for ita stlidpnla and graduntps who hod |>criahed in the war. His otie, not vrry en- 
thusiiistienHy receii-ed that day, has made him the foremost port of Amerinui patriotism. His later life was 
filleii with varied adivitie.i;. From 1H77 to 1886 he n?prtscute<i thu eoiintry at Madrid and Ijindun. He eontin- 
iifd to publish poetry and prose that made him al his di-alh in 1891 the luosl eminent man of letters in Americn. 
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and Stednian's " Gettysburg," though written, some years after 
the event, reviews the three days' fight in rolling strophes that 
preserve the elation of triumph thrilling the North on the 
morrow of that stupendous conflict. AVith these should be men- 
tioned the ode of George Parsons I^athrnp, recited on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Gettysburg before the joint meet- 
ing of l^nion ami Confederate veterans, for, with a voice at 
times eloquent, it renders the spirit of brotherhood that now 
predominates in our thoughts when dwelling on the greatest 
battle in American history. 

The leaders in these historic events have occasioned more 
eulogies than will ever be cherished. The poet is here at a 
peculiar disadvantage, which can be overcome only by finding 
the inevitable phrase. " Weak-winged is song " when com- 
pared with actual achievement, unless it rush forth from gen- 
uine enthusiasm and fine feeling. But the silent, -inijiassive 
Grant and the quiet, chivalrous l^ee have furnished small per- 
sonal impulse to poetic flight. No cause for regret in this ; they 
need no imperishable literature to prolong their fame to a busy 
and forgetful posterity. Their deeds are their fittest memorial. 
The like may be said of " Stonewall " Jackson, although his 
picturesque campaigns have been sung in the vivid, rousing 
stanzas of Palmer's " Stonewall Jackson's Way." Yet it re- 
mains true that fine feeling has usually been touched by the 
thought of men now overshadowed, of some Zollicofi'er, or 
Ashby, or Pelhani. 

The greatest figure of the war has received a more en- 
during commemoration. Indeed, Lincoln has inspired the finest 
imaginative product of the period. Walt Whitman's mystic 
dirge, " When Lilacs I^ast in the Dooryard Bkxim'd," which 
Swinburne enthusia-stically pronounced " the most sonorous 
nocturn ever chanted in the church of the world," though too 
long for inclusion in this volume, consecrates with power and 
deep-toned solemnity the death of all who never returned from 
the colossal struggle. The " large, sweet soul that has gone " 
[ii] 





SIDNEY LANIKH LN ISTB 



Sidney I^nifr'a war puenis "The Dpntli of SUincviifcll Jacksun" iliiiI "Thi' TiMimiimcnl" appriir in this vuliimc 
LanitT was bom in Mnonn. Gttir^u. Februury 3. 184!. In early cliildhuod lie d^velopMl a poasion For niiiaic. 
Imrning to play on many instruments witliout inslruction. At pightitn lie graduated from Oglethorpe I'niviTsity 
with the highest honors in his closa. Soon after the war broke out he timrelied to the front with tlie Second (lenrtpa 
Battalion of the Macon ^'o1unt^e^9. sen-ed through the Seven Days' Battles liefore Riehmund, then apcnt two 
exciting yesrE alonn thi^ James in the ('onfedi'mle Signal Service, and in August. IH64. vns transferred to a blockade 
runner plying l)clwccn Wilmington. North Carolina, and the Bermudas, which was captured in November of tlie 
aame j'ear. Then-after Lonicr waa impriHoncd for four months in Point Lookout Prison, Maryland. On seturing 
his freedom he was emaciated to a skeleton, with the seeds of tuberculosis already iie\-eliiping. After the war 
he studieil law »-ith his father and practised for a time, but when it bei'ame ap|iarent tlwl he might not 8ur>nve 
tor many years, he courageously determined to devote liis powers to music and literature. He settled in Baltimore 
in 1873 as first flute in the Peabody Symphonj- Concerts, eagerly studied the two aria of his lo\-e. attmcted nltcn- 
tion by his poenia. and received national recognition in 1878 through the invitation to write the Ci'ntenniiU "Can- 
tata." A noble feature of his writings is the absence of all sectionalism and the broadly national spirit that 
breathes through his verse, In 1879 he was appointed to a lectureship in literature in the ntently founded Johns 
Hopkins University He was ainning recognition wlien the end came in IHSl in the mountains of North Carolina. 
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was there mourned in a symbolic way, but Whitman spoke in 
a poignant, personal way in " O Captain, My Captain," which, 
partly on that account and partly because of its more conven- 
tional poetic form, has become much more popular. Loftier in 
its flight is the ode recited by Lowell at the Harvard commemo- 
ration for her sons slain in battle. The idealism of the poet 
there attained its most inspired utterance, and in particular the 
section on Lincoln has been taken up by the whole Nation as the 
highest and truest characterization of the martyred President. 

The features thus commemorated, however, are not peculiar 
to our Civil War. There have been other occasions for the 
display of heroism, other fields where pathetic incidents call for 
tears, other conflicts where leaders have arisen whom whole 
nations have delighted to honor. What is peculiar to the Amer- 
ican Civil War is the generous feeling of reconciliation— the 
spirit of nationality which has developed since the close of 
hostilities. 

When once the battle was joined, the forces of common 
tradition and of common blood asserted themselves inevi- 
tably. Numerous poems depicted scenes on the battlefleld 
where sons of the same mother clutched each other in the death- 
grapple. A Southern production, popular throughout the 
land, was John Reuben Thompson's " Music in Camp," which 
in simple rimes pictured the soldiers of the recently contending 
hosts as hushed into silence by their recollections of home. But 
it is a striking fact that, in the beginning of hostilities, the 
poems on the Southern side were much more intense and in- 
spired than those produced in the North. Only the fear of dis- 
solution aroused in all its strength the latent devotion to the 
central Government. Only then throughout the North — 




They closed the ledger and they stilled the loom, 
The plougli left rusting in the prairie farm ; 

They saw but " Union " in the gathering gloom : 
The tearless women helped the men to arm. 
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HENKY TIMROD IN 1885 



Henry Tinirod, born in Cliarlrston, South Carnlina. in 1820. devotod himself during all hia brief life to the service 
uf Ills nalii-e city and State. During hia uarly rducatioD in the Charleston sclioola his love of iwclry was already 
apparent. After leaving the University uf Gcor^a, on account of ill'hmlth and lock of means, he studied law 
for a time in Charleston. His poetic convictions led him to withdraw from the protiisaion and accept a position 
aa pHi-atc tutor. AmonR the litemry men of the city he soon became known aa one of the choicest spirits. At 
tlic oiilbrcak of the Civil War he entur«i service as a volmiteer, but was onlered back by the phj'aieian as soon 
aa lie reached the front. lie fired Southern hearts with several martial lyri<!s. proclaiming the resolution of the 
Confederacy to Gght to the death and inspiring thousands to an intenser determination. Up to 1864 he wna an 
army correspondent. In that year he settled in CoUimliin as an editor of the South Carolinian. In 1867 he 
i&d of tnberculusis, cuurutteuua to the end. Hia bLoi;rapher records tint "His latest occupation was eornvting 
the pruuf-shects of his own poems, and he pua.«e<l anay witli them by his aide, slaineil with his life-blooi]," 





Brigades from towns — endi village scut its band, 
German and Irish — every pace and fnith; 

Tliorc was no question then of native land, 
But— love, the Flag Hnd follow it to death. 

The close of the war, to he sure, was attended «'ith a tem- 
porary widening of the breach between North and South. The 
(lestnietion of a whole social order and tlic disfranchisement of 
the greater part of its best citizenship produced a depth of 
alienation which four years of armed conflict had only begun. 
In the North, a few pobticians found it advantageous to foment 
as much hostility to the recently embattled section as possible. 
But even during this period the spirit of reconciliation was 
abroad. Those nobie phrases. " with malice toward none, with 
charity for all," that closed Lincoln's " Second Inaugural " 
expressed a very general attitude among the mass of the people. 
Several Decoration Day odes during the height of Reconstruc- 
tion breathed the same spirit. Peterson's line, " Kocs for a day 
and brothers for all time " epitomized the calmer feeling of the 
victorious section, and Judge Finch's " Tlie Blue and the 
Gray " so perfectly echoed the generosity of both North and 
South that it became a national classic. 

Appomattox was hardly a half-dozen years in the past 
when a bill of general amnesty was passed by Congress. Carl 
Schurz made a notable sjjcech on the subject, and though his 
proposals were more liberal than the majority was willing to 
adopt, the del)ate showed that the political atmosphere was be- 
ginning to clear fitr a broader and more generous view of Re- 
construction, That the leading spirits of the South were not 
behindhand in these sentiments was made abundantly evident 
by one of the most notable orations ever delivered in the House 
of Representatives. Charles Sunmer, it will be remembered, bad 
been foremost among the leaders in the negro legislation of Con- 
gress. Yet it was on the death of Charles Sumner that L. Q. 
C. Lamar, congressman from ^Mississippi, melted the members 







Taken only Hvc' yfiirs aftcT his " Eulogy of Sumner. " this pliologriiph preseries the nolile fentun-t of Lnnmr as he 
stood bffore the House of RepresentiitLv-ps in 187*. He woi bom in Georgia in itIiB, studipd at Emory Tolkiiie in 
that Stnte. grailimting nt twenty; and soon began the practice of law. In a few j-eara he moved to Oxford. Misais- 
sippi, where he became a professor of mathematies in the State Umversity, and eontinued his legal practice. Uia 
reputation us a 9|ieaker dates from 1B51. when he luel Senator Foote in joint debute and was borne from the plat- 
form in triumph by the students of the Univeraity. Six years later he went to Congrt^ from that distriet. During 
the war he served in the army until his health gave way. when he was sent an commissioner to Russia, In 18TS he 
was elected to Congress. Two years later, he was the best known Southerner in Washington because of his " Eu- 
logy of Sumner, " From 1877 to 1885 he represented Mississippi in the Senate. In 1885 he became Secretary of 
the Interior under Cleveland, and in 1887 he was appointed to the Supreme Court, when- he .lerved with distinction. 
His death ill 18aa called forth tributes to his uoble fluiractiT and liigb patriotism from North and South alike. 




of the House to tears and woke the applause of the Nation by 
a eulogy conceived in the most magnanimous temper and clos- 
ing with a plea for a fuller understanding and a closer union. 

How quickly the prayer was being answered appeared in 
1876. The hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was celebrated by the International 
Industrial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The honor of writing 
the official cantata for this national occasion was conferred 
upon the Southern poet, Sidney Lanier. The cantata, com- 
posed for Dudley Buck's music, was sung " in the open air, by 
a chorus of many hundred voices, and with the accompaniment 
of a majestic orchestra." Daniel Coit Gilman thus describes 
the occasion : " The devotional exercises awakened no sentiment 
of reverence. At length came the cantata. From the overture 
to the closing cadence it held the attention of the vast throng 
of listeners, and when it was concluded loud applause rang 
through the air. A noble conception had been nobly rendered." 
The same glorification of American freedom was expressed by 
Lanier in the freer poetic form of the " Psalm of the West," 
and by including the revised ballad, " The Tournament," he 
voiced his own joy at the uniting of the recently antagonistic 
sections. 

The celebration itself, followed by the immense wave of 
enthusiasm that ran over the country, and taken in connection 
with the withdrawal of Federal troops from the South in the 
early weeks of the Hayes administration, was significant in 
many ways. In the South, it marked the return to power of 
the responsible classes ; in the North, the return of political par- 
ties to something nearer equality; and in the country as a whole, 
the confirmation of a conviction, arising from the panic of 1878, 
that problems unconnected with the war were in most pressing 
need of solution. The resulting consciousness of national 
unity, deeper and broader than had existed before, was hastened 
by the gathering of economic forces for an unparalleled ma- 
terial development. The civilization of the South was in a few 
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HENRY WOODFIN GRADY 
THE HERALD OF THE NEW SOUTH 



The Soulhernpr who madp liimwK famous, in I88G, Ly his Ni-w York a.iilrcsa on " The New South" was bnrn 
in Atheni. Grorgiu, in 1851. After gmdualing at the University uf Ceurgia. in hiB native luwa, he studiofi in tlie 
University of Mrginin. His (iiuliliea of leadership appeared at an earty age while he was editing the Courirr of 
Riitne, GeiiTRia. The proprietor would not allow him to print an article denouncing a poUtienl rin({. wherelipoQ 
young Grndy bought two other papers of the town, comliined them, and carried on hia eampuign. After 
some eKperienee on the New York Herald he servMl as reporter un the Atlanta Constitution. In IS80 he pur- 
chased a fourth interest in the pnpiT and became the managing editor. He was soon recognized as a moving spirit 
in the ptogrejta of Ills city and the whole South. The re|>utDtion he gained us a speaker and editor secureil him the 
invitation from the New Englanii Society of New York to respond to thcloost, "The South," at its banquet on 
December 2S, 1888, The riMpon*-. which w»a lai^ly impromptu, was copied all over the country and brought 
him to a position of national importance. Some critics, however, consider his sp*¥ch before the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation of Boston in December. I8RD. a superior performance. It was ulso liis last. Hardly had he returned home 
when the whole Nation was grieved by the news of hia death, on Deceniber 23, 1989. Every leading newspaper in 
the country commented upon his labors for the progress of brotherly feeling between the North and the South. 





years transformed from the purely agricultural condition of 
ante-bellum times. Coal and iron were found in untold quan- 
tities beneath the fertile soil. Manufactures developed with 
astonishing rapidity. Railways and telegraph lines spread a 
network over the entire section. Millions of Northern capital 
were poured in a quickening stream upon these newly spring- 
ing industries. Amid such absorbing and multifarious activi- 
ties, the old alienation receded into a hazy background. The 
South was no longer a peculiar section founded on a distinct 
civilization. It shared the interests of the whole mighty and 
growing Republic, and it became proud of this unification, eager 
to have its part in the national life everywhere recognized. 

The most conspicuous Southern leader in the progress of 
nationalization was Henry W. Grady, of Georgia. His father, 
a Confederate soldier on the staff of General Gordon, met his 
death at Petersburg in the attack on Fort Stedman only two 
weeks before the surrender at Appomattox. Yet the son looked 
back on the conflict with no feeling of bitterness. " With the 
eyes of a statesman and the heart of a patriot," he lent his great 
energy, his talent for organization, his influence as a journalist 
to fostering the spirit of activity that had 'now awakened 
throughout his section.  Better still, in all his public speeches 
he endeavored to bring about a more thorough understanding  
between the North and the South. A recognition of his prom- 
inence came in the first invitation extended a Southerner to 
address the New England Society of New York city. His 
address on the evening of December 22, 1886, not only brought 
him national renown, but became one of the most important 
events in the unification of the once-sundered sections. 

The illness and death of Grant, in 1885, had already shown 
to what extent cordiality of feeling was displacing the old an- 
tagonism and alienation. From all over the country came 
messages of sympathy during the last months of his life, espe- 
cially at the time when it was thought he was at death's door. 
Among his last words were : " I am thankful for the providential 





Sutnelhing of HuIdim' grocioiu personality and his fastidious cure for prrsoiuil appeanmce may be traced in the 
portrait. Thi- writer of "Brother Jonathan," the first selection in this volume, was bom in Cambridge, Mbssb- 
chuaelts, in 1809. He graduated from Harvard bL the age of twenty. At Iwenly-one he was famous for the slir- 
ing verses, "Old Ironsides," whieh preserved the old frigate Conslilulion fmm destriictiun. In 1838, after aevejul 
yi'ius spent in studying metlii'iDc both ■□ Harvard and abniad, he began praetiee in Boston. It is siud that he 
made the announcement. "The smallest fevrrs thankfully rerCT*-ed." f'ertainly he is best known as a humorist. 
After some twenty years he was an honored professor in the HarvDrd I^w School and a much sought after poet [or 
sodal occasions- But in 1857 his series of essays in Tht AllanHc MoiiMy. under the title "The Autocrat of tlie 
Breakfast Table," hrouRlit Mm national recognition. Thi-ir nil and humor hnve made them the most popular 
essays written in America, and they have gained wide re<?eption in England He also wrote three no>-els. the brat 
known of which is "Elsie \'cnner." Many of his poems, such as "The Ijist L<af"and "Dorothy" will lung con- 
tinue to give him a warm pkec in the public heart. The poem in this volume, " Brother Jonathan's Lament (or 
Sister Caroline," is cliaraeterislio of Holmes' kindly disposition^ — striking as a piece of prophecy before the war had 
really begun. The last thirty-foiu' years of his life, ending in 1394. were filled with a Urge variety of literary work. 




rxli'iiMHin of (iiy hni#; tf. mtt\A': inf. t<» rfintiriiie my work. I 
lUii hirlticr lliftrikriil, nnd in a rniirh (freater degree thftokfol, 
lircjiiiMC il tiii<i i-fiHl'Ir-'t mt: to w»i fop niyv:\t the happy harmocij' 
«hti'h hill NO !iiii(hl»(ily <i|(riiri;{ up fx;tw(*n th<»se engaj^ but a 
\'v\\ mIiccI y-Mr-* n^o in tUtuWy r-onfliH." (irant'.s j^litude was 
well Cnirndcfl, With only iniiKniHrnnt exceptions, the Southern 
\mnn nUi>wrt\ Ihiit Ih*- hnrfnony w«« rt-al. So representative & 
iirHM|i(iii»r im '/*/*/• MnhUr IfraiMtfr tis*t\ tliis language: "The 

Sonll il»n with (lie North in pttying trihiitc to his memory. 

llrMiivnl Mir I 'itioii. I'or this triumph and time has shown 
il li> In- II IriiiiMph for the Soiitli iis \m\\ as the North — he is 
I'liliHi'i) to. iiihI will rii-iivi-, thi- Knilt-fnl tribute of the miUtons 
« ho III till- niiirsr of tiiiir will <-nnvrl this roiitineiit with a hun- 
dnil iiiipcriiil SliitiH, find .H|in-fid to the world the hicssings of 
n-piili|iriiii rr<-< doiii." 

Ciiiiil'*) tliiiiikriiliKiH for (he -spirit of brotherhood was 
Nhmril I>v Ihr Hiiivivors ol" Ibi- linst.H he l<-d. From July 2 to 4, 
INH7, wim hrld Ibi- niosl iinpri-HNivr (-i-l<-)iratioii of the decade, 
thr joint iiiiTliiiK on the liild of (JcltysbnrK of the sur\'ivors 
ol' Ihr rhiliidi-lpliiii briKinli-or tin- Cnion army and of Pickett's 
di\i<iion of Ihr Confi-ili-rtitr iiniiy. A.i part «>f the program, 
tt »ii*i intrndrd to n-liirii the Conrntmitc stundnnls captured 
hv Ihr I'liiiitvlvimiii litHips, 'I'br plan railed heeuuse of the 
pohlieal liiMiioil III' the liinc. bill llu- t'ailim- did not lessen the 
(nHihnrHi of thr nood IViliiig tbiil elianu'terized the occasion. 
IWihaI \\m. tliitJniiid Army uf Ibe Hepublie furthered these 
»^«uhal n InlioKN by hnUlinK a n-iiiiiori with Ihe veterans of the 
^'onl'tili Mill' niiiiusoii the l^uiitv liftli aiiiiiversjiry of the great 
htillh- Sotni' tliiir llii>ii>^ii)ul old soldiers were in attendance. 
l\w \\\\\ IniMMt lo'oi^iiiii. i;i'iu-rat .loliii \\. (.;ordon. delivered 
iUHtdU*-.! and rlo»|iienl aildnss. Tlie New Knjilamier. tlw>rge 
\\ dliaiii i tiiliv, I'.ill.'^t.d hmi. One wlu> xxas pivsent rvports 
(h^il Imv liibiiU- lo t'.'iilVd.raU- ^.■^l.•l■ niul the purity of Con- 
K,Ui^d«- nu'tn««. Hiis till Unit aii\ S.-uUunur o-uld Iiave de- 
^ii%-,t iiod I'loMnbl II tuniiim- v'.U'" oi" pi* .imi;v «'\t.r I .oiigstrcefs 
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®I|p Spirit of NationaUlg 



extension of my time to enable me to continue my work. I 
am further tliankful, and in a much greater degree thankful, 
because it has enabled nie to see for myself the happy harmony 
which has so suddenly sprung up between those engaged but a 
few short years ago in deadly conflict." Grant's gratitude was 
well founded. With only insignificant exceptions, the Southern 
press showed that the harmony was real. So representative a 
newspai)er as The Mobile Register used tliis language: " Tlie 
South unites with the North in paying tribute to his memory. 
He saved the Union. For this triumph — and time has shown 
it to be a triumph for the South as well as tlie North — he is 
entitled to, and will receive, the grateful tribute of the millions 
who in the course of time will crowd this continent with a hun- 
dred imperial States, and spread to the world the blessings of 
republican freedom." 

Grant's thankfulness for the spirit of brotherhood was 
shared by the survivors of the hosts he led. From July 2 to 4, 
1887, was held the most impressive celebration of the decade, 
the joint meeting on the field of Gettysburg of the survivors 
of the Fliiladelphia brigade of the Union army and of Pit-kett's 
division of the Confederate army. As part of the program, 
it was intended to return the Confederate standards captured 
by the Pennsylvania troops. The plan failed because of the 
political turmoil of the time, but the failure did not lessen the 
heartiness of the good feeling that characterized the occasion. 
The next year, the Grand Army of the Rejiublic furthered these 
cordial relations by holding a reunion with the veterans of the 
Confederate armies on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the great 
battle. Some three thousand old soldiers were in attendance. 
The well-known Georgian, General Jolin B. Gordon, delivered 
an earnest and eloquent address. The New Englander, George 
William Curtis, followed him. One who was present reports 
that " his tribute to Confederate valor and the purity of Con- 
federate motives was all tliat any Soutlierner could have de- 
sired, and brought a genuine glow of pleasure over Longstreet's 

[34] 
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BRET H.\RTE 



Onp of Ihc most Ameritan uf American authura, the novelist Franris Bret Ilarte is rcprfscnled in this volimiu by 
thiTp poenis that reveal the lighter vein of his versifying. "The Aged Stranger " is purposely humorous, " Julin 
Bum.4 oF Gettysburg" is half-huniuruua. "A Seeunil Review uf the Gnuul Amiy" has touches uf nit in spite of 
its solemn subject. Hartc was bom in Albany. New Vork, in 183D, The giild-fcver eaught him at fifteen: he 
wanilere<l tu California, where he mode more at school-teaching than at gold-digging. -At eighteen, he entered 
newspaper life as a typesetter, and so»n workeil up to the position of editor-in-chief of the Weeili/ Califoniinn. 
From 1864 to 1807. while secretary of the t'nited States Mint b Son Francisco, he wrote most of hb Civil ^^'<lr 
pnenis and many humorous verses that made his name familiar in both East and West. During the next two 
years he wua eititor of the Cherlatiri ifontMy, publisliing in it his best-known stories — "The Luck of Roaring 
Camp" and "The Outcasts of Poker Hat " In 1871. he left for New York, to devote all his time to writing. 
Rcgimiing with 1B78. he held a succession of consular appointments. In 1885 he settled in England, whi're he 
lived till his death in 1902. A bom story-teller, Harte put into hi.i vividly realistic scenes from early California 
hfe a racy swing combined with universal sentiment that made him popular both ftt home and abroad. 
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tranquil face, and won vigorous applause from his sinewy 
hands." 

That the survivors of the Southern armies were as loyal to 
the Union as the survivors of the Northern came out very 
clearly in those same years. In 1887, Adjutant-General Drum 
suggested the return of the Confederate battle-flags then in the 
War Department at Washington to the governors of the States 
from whose troops they had been captured. President Cleve- 
land accordingly ordered their return, but on account of dis- 
satisfaction in some quarters soon revoked the order. When 
Governor Fitzluigh Lee, of Virginia, heard of the Northern 
protest be declared: " The coimtry should not again he agitated 
by pieces of hunting that mean nothing now. The South is 
part and parcel of the Union to-day, and means to do her part 
toward increasing its prosperity and maintaining the peace of 
the RepubHc," The leading Southern news])apers treated the 
subject in a similar spirit. The Atlanta Constitution said the 
flags would have been received " as a solemn pledge that the 
last spark of resentment between the two best armies the sun 
ever shone on had died out forever." It at the same time re- 
corded its belief that " the great American heart can neither 
be misled nor deterred. It has determined that there shall be 
peace. . . . The war is over; its results are fixed; its passions 
are dead, and its heroism and sacrifices have bound this peoi)le 
together as they were never bound before." It was, then, no 
exaggeration for that eminent Mississippian, I^. Q. C. Lamar, 
in his oration at Charleston, the center of secession, at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Calhoun, the apostle of States' rights, 
to declare that the appeal to arms in 1861 guaranteed and estab- 
lished " the indissolubihty of the American Union and the uni- 
versality of American freedom." 

How true this was proving was demonstrated in 1898 by 
the War with Spain. That ninety days' expedition was more 
influential than any other one event in drawing North anil 
South into relations of exultant brotherhood. Congress re- 
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moved ail discrimination against former Confederate officers, 
and one of the conspicuous Southern leaders entered the service 
of the armies against Spain. Newspapers and magazines were 
filled with expressions of cordiality, such as "Joined the Blues" 
and " Wheeler at Santiago." This new patriotism was no spas- 
modic affair of the moment. Political parties were stil! fer\'idly 
debating about imperialism and the colonial policy when the 
assassination of McKinley, in 1901, startled the whole country. 
Professor William P. Trent, an acute observer, remarked to 
me in conversation : " I recall vividly how I had to make a flying 
trip from North to South at the time, and how impressed I 
was with the fact that not a particle of difference could be 
noticed between the sections— both were deep in grief. ... I 
should say that few events of our time have brought out our 
essential unity more clearly than his assassination." 

The justice of Professor Trent's observation is apparent 
from a dramatic episode of the next year. When General 
Charles Francis Adams, a veteran of the Union armies, a New 
Englander, and the descendant of a long line of distinguished 
New Englanders, delivered his eulogy on Rol>ert E. Lee, in 
1902, it was a sign that extremes had indeed been reconciled. 
More expressive of popular feeling was an incident almost 
unnoticed at the time. On February *24, 1905, a bill for re- 
turning the Confederate flags was passed in Congress without 
a single dissenting vote, without even a single moment's debate. 
This action was the result, not of careful prearrangement, but 
of spontaneous unanimity among the representatives of an 
harmonious people. With this impressive proof of the com- 
pleteness of American union, this record appropriately closes. 

Dudley H. Miles. 
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Confcileratf guns in the 
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SEPARATION AND REUNION 



BROTHER JONATHAN'S LAMENT FOR SISTER 
CAROLINE 

Both fi record find a prophecy are contained in these lines by the 
New England poet, Oliver Wondeil Holmes, A state convention moot- 
ing in Charleston had on December SO, 1860, unanimously passed an 
ordinance of secession, and during January and February six other 
states had followed. Early in February the Confederate Govcmmont 
had been organized at Montgomery, Alabama, with Jefferson Davis 
as President. Holmes dated this poem March 2.5, 1861. Four days 
later the new President of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, ordered 
relief to be sent to Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. On April 12th 
the attack on Sumlor was made, and the war begun. How fully the 
sentiment of brotherhood here expressed by Holinca has been realized 
among the American people it lias been the purpose of the Introduction 
to this volume and of the following selections to show. 

She has gone. — she has left us in passion and pride, — 
Our storniy-hrowed sister, so long at our .side! 
She has torn her own star from our firmament's glow. 
And turned on her hrotlicr the face of a foe! 

O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun. 
We can never forget that our Iicarts have hcen one,— 
Our foreheads hoth sprinkled in Lilierty'.s name. 
From the fountain of hlood with the finger of flame! 

You were always too ready to fire at a touch; 
But we said: " She is hasty. — she does not mean much." 
We lia^e scowled when you uttered some turhident threat; 
But Friendship still whispered; " Forgive and forget! " 

Has our love all died out? Have its altars grown cold? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers foretold? 
Then Nature must teach us the strength of the chain 
That her petulant children would sever in vain. 




Three monllu before Holmes' poem. South CaroliDiiuia lud coal the die of separation in Secession Hall, It apprsrs to th^ right of the 
Circular Church, scross the narrow graveyard, its waits blasted by the Gre of Deeember. 1861. Here tlic vote was taken on December 
10, 1660, declaring that "the union now BubsistiuK lirtwcen South Carolina and the other States uniler the name of the Tnited States of 
America' is hereby dissolved. " The aeeesaion convention was composed of the most experienced men in the State — men who had repre- 
sented it in the national Congress, judges in the highest courts, rniincnt divines, and wealthy planters. On the fourth day of its sea- 
■ion. at twdve o'clock, the ordinance quoted from aliore was read with flashing eyes by the venerable judge of chancery. Chancellor 
In^'iB. At a quarter past one it whs passed unonimously. Tlie dixirkccper pas.srd tlie wortl to tJu- policeman without; he (aJled to nn- 
othcr, and so on until the sentinel at the miuaive iron gate proclainini it to the impatient populace. The bells in every roikingstpeple 
mingled their notes with Ihe shouts of llic cxcilol throngs that fiH«l Ihc streets. There was no dinsent ill 






Thnic niim form an impressi«-e fulfilment or Ihc pruphecy in 
Oliver Wendell Ilulniea' poem. But it was not till nmr thp end 
that the scene here preserAfd could meet the ej-e. It tisulled trotn 
the evacuation of the city by the Confederate forces on February 
IT. IS65. This step had been taken with great reluctance. The 
movement of secession had begun at Charleston. The city was 
dear tu everj' Southern heart. Yet military policy dearly dic- 
tated that the scattered truups in the Carulinas be concentrated 
against Sherman. Indeed, it would have been better policy to 
evacuate earlier. But sentiment is always powerful. Even Jef- 
ferson Davis said, " Such full preparation had been mode that I 
had hoped for other and better results, and the disappointment to 
me is extremely bitter." When the Union troops from Morris 
Island arriveil in Cluirlestun the next morning, they found that 
X he commisBary depot had been blown up with the loaa of two hun- 
dred lives, mostly of women and children. .\n olEcer reported 
"Public buildings, stores, warehouses, private dwellings, shipping, 
etc., were burning and being burned by armed Confederates." All 
the Negroes in the city were impressed by the Union ofliccrs to 
work the Rre apparatus until all the (ires were cxtingubhed. 
But some of the fairest sections of Cliarleston Hcro already in ruin*. 



They may fight till the buzzards are gorged with their spoil,- 
Till the harvest grows black as it rots in the soil. 
Till the woh'es and the catamounts troop from their caves, 
And the shark tracks the pirate, the lord of the waves ; 

In vain is the strife! AVhen its fury is [last. 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last. 
As tile torrents that rush from the mountains of snow 
Roll mingled in peace through the valleys below. 

Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky; 
Man breaks not the medal when Got! cuts the die! 
Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel. 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal! 

O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 
Tliere are battles with Fate that can never be won! 
The star-flowering banner must never be furled. 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world! 

Go, then, our rash sister! afar and aloof, — 

Run wild in the sunshine away from our roof; 

Hut when your heart aches and your feet have grown sore, 

Remember the pathway that leads to our door I 

Oliver Wenueij. Holmes. 



CHARLESTON * 



\ 



Probiibly tin,' most, anient of Southern poots, Ilonry Tiiiirod, hurt.' 
writes in lofly culm of liis imtivc city awaiting tlie attiick of Admiral 
Samuel F. Dupont on April 7, 1863. The poem forms an interesting 
contrast with the preceding, written two years previously. 

Calm as tliat second simmier «'hich precedes 

The first fall of the snow. 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 

The city bides the foe. 

* Used by permission of tlie B. F. Jnhiison PnhlishinR Company, Rich- 
mond, Vii^iitt, publishers of the Memorial Edition of the "Poemy of 
Henry Timrod. " 





As yet, beiiind tlieir ramparts, stern and proud. 

Her bolted thunders sleep, — 
Dark Sumter, like a battlemeiited cloud. 

Looms o'er the solemn deep. 

No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scaur 

To guard the holy strand; 
IJiit Jloultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 

^Vbove the level sand. 



And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched. 

Unseen, beside the flood, — 
Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 

Tiiat wait and watch for blood, 

Meanwhile, through streets still echoing with trade. 

Walk grave and thoughtful men. 
Whose hands may one day wield the patriot's blade 

As lightly as the pen. 

And maidens, with such eyes as would grow dim 

Over a bleeding hound. 
Seem each one to have caught the strength of him 

Whose sword she sadly bound. 

Thus girt without and gr^rrisoned at home. 

Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire and dome. 

Across her tranquil bay. 




Ships, through a hundred foes, from .Saxon land; 

^\jid spicy Indian ports. 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her bands. 

And summer to her courts. 

But still, along yon dim Atlantic line, 

Tiie ordy hostile smoke 
Creeps like a harmless mist above the brine. 

From some frail floating oak. 
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"SHR WAITS THE TRRIMPH OR THE TOMB" 



TUc event nwiiiteil by Hmrod with faith and n»ignatioQ is here directly iUiutratcil. A sacred spot in the 
beautiful dt.v of diarieHton luuibeen viiiititj by Federal bom bs. The tombs of its honored ancestors lie shuttered where 
the niicu of fair mansions look down upon the xceae. The caanonnding that wrought thia havoc was conducted by the 
Ftiiem! army under General Q. A. Giilmore after the failure of Admiral S. F. Du Pbnfs attack of April 7, 1863. Thu 
bnmburdmcat of Ihc eity was begun on August 21. ISflS. by the famous gim. the "Swamp Angel, " to cnforci; the cvac- 
untiiin of Fort Suniter, Bui Siimter, though redueed to a shopeless mass of ruinH, did not surrender. On Septnnber 
7, 186.S, himeviT, Giilmore Buci'eci led ineapturing Battery Wagner and Battery Gregg, on the northern part of Morris 
Island, One ltfl-|>ounder Pnrrott gun sent 4,5i'i shells towanl the city, many of tlieni laniiing within it destructively. 
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Shall the spring davcn. and she, still clad in smiks. 

And with an unscathed brow. 
Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned isles. 

As fair and free as now? 

We know iKjt : in the temple of the P'ates 

GfMl has inscrilied her doom: 
And, all untroubled in Iier faith, slie waits 

The triumph or the tomb. 

HeNBV TlMBOD. 



TO THE SOUTH 

O subtle, musky, sluiiibmus clime! 

() swart, but land of pine and palm, 
Of H^, peach, guava. orange, lime. 

And terebinth and tropic balm! 
I^aiid where our \\'ashirigton was bom. 
When truth in hearts of gold was worn; 
Slother of Marion. Moultrie, I>ee, 
AVidow of fallen chivalr>'! 
No longer sadly l(K>k behind. 
But turn and face the morning M-ind. 
And feel sweet comfort in the thought : 
" With each fierce battle's sacrifice 
I sold the wrong at ajcful price. 
And bought the good; but knn: it not." 

Cheer up! Reach out! Breathe in new life! 

BrcMHl not on unsuccessful strife 

Against the airrent of the age; 

The Highest is thy heritage! 

Leave off this death's-head scowl at Fate. 

And into thy tnie heart sink this: 

" Gml lot'cs to iiYi/A- where Freedom is!" 

TIrtc is no sweet in dregs and lees; 
Then.' is no fniit on girdled tnt'S. 
Plant new vineyards, sow new fields. 
For bread and wine the Future yields; 

133] 




"O SUBTLE. MUSKY, SLUMBEROUS CLIME" 

Dowu the lofty nave of tliis forest cathedral, gleams under the open sky the tomb of some long-honored fore- 
father of Savannah. The gigantic live-oaks of the stately plantation, festooned with the long Spanish moss, 
shadow the fragrant shrubbery growing at their feet. The whole scene breatlics the "subtle, musky, slum- 
berous" atmosphere sung by the poet Thompson. Savannah, situated inland on the Savaiuiah River, was 
through four years of the war unvisited by hostile armies. But in Deceml)er, 1864, it fell into the hands of 
Sherman's troops. Many another lovely spot in the Southland passed through the conflict with its beauties 
undisturbed, as if to remind its brave people of the unbounded lavishness of nature amid the wreckage of 
war. Bravely have they answered the mute apjteal of such surroundings. To-day the South can point, not 
only to the charms of its almost tropical clime, hut to the material achievements which link it inseparably 
with the rapidly developing Xortli and West. Its people have even come to feel a thankfulness for the out- 
come of the war. Typical arc the whole-hearted vigorous lines of Maurice Thompson printed opposite. 



(Jut of free soil fresh spathes shall start; 
Now is the hudding-tinie of Art! 

But hark! O hear I My senses reel! 
Some grand presentiment I feel! 
A voice of love, boiitiuet of truth. 
The quick sound of the feet of youth! 

Lo! from the war-cloud, dull and dense, 

I^oyal and chaste and I)rave and stn)ng. 

Comes forth the South with frankincense. 
And ^ ital freshness in her song. 

The weight is fallen from her wings; 

To find a purer air she sjjrings 

Out of the Night into the Morn, 

Fair as cotton, sound as corn. 

Hold! Shall a Northman, fierce and grim, 
With hoary heard and boreal vim, 
Thus fling, from some bleak waste of ice, 
Frost-crj'stals of unsought advice 

To those who dwell by Coosa's stream, 
Or on dark hummocks plant the cane 
Beside the lovely Pontchartrain, 

Or ill gay sail-boats drift and dream 
\Vherc Carii»bean breezes straj' 
On Pensacola's drowsy bay? 

Not so! I am a Southerner; 

I love the South; I dared for her 

To fight from I^ookout to tlie sea, 

With her proud banner over me: 

But from my lips thanksgiving broke. 

As God in battle thunder spoke. 

And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 

And dearth of human sympathy 

Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 

Was, with its chains and human yoke, 
Blown hellward from the cannon's mouth, 

Wliile Freedom cheered behind the smoke! 

James Maurice Thompson. 
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FEDERAL BAHRACK3 AT NEW BEBNE, NORTH CAROLINA, 1862 
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DEEDS OF VALOR 



KEARNY AT SEVEN PINES 

Stcdmiin's stirring poem was stiggested by a newspaper account 
of the ringing retort made by General Kearny to a colonel. The 
military historian, John C. Ropes, writing of the battle at Cliaiitilly, 
September 1, 1862. says: " The gaUaut Kearny also was killed, whi"le 
rcconnoilering in front of his troops; a loss which was very deeply felt. 
He was a man who was made for the profession of arms. In the field 
he was always ready, always skilful, always brave, always untiring, 
always hopeful, and always vigilant and alert." 

So that soldierly legend is still on its journey,— 

That story of Kearny who knew not to yield! 
'Twas the day when with Jameson, fierce Berry, and Birney, 

Against twenty thousand he rallied the field. 
Wliere the red volleys (mured, where the clamor rose highest. 

Where the dead lay in clumps through the dwarf oak and 
pine, 
\Vhere the aim from the thicket was surest and nighest, — 

No cliarge like Phil Kearny's along the whole hue. 

When the battle went ill, and the bravest were solemn. 

Near the dark Seven Pines, where we still held our ground, 
He rode down the length of the withering column, 

And his heart at our war-crj' leapt up with a liound; 
He snuffed, like his charger, tlie wind of the powder, — 

His sword waved us on and we answered the sign ; 
Loud our cheer as we rushed, but his laugh rang the louder. 

" There's tlie devil's own fun, lioys, along the whole line! " 

How he strode his brown steed ! How we saw his blade brighten 
In the one hand still left. — and the reins in his teetli! 

He laughed like a boy when the holidays heighten, 
But a soldier's glance shot from his visor beneath. 

Up came the reserves to the mellay infernal, 
Asking where to go in, — through the clearing or pine? 

" O. anyH'here! Forward! 'Tis all the same. Colonel: 
You'll find lovely fighting along the whole line! " 





In Brigadier-General Philip Kearny, Stedman selected as the hero of his poem one of 
f the most dasliing veteran soldiers in the Civil War. He had entered the army in 

r 1838, at the age of twenty-two, but soon went to France to study cavalry methods. 

B After several months in the school at Saumur he entered the French servic 

fought with conspicuous gallantry along with veterans of Napoleon in the Arab 
war against Abd-el-Kader that won Algeria to Franc'e. In the American-Mexican 
War, at the close of the battle of Churubusco, he made a cliarge into Meiuco City, 
during which he received a wound that necessitated the amputation of ai 
love of fighting led him across the Atlantic in 1859 to take part in the Italian War 
against the Austrians. His bravery at Magenta and elsewhere won him the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. At the outbreak of the Civil War he returned— to his death. 



KEARNY 
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Oil, evil the black shroiid of night at Chaiitilly, 

That hid him from sight of his hravc men and tried! 
Foul, foul sped the bullet that elipiied the white lily, 

Tlie flower of our kriightho<Kl, the whole army's pride! 
Yet we dream that he still, — in that shadowy region 

Wliere the dead form their ranks at the wan drummer's 
sign,— 
Rides on, as of old, down the length of his legion. 

And the word still is " Forward! " along the whole line. 

PjUaiUND Cl.ARENt'E StEHMAN. 





KEENAN'S CHARGE* 

The following poem was stigge>itod by Gciicriil Plcasonton's article 
in the Century, which is rcpnntcil in " IJartlcs and Lcaiiers," III, 172 ff. 
The charge lias been the siibjoct it( a good dciil of <'ontroveray, which 
may be followed in " Battles and I.eud.rs," III, 1S6 ff. 

The sun had set; 

The leaves with dew were wet : 

Down fell a blooiiy dusk 

On the worlds, that second of May, 

Where Stonewall's corps, like a beast of prey. 

Tore through with angry tusk. 

" They've trapped us, lioy.s! " 
Rose from om- flank a voice. 
With a rush of steel and smoke 
On came the rebels straight, 
Eager as h)ve and wild as hate; 
And our line reeled and broke; 

Broke and fled. 

Not one stayed — hut the dead ! 

With curses, shrieks, and cries, 

Horses and wagons and men 

Tumbled back through tlie sliuddering glen. 

And above us the fading skies. 

* From "Drejinis and Days," copyright, 18i)'3, by Cbiirles Scribncr's 






KEARNY'S MEN AFTER THE HATTI.E or FAIR OAKS 



TWa photORrapli ilirartly illufltnttes Stodman's poem. It is June. IBOg. Men at Kearny's lirigade, one seated, others standing 
anil silling by, arc gathered before the Widow Allen's house, now used us a hospital after those bloody days. May 31st Jind 
June Isl — the liattlc of Fiiir Oaks or Seven Pinea. McClelliui had advanced up the Peninsula to witllin five miles of Rifhmimd, 
About noon of May 3Iat the Confederate attack on the Union troopa ab<)ut Seven fines threatened to become heavy, but tlie 
mrssagc tor rcvnforci^ments did not reach the eommandiDji officer in the rear till three o'dock. General Kearny was sent for- 
wonl. ilc tlius reports: "On arriving at tlie field of battle we found certain zigzag rifle-pits sheltering crowds of men, and 
the enemy firing from nbntis and timber in their front. General Cuacy remarked to me on coming up. ' If you will regain our 
late eanip, the day will still be ours,* I had bul the Third Michigan up, but Ihey moved forward with alacrity, daalung into the 
[etlnl timber, and commenced n desperate bul determined eonlrst. heedless of the shell and biUI which runed upon Ihem. , , , 1 
dircdcit Gencml Ileny (wilh the Fifth Michigan! to turn the shuhinga and. fighting, gun the o|>en ground on the enemy's right 
flank. This woii perfi'ctly accomplished. The TWrty-seventh New York was arranged in column to support the attack, lis 
Btirvieea in the sequel proved invaluable. In the meanwhile my n'lttaaning brigade, the One bundreil luid fifth anrt Sixty-third 
Pennsylvania, cami> up, imder General Jameson.   . Eight companies of Ihe Sixty-third Pennsylvania. \fd by Lieutenant- 
CohiDcl Morgan and most spiritedly headed by General Jameson, aided by his daring chief of sloff. Captain Pottir, were pushed 
through thi' nltatis (the portions never u^til now occupied by us), and nobly repelled a strung body of tlic enemy, wlui, tliough 
io a strong line and coming up rapidly and in order, just failed to reach to support this position in time, but who, nothing 
dnunti.*dand with a courage worthy a united cause halted in battle array and poureiHn a constant heavy roll of musketry fire," 



There's one hope, still — 
Those batteries parked on the hill! 
" Battery, wheel! " ('mid the roar) 
" Pass pieces; fix prolonge to fire 
Retiring. Trot ! " In the panic dire 
A bugle rings " Trot I " — and no more. 

The horses plunged, 

The cannon lurdied and lunged, 

To join the hopeless rout. 

But suddenly rode a form 

Calmly in front of the human storm, 

With a stern, commanding shout: 

" Align those guns! " 

(We knew it was Pleasonton's. ) 

The cannoneers bent to obey. 

And worked with a will at his word : 

And the black guns moved as if they had heard. 

But, ah, the dread delay! 

" To wait is crime; 
O God, for ten minutes' time! " 
The General looked around. 
There Keenan sat, like a stone. 
With his three hundred horse alone. 
Less shaken than the ground. 

" Major, your men? " 

" Are soldiers. General." " Then 

Charge, Major! Do your best; 

Hold the enemy back at all cost. 

Till my guns are placed ; — else the army is lost. 

You die to save the rest! " 

By the shrouded gleam of the western skies, 
Brave Keenan looked into Pleasonton's eyes 
For an instant — clear, and cool, and stiU; 
Then, with a smile, he said: " I will." 

" Cavalry, charge! *' Not a man of them shrank. 
Their sharp, full cheer, from rank to rank, 

[601 



The pirtiirrs ot llip baltpry at "iioliim front" 
maiuui Plunk Ru>u! us acvn from the hill Drur th<- 
oil! vividly Ihelwomrtableevi-nts. it fhsnwlloi 
the theme at Lathrop's pwm, Chi May i, IB6 
Jackson hod marched nround the right flunk of 1 
and hite in the uFtemuon bad 
[alien with terrific force upon 
Ilinvard's (Elcv«ith) Corps, 
driving it alonic in confusion. 
Pleasonton had stiirterl oul at 
four o'clock to pursue Ihe t'lm- 
fedcrate wapm-lraiu, since 
Jackson was supposed to be in 
retreat for Guixlonsvillc. but 
aliout six he diMwerefl that bis 
force was needed to repel an at- 
tack His official report miu;'. 
"I immedifitely ordered the 
EighthPennsj'IvaniaCavalr.v to 
proceed at u ^llop, Htlaek Ihe 
rebels, and check tlie attack a( 
any cost until nc could get ready 
tor them. Tlus service wiis 
splendidly performed, but mlh 
heavy loss, and 1 gainni simie 
fifteen minutes to bring Mar- 
tin's battery into position fac- 
ing the wooda. to reverse a 
battery of your corps, to detach 
some cavalry to stop runaways, 
and to secure more guns from 
our retreating ford's. . . .Time 
was what we most wanted. For- 
tunately, I succeeded, before 



.n<l ot the Ger- 
jicy house, re- 
ville that form 
. ■■.Stonewall" 




the adiantint! columns of the eni>ni.v eame in sight, in pUcin^ 
twenty-two pieces of artillery in position, double-shotted with 
CBnister. and bearina on the direction the n'bela were pursuing. 
To support this force. I had two small squadrons of cHvalry, 
ready to cliarKe upon any attempt made to lake the guns. 
My position was upon the ex- 
tn'ine left of the line of the 
Eleventh Corps, and as it re- 
coiled from the fienv onset of 
the rebels through and over my 
guns, it was soon apparent we 
must meet tlie shock. In rear 
of the Eleventh Corps the 
rebels came oB rapiiUy. but 
now in silence. ... I ordered 
all the guns to fire as the.v were 
advancing. This terrible dis- 
ci uirge staggered them and 
threw the heads of their col- 
umns buck on the woods, from 
which they opened a tremen- 
dous fireoF musketry, bringing 
up fresh forces constantly, and 
slH\'iiig to advance as fust na 
they we were swept back by our 
guns.'^ In another place he adds: 
"Suspecting that they might 
play the trick of luiving their 
men lie down, draw the fire 
of artilierj-, then jump up uml 
charge before the pieces could 
be reloaded, I poured m the 
canister for about twenty ram- 
ules, aad the affair was over." 
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Rose joyously, with a willing breath — 
Rose like a greeting hail to death. 

Then forward they sprang, and spurred, and clashed; 

Shouted the officers, crimson-sashed ; 

Rode well the men, each brave as liis fellow. 

In their faded coats of the blue and yellow ; 

And above in the air, with an instinct true, 

Like a bird of war their pennon flew. 

With clank of scabbards and thunder of steeds 
And blades that shine like sunht reeds. 
And strong brown faces bravely ]mle 
For fear their i)roud attempt shall fail, 
Three hundred Pennsylvanians close 
On twice ten thousand gallant foes. 

Line after line the troopers came 

To the edge of the wood that was ring'd with flame; 

Rode in, and sabred, and shot — and fell ; 

Nor came one back his wounds to tell. 

And full in the midst rose Keenan tall 

In the gloom, like a martyr awaiting his fall. 

While the circle-stroke of his sal)re, swimg 

'Round his head, like a halo there, luminous hung. 

liine after line — aye, whole platoons. 
Struck dead in their saddles, of brave dragoons 
Ry the maddened horses were onward borne 
And into the vortex flung, trampled and torn ; 
As Keenan fought with his men, side by side. 
So they rode, till there were no more to ride. 

But over them, lying there shattered and mute. 
What deep echo rolls? — 'Tis a death-salute 
From the cannon in jilace; for, henjcs, you braved 
Your fate not in vain ; the army was saved ! 

Over them now — year following year — 
Over their graves the ])ine-cones fall. 
And the whippoorwill chants his spectre-call; 
Rut they stir not again: they raise no cheer: 




They have ceased. But their glory shall never cease, 
Nor their light be quenched in the light of peace. 
The rush of their charge is resounding still 
That saved the army at Chancellorsville. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 



LITTLE GIFFEX 



The poem is true in every detail. The facts, often misstated, 
are set forth in a letter which the poet's granddaughter. Miss Michelle 
CutlifTc Ticknor, courteously furnished for these pages. During the 
war, the wife of the poet daily visited the improvised hospitals of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. " In one of these, the old Bank's building, Mrs. 
Ticknor first saw the boy, Isaac Newton Giifen, and was so haunted 
by his pitiful condition that when the doctors declared his case hope- 
less, she carried him in her own carriage to ' Torch Hill,' the country 
home of the Ticknors. There under the personal care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor he won his fight against death. Brought to 'Torch Hill' in 
October, 1864, he left only in March, 1865, on receiving news of John- 
ston's position. During his convalescence Mrs. Ticknor taught GifTen 
to read and write, and his deep gratitude toward the Ticknors leaves 
only one solution to his fate. How he met it, however, remains as 
obscure as his family history. That his father was a blacksmith in 
the mountains of East Tennessee is the only positive fact of his ances- 
try. He was sixteen years of age when taken by Mrs, Tickior and 
had been engaged in eighteen battles and skirmishes." It will thus be 
seen that the boy was wounded in one of the battles about Atlanta 
when Johnston and Hood were .opposing Sherman. We may suppose 
that the Captain's reply, given in the poem, was written after the battle 
of Nashville, December 15-16, 1864. In March, 1865, Johnston was 
again opposing Sherman, this time in the Carolinas, and it must have 
been in one of the closing battles of the war that " Little GifTen " lost 
his life. 

Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire. 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangFene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen!) 
Sjjectre ! such as you seldom see. 
Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 
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" Take him — and welcomel " the surgeons said; 
" Little the doctor can help the dead!" 
So we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in the summer air; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed — 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head I 

And we watched the war with abated breath- — 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death. 
Months of torture, how many suchl 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 
And still a glint of the steel-blue eye 
Told of a spirit that wouldn't die. 

And didn't. Nay, more! in death's despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
"Dear Mother," at first, of course; and then 
" Dear Captain," inquiring about the men. 
Captain's answer: " Of eighty-and-five, 
Giffen and I are left alive." 

Word of gloom from the war, one day ; 

" Johnston pressed at the front, they say." 

Little Giffen was up and away; 

A tear — his first — as he bade good-by. 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. "' 

" I'll write, if spared! " There was news of the fight; 

But none of Gifl'en. He did not write. 

I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden King, 

AVith the song of the minstrel in mine ear. 

And the tender legend that trembles here, 

I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry. 

For Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 

Fkancis Orhay Ticknor. 








THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 

(Fifth Rhode Island) 

The young lad^' here celebrated had attracted attention in New 
York as the troops passed through the city on the way to the front. The 
Kew York Herald of April 25, 1861, said: 

" The volunteers bring along with them two very prepossessing 
young women, named Martha Francis and Katcy Brownell, both of 
Providence, who propose to act as ' daughters of the regiment,' after 
the French plan." 

Who with the soldiers was stanch danger-sharer, — 
Marched in the ranks through the shriek of the shell? 

Who was tlieir comrade, their hrave color-bearer? 
Who but the resolute Kady Brownell! 

Over the marshland and over the highland. 

Where'er the columns wound, meadow or dell, 

Fared she, this daughter of little Rhode Island, — 
She, the intrepid one, Kady Brownell! 

While the mad rout at Manassas was surging. 
When those around her fled wildly, or fell. 

And the bold Beauregard onward was urging. 
Who so undaunted as Kady Brownell! 

AVhen gallant Burnside made dash upon Newberne, 
Sailing the Neuse 'gainst the sweep of the swell. 

Watching the flag on the heaven's broad blue burn. 
Who higher hearted than Kady Brownell? 

In the deep slough of the springtide debarking, 

Toiling o'er leagues that are weary to tell, 
Time with the sturdiest soldiery marking. 

Forward, straight forward, strode Kady Brownell. 

Reaching the lines where the army was forming. 
Forming to charge on those ramparts of hell. 

When from the wood came her regiment swarming, 
What did she see there — this Kady Brownell? 
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Seel why she saw that their friends thought them foenieu; 

Muskets were levelled, and camion as well! 
Save them from direful destniction would no men? 

Nay, but this woman would, — Kady Brownelll 

Waving her banner she raced for the clearing; 

Fronted them all, with her flag as a spell; 
Ah, what a volley — a volley of cheering — 

Greeted the herouie, Kady Brownell! 

Gone (and thank Godl) are those red days of slaughter! 

Brethren again we in amity dwell; 
Just one more cheer for the Regiment's Daughter! — 

Just one more cheer for Iier, Kady Brownelll 

Clinton Scoli^vrd. 



SHERIDAN'S RIDE 

TJj) from the South, at break of day. 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 
Like a herald in haste to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar. 
Telling the battle was on once more. 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea tmcontroUed, 
Making the blood of the listener cold. 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from "Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down: 

And there, through the flush of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight; 





•■OVER THE MARSHLAND AND OVER THE HIGHLAND" 



E RAIUIOAD, BOUTB OF KEW BKBMB 



ThUviewrecflJts theiiiridait of March U, ISOi.describcdby Cli&tiinSca]Jajdm''TheDiiughteruf the Regiment." Dunuide's attitck 
on New Berne was part ot Uiq lilockaiiing movement which aought to close every port along the Southern coasts. The Kfth Rhode 
laland was in General John G. Parke's brigade. The Holdiers were so eager to engage the enemy thut many of them leaped {rom the 
■hip into the water and wailed waist-deep to the shore, and during the day often waded knec-decp in mud. The next nuirmng little 
could be seen in the "open piney woods," owing to the dense fog. This condition aceoonts for the confusion that might have proved 
serious but lur Kady Brownitll. The brigade nuirched on out of the woods, and chargefl the Confederate works. Dumaldc himsdf 
reported: " Too mueh praise cannot be awarded to the oSicers and men for their untiring exertion and unceasing patience in accom- 
plbhiug this work. The effecting of the landing and the approach to within a mile and a half of the enemy's work on the 13th 1 con- 
sider as great a victory as the engagement of the 14lh, Osing to the <liffii.-ult miture of the knding, our men were forced to wade 
ashore waist-deep, march through mud to a point twelve miles distant, bivouac in low, marshy ground in a ratn-^torm for the night, 
engage the enemy at daylight in the morning, fighting them for four hours amid a dense fog that prevented them from seeing the poai- 
tion of the enemy, and finally advancing rapidly over bod roads upon the dty. In the midst of all tins, not a complunt was heard; 
the men were only eager to accomplish their work." Bunside's success «'as rewarded by the rank of major-general of voluntcera. 



As if he knew the terrible need, 
lie stretched away with his utmost speed. 
Hills rose and fell, but liis heart was gay, 
With Shei-idan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprang from those swift hoofs, thundering south. 
The dust like smoke from the cannon's mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
A\'erc beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Im[)atient to be where the battle-field calls; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And tiie landscajre sped away behind 
I^ike an ocean flying before, the wind; 
And the steed, like ai>harque;fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eye fall of fire; 
But. lol he is nearing his heart's desire; 
He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

Tlie first that the general saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 

What was done? what to do? — a glance told him both. 

Then striking his spurs with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas. 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 

The sight of the master impelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 

By the flash of his eye. and his red nostril's play. 

He seemed to the whole great army to say: 

" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down to save the day." 



Hurrah 1 hurrah for Sheridan ! 
Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man! 




p. H. SHERIDAN 




The most dramatic deed of a Federal general in the Viilley of Virt(iniu is reeorded in Deiul's poem. In September. 189*, 
Sheridan had driven Ihr Confederates up the Valley, and in early October hod retreated northward. Karly (ullowed, but 
he was aoon out at supplies. He was obliged to fight or fall baok. At an early hour on the foggy nionung uf October 19tli, 
he attacked the unsuspecting Union army encamped along Cedar Creek and iiri>ve it back in confusion. General Slieridan, 
who had made a flying \iiiit to Washington, spent the night uf the 18th at Winchi^iter on his way back lo the army. At 
Mill Creek, half a mile south of Winchester, he came in sight of the fugitives. An officer who was at the front gives this 
account: "Far away in the rear wa^ heard cheer after chter, Wiat was Ihr taiisc? Were reenforcements (s 
Phil Sheridan was coming, and he was a host. . . . Dashing along the pike, he came upon the line of battle. 'What troops 
are those ?' shouted Sheridan. 'The Siirth Corps.' was the response from a hundred voii-en. 'We are all right.' said Sheridan, 
as he swung hia old hat and dashed along the line toward the right, 'Ne\-cr mind, boys, we'll wliip them yet; we'll whip 
them yet! Wc shall sleep in our old quartcm to-night!* were the encouraging words of the chief, aa he rude along, while the 
men threw their hata high in air. leaped and danced and cheered in nnldest joy," The victory was so complete that the 
campaign was virtually at nn end. Three weeks of occasional skirmishing and the liist action in the \iill<-y 
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And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky, • 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame, 
There, with the glorious general's name. 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright: 
" Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight. 

From Winchester — twenty miles away 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 



THE GENERAL'S DEATH 

The general dashed along the road 

Amid the pelting rain; 
How joyously his bold face glowed 

To hear our cheers' refrain! 

His blue blouse flapped in wind and wet, 
His boots were splashed with mire. 

But round his lips a smile was set, 
And in his eyes a fire. 

A laughing word, a gesture kind, — 

We did not ask for more, 
With thirty weary miles behind, 

A weary fight before. 

The gun grew light to every man. 
The crossed belts ceased their stress, 

As onward to the column's van 
We watched our leader press. 

Within an hour we saw him lie, 

A bullet in his brain. 
His manly face turned to the sky. 

And beaten by the rain. 

Joseph O'Connoh. 

mi 





"THE GENERAL'S DEATH" 



This sylvan scene, as it looked a few nionths after the deatli of General George W. Taylor, on August 27, 
l8Gi. recalls Po|)e's Virginia campaign. "Stonewall" Jackson in a series of forced marches had 
swept round to the rear of Pope's army, seized tlie railroad, and then captured the imraenae depot of sup- 
plies at Manas.<ULs Station. To meet him, after an all-day's march from near Alexandria on August 26th, 
Union troop.s under General Taylor crossed Bull Run near the spot pictured above. They advanced about 
two miles to occupy the important jKiint Taylor made all the dispositions for an attack on the ('onfed- 
erate force, which at once opened u]K>n the advancJag brigade with a heavy discharge of round-shot, shell, 
and grape. The men nevertheless moved forward undaimted and defiant. Within 300 yards of the earth- 
works Taylor discovered that he was greatly outnumbered. A force of cavalry' was making for hU rear. 
He stood in danger of being surrounded. Nothing was left but to regain the bridge. While directing the 
movement, Taylor received a woimd from which he soon died. Assistance arrived, and he wa-s carried 
across the stream, begging the officers to rally the men of his brigade and prevent another Bull Run, 




SUCH IS THE DEATH THE SOLDIER DIES 

Though suggested by the Spanish War, this poem is so vivid and 
forms so good a companion piece to the preceding, that it is here in- 
cluded. 

Such is the death the soldier dies: 
He falls, — the column speeds away; 

Upon the dabbled grass he lies. 
His brave heart following, still, the fray. 

The smoke-wraiths drift among the trees, 
The battle storms along the hill; 

The glint of distant arms he sees; 
He hears his comrades shouting still. 

A glimpse of far-borne flags, that fade 
And vanish in the rolling din: 

He knows the sweeping charge is made. 
The cheering lines are closing in. 

Unmindful of his mortal wound, 
He faintly calls and seeks to rise; 

But weakness drags him to the ground: — 
Such is the death the soldier <lies. 

RoBEBT Burns Wilson. 



THE VOLUNTEER 



" At dawn," he said, " I bid them all farewell, 
To go where bugles call and rifles gleam." 
And with the restless thought asleep he fell, 
And glided into dream. 

A great hot plain from sea to moimtain spread,- 

Through it a level river slowly drawn : 
He moved with a vast crowd, and at its head 
Streamed banners like the dawn. 



"SUCH IS THE DEATH 
THE SOLDIER 
DIES' 




CO.VFEDERATES 

WHO FELL IN EWELL'S 

ATTACK ON ^L\Y 10, 1864 



His musket dropped across him as he fell, its liammcr down as it had clicked in that last unavailing 
shot — here lies one of the 900 men in gr^y and I)ehind him another comrade, left on the last Spotsyl- 
vania battlefield. In the actions al>out S]x»tsylvaiiia Court House, of which this engagement was 
the close, the l^nioii array lost alwut fifteen thousjind. Witli sympathy for the last moments of each 
soldier, such as Robert Bums Wilson has put into his poem opposite, the horror of war becomes all 
too \i\'id. Ewell's attack illustrates the sudden tatniig of death that may come to every soldier. 
The desperate fighting about Sjwtsylvania had been prolonged ten days and more, when General Lee 
thought the Union army was withdrawing to his right. To ascertain whether this was true he 
directed Ewell to feel out the Federal position. After a long detour through roads nearly impassable, 
Ewell came upon the enemy ready to receive him. The o])ie<'t of his movement thus accomplished, 
he prepared to return, but found himself fiercely attacked. It was necessary then to make a stand, 
for no effective figliting can be done in retreat. The late afternoon and the early evening were filled 
with the fierce encounter. Only when darkness came was Ewell able in safety to withdraw. 





The meo of llie 7*th New York Intnntr.v. aa they drill in their camp of 1801, exemplify the nmrlial splendor of Culler's poem; dot 
wu ila ht-ro animated by u more unflinching resolve than they. The rcuiiuent's record telln the story. It was organiied in New 
York and till August liOth was stationed at famp Scott, on Stn-len iBland, as the fifth in Sickles' "Excelsior Brigade." Barely a 
month after Bull Run, the first ovcrwhelminn Federal defeat, this regiment wa» on its way to WaahinRton. The fnll of the year, as 
the inrture shows, was spent in the constant marcliinH and drilling by wldeh MeClelliui forp'd that fighting infltmmcnt known to 
hmr as the Armv of the Potomac. The volunteers were inileeJ where liiigles called and rifles gleamed, but they were impatient for 
tJie "great hut plain" to hear the "dissunaut erjen uf triumph and dismay." Murelung about under the leafless trees avs 




yo! ^H 




ILLUSTliATiM'' 
ground frequently covpfpiI with snow liid not snliBfy Ihcir luiliuiis of the i;\< n ii[ iiiililiirv mti ici-. The nert year brougtit to botL 
officers and men the long-wishrd-for opportunity. In April. I80S, th^y floatiil do«ii the Potoroac to take pnrt in McClellan's Pen- 
insula campaign. At the Imtllp of WillinmBLurg, May 5th, the reginiEnt perfonnnl distinguiahiKi scrt-icc, lighting tiehind aa abatii 
of felled tiroher and holding a position against the main f'lrce of the Confederate anuj*. Of 36 uf its number the regiment might 
rtport, "And with the deail he lay." and the total loss mounted to 143. Through the ri'st of tlic eampaign, at Fair Oaks and 
during Llie Seven Days' Baltics, it was in the hard fighting. At C'ljancKllors^-ille it served under Gcni-ml Bfirry, who was killed on 
May 3. 1863. At Gettyshurg it appeared with ranks thinned by two years of cimtinuous .wn-it'c, yet sustainn! a los-i nf eighty-nine. 



There came a blinding flash, a deafening roar, 
And dissonant cries of triumph and (Usmay ; 
Blood trickled down the river's reedy shore. 
And with the dead he lay. 

The mom broke in upon his solemn dream. 

And still, with steady pulse and deepening eye, 
" Where bugles call," lie said, " and rifles gleam, 
I follow, though I die! " 

£LBBn>GE JEFt-EHSOX CuTI^H. 
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IN 

MEMORIAM 




I THE HEIGHTS ABOVE, YOUNO PSLHAM, 

HEBO OF Randall's poem following, 

WON HIS FIRST LAURELS 
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l*S:r i>fr,-«-f r-xt-» rja: V 

t.>*tfr tfcw SLVCttrss sfc.vi«i 

We jrazevi iinJ «wJ upon tiat Snutews faer. 

AVhile. rouini the lips anj evisw 
Couched in their marfife shimber. dashed the grace 

Of a dirine surprise, 

I«I 




PELHAM. ■THE GREAT CANNONEER" 



Rttnd&H's poem was such a Iribiitc us few young soldiers have ever reeeivtHl. and Ibis is true itbo of General " Ji*!) " 
.Stiinrt'a order of Man-li Si). IH(13. aftrr Pellinni's death: "The majur-ffeneral commaniiing approaches willi tr- 
liu'tance the painful duty of announi-ing tu the division its irreparable loss in Ihr death of Major Joho Pelliuni, ciim- 
nianding Ihe Horse Artillery. He fell n'.ortatly wounded in the battle of Kellyavtlle. Marrh 17. with the b«itle-rry 
on his lips and the light of victory' beaming from his eye. To you. hia comradi^ il is ni'e<lic3s to dwell u|H>n what 
you have so often wittiessod, hifi prowess in artion. already proverbial. . , . His eye bail glaneed over every baltle- 
GM of this army froni lh<^ First Mnnassas lo the moment of his death, and he waa. with a single exi^ption. a brilliant 
nrtorin al! The memory of 'the gallant Pelharo,' hi* manj' manly virtues, his noble nature and purity of tharacter, 
■re enshrined as a sacred legary in the hearts of all who knew bira. His record has been bright and spotless, his 
career brilliant and suecessfiil. He fell the noblest of sacrifices on the altar of his eountry. to whose glorious service 
he had dedieated his life from the Iwginning of the war " To this (Jenpral Lee added an unusual endorsement: "Re- 
spectfully forB'arded for the information of the department. I fn-l ik-eply the loss of the noble dead, and heartily 
concur in the conmienrhilion of (lie lii-inj;, R E. Lcc. General." All ^'irginia cxincurreil in these sentiments. 



gfejt^ 3)tt ilpmoriant ■*• ■*■ 
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O mother of a blessed soul on higlil 

Thy tears may soon be shed- — 
Think of thy boy with princes of the sky. 

Among the Southern dead. 

How must he smile on this dull world beneath, 

Fevered with swift renown; 
He, with the martyr's amaranthine wreath. 

Twining the victor's crown! 

James Ryder Raxdali,. 





ASHBY 

Turner Ashby of Virginia (1824^1862) distinguished himself as a 
leader of eavalry under " Stonewall " Jackson. The English military 
writer, Colonc! Henderson, Kays of him: " Ashby was the beau-ideal of 
a captain of bght-liorse. His reckless daring, both across-country and 
under fire, made him the idol of tlie army. Nor was his reputation con- 
fined to the Confederate ranks. ' I think even our men,' says a Federal 
officer, * had a kind of admiration for him, as he sal unmoved upon his 
horse, and let them pepper away at him as if he enjoyed it.' " 

To the brave all homa^re render! 

AVeep, ye skies of June! 
With a radiance pure and ten<!er. 

Shine, O saddened moon; 
" Dead upon the field of filorji'. "— 
Hero fit for song and story — 

Lies our bold dragoon. 

Well they learned, whose hands have slain him. 

Braver, knightlier foe 
Xever fought 'gainst Moor or Paynim — 

Rode at Templestowe : 
With a mien how high and joyous, 
'Gainst the hordes that would destroy us. 

Went he forth, we know. 

Nevermore, alas! shall sabre 
Gleam around his crest — 
Fought his fight, fidfilled his labor. 




WHERE PELHAM FIBST "DAZZLED THE LAND WITH DEEDS'' 



Tlie Henry houat on tlic Bull Run biittlcficld. the sitp of John Pelham'a first effort. At that tinip he was only twenty, having hcen bom 
in Calhoun Cuunty, AlHbumu. about 18*1. At the outbreak of the war he had left West Pnint tu enter the Southern annj. Of his 
conduct near the ruins above, "StoneBslI" Jackson reported: " Nobly did the artillery maintain its jioaition for hours against the enemy's 
advancing thousands." Soon lie won the command of a battery of horse artillery, to serve with General "Jcb" Stuart'a caviJry. 
Stuartofficially reported of the battle of Williamsburg, May 5. 1862; " I ordered the horse artillery at once into action ; but before the 
order could be given. Pelham's batterj' was speaking to the enemy in thunder-tones of defiance, its maiden effort on the field, thus 
filtiog its function of unexpected arriv'al with instantaneous eiecution and sustaining in gallant style the fortunes of the day. keeping up 
a destructive fire upon the enemy until our infantry', having re-fonned. rushed onward, masking the pieces, I directed Captain Pelham 
then to t^ke u position farther to the left and open a cross-fire on the Telegraph Road, which he did as long as the presence of the enemy 
Karranted Ihe evpcnditure of ammunition." .\t .intLetam, Stuart again reports: "The gallant Pelham displayed all those noble qual- 
ities which have made him immortal. He huil under his command batteries from every portion of General Jackson's command. The 
batteries of Poague, PeBram, and Carrington (the only ones which now recur to me) did splendid service, as also did the Stuart horse 
artillery, all under Pelham. The liill held on the extreme left so limR and so gallantly by artillery alone, was essential to the mainte- 
nance o( our position," It Is surprising to remember thai these reports are not of a war-grimed veteran but of a youth of twenty. 



Stilled his manly breast — 
All unheard sweet Nature's cadence, 
Trump of fame and voice of maidens. 
Now he takes his rest. 

Earth, that all too soon hath bound him, 

Ciently wrap his clay! 
Linger lovingly around jiim, 

Light of dying day! 
Softly fall, ye summer showers ; 
Birds and bees among the flowers 

Make the gloom seem gay! 

There, throughout the coming ages — 

When Iiis sword is rust. 
And his deeds in classic pages — 

Mindful of her trust 
Shall Virginia, bending lowly, 
Still a ceaseless vigil holy 

Keep above his dust. 

JoHX Reubex Thompson. 



STONEWALL JACKSON'S WAY 

For more than a quarter of a century the subject of debate, tlie 
authorship of this ballad was settled in 1891 by the poet himself. Dr. 
John Williamson Palmer. Through the kindness of his nieces and of 
Mrs. William C. Palmer of Baltimore, his own words are given here : 

" In September, 1862, 1 found myself at the Glades Hotel, at Oak- 
land, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and in that part 
of Allegany County, Maryland, which is now known as Garrett County. 
Early on the 16th there was a roar of guns in the air, and we knew that 
a great battle was toward, ... I knew that Stonewall was in it, what- 
ever it might be : it was his way — ' Stonewall Jackson's way.' I had 
twice put that phrase into my war letters, and other correspondents, 
finding it handy, had quoted it in theirs. I paced the piazza and whis- 
tled a song of Oregon lumbermen and loggers that I had learned from 
a California adventurer in Honolulu. The two thoughts were coupled 
and wfhied into one to make a song; and as the words gathered to the 
call of the tune I wrote the bnlliid of ' Stonewall Jackson's Wiiy ' with 
the roar of those guns in my ears. On the morrow I addeil the last 
stanza. . . . 




WHERE JACKSON PLAYED ^ITH FEDERAL ARMIES 

THE MASSANNUTTEN MOUNTAINS, IN THE CENTEB OF THE SHENAVOOAH VALLEV. IH8i 

"Stonewall Jacksuu's Way " came to be known amid this fertile valley and noble range. The English 
military aiithority. Colonel Henderson, writes that "The Valley campaign saved Richmond. In a 
few short months the quiet gentleman of Lexington became, in the estimation of friend and foe, a veiy 
thunderbolt of war; and his name, which a year previous had hardly been knowii beyond the Valley, 
was alreadj' famous." Jackson had been in command of the Southern forces in the Valley since the 
beginning of 186S. For the Confederate Government the Shenandoah region was of the greatest 
importance; it afforded an easy avenue of ad\ance into Maryland and the rear of Wa.shuigton, and 
was the granary for all the Virginia armies. When McClellan with his hundred thousand men was 
advanemg upon Richmond, which seemed certain to fall before superior numbers, Jackson prevented 
the junction of the Union armies by a series of startling aehievements. On May 8th, by a forced 
mareh, he took the Federal foree at McDowell by surprise, and despite a four hours' resistance drove 
it back in defeat. He followed up tlie retreating troops. In the early morning of May 23d, at Fort 
Royal, the clear notes of the bugle, followed by the crash of mnsketrj', startled tlie Union camp. 
The hastily formed line was sturdily repelling the charge when the appearance of cavalry in its rear 
caused it to fall back. But Jackson was soon following the dust of the retreating column down the 
road to Winchester. There Banks, who was "fond of shell." was attacked with artillery on the 
momiiig of May iSth, after which ten thousand bayonets rushed forward to the ringuig "rebel yell" 
in a charge that drove everything before them. Jackson, rising in his stirrups, shouted to Ids officers, 
"Press forward to the Potomac!" The troops that had marched tliirty miles in thirty hours pressed 
forward; but, the cavalry not assisting. Banks made good his escape across the broad river. During 
the month of June. Jackson kept three armies busy in the Shenandoah; then, vanishing as by magic, 
he joined Lee in dri\ing McClellan from within five miles of Richmond to his gmiboats on the James. 
Henderson exclaims, "75,000 men absolutely paralyzed by 10,000! Only Napoleon's campaign of 1814 
aSords a parallel to this extraordinary spectai-le." Jackson's death was like the loss of an army. 



" In Baltimore I told the story of the song to my father, and at his 
request made immediately another copy of it. This was shown cautiously 
to certain members of the Maryland Club; and a trusty printer was 
found who struck off a dozen slips of it, principally for private distribu- 
tion. That first printed copy of the song was headed ' Found on a 
Rebel Sergeant of the old Stonewall Brigade, Taken at Winchester.' 
The fabulous legend was for the misleading of the Federal provost mar- 
shal, as were also the address and date: ' Martinsburg, Sept. 13, 1862.' " 



Come, stack arms, men ! pile on the rails, 

Stir up the camp-fire bright; 
No growling if the canteen fails, 

We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along. 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong. 
To swell the Brigade's rousing song 

Of " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

We see him now — the queer slouched hat 

Cocked o'er his eye askew; 
The shrewd, dry smile ; tlie speech so pat. 

So calm, so blunt, so true. 
The " Blue-light Elder " knows 'em well; 
Says he, " That's Banks — he's fond of shell ; 
Lord save his soull we'll give him — " well! 

That's " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps oflF! 

Old Massa's goin' to pray. 
Strangle the fool that dares to scoff ! 

Attention! it's his way. 
Appealing from his native sod 
III forma pauperis to God: 
" Lay bare Thine arm; stretch forth Thy rod! 

Amen! " — That's " Stonewall's way." 

He's in the saddle now. Fall in! 

Steady ! the whole brigade ! 
Hill's at the ford, cut off; we'll win 

His way out, ball and blade! 
What matter if our shoes are worn ? 
^Vhat matter if our feet are torn? 





WHERE "STONEWALL" JACIffiON FELL 



In (his tangled nook Lee's righl-hand itmn was ahot through a terrible mistake of hia own soldiers. It was llie 
second of May, 1S63. After his brilliuil flank march, the evening attack on the rear ul Hooker's armj' Iind just 
been driven home. About half-past eight, Jackson had riddea Iwyond his lines to rerotinoilcr for the final advance. 
A single rifle-shot rang out in the darkness. The outposts of the two armies were engaged. Jackson turned 
toivard his own line, where the Eighteenth North Carolina was stationed. The regiment, keenly on the alert and 
startled by the group of strange horsemen riiling through the gloom, fired a volley that brought several mm and 
horses to the earth. Jackson was struck once in the right hand and twice in the left arm, a little helow tlie shoiJder. 
His horse dashed among the trees: but with his bleeding right hand Jackson succeeded in seizing the reins and 
turning the frantic animal buck into the road. Only with diflicultv was the general taken to the rear an that his 
wounds might iie dresseii. To his attendants he said, "Tell them simply that you )ave a wounded Confederate 
oflirer." To one who asked if he was seriousl,v hurt, he replied : "Don't l>other yourself about me. Win the battle 
first and attend to the wounded afterward." He was taken to Guiney's Station. At first it was hoped that he 
would recover, but pneumonia set in and his strength gradually ebbed. On SundB.v evening, May 10th, he uttered 
the words wUch inspired the young poet, Sidney lAnier. to write his degy, beautiful is ita serene resignation. 



" Quick stepl we're with him before morn! " 
Thai's " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

The sun's bright lances rout the mists 

Of morning, and, by George! 
Here's Longstreet, struggling in the lists. 

Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his Dutchmen, whipped before; 
" IJay'nets and grape! " hear Stonewall roar; 
"Charge, Stuart! Pay oflF Ashhv's score!" 

In " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

Ah, !Maiden ! wait and watch and yearn 

For news of Stonewall's band. 
Ah, Widow! read, with eyes that burn. 

That ring upon thy hand. 
Ah, Wife! sew on, pray on, hope on; 
Thy life shall not be all forlorn ; 
The foe had better ne'er been born 

That gets in " Stonewall's way." 

John Williamson PAL\fER. 



THE DYIXG WORDS OF STONEWAIX 
JACKSON * 

" Order .V. P. Hill to prepare for battle." 

" Tell Major Hawks to advance the commiNsary train.' 

" Let us cross the river and rest in the shade." 

The romarkabli' feature of this elegy is the spirit of resignation that 
pervades it. \ii strain of bitterness can he discovered, though it was 
written in SepttinlKr of 186.'>, while the young poet, who had lost his 
health in prison the winter before, was residing in Georgia. Lanier was 
later one of the first Southerers to express the sentiment of nationality. 

The stars of Xight contain the glittering Day 
And rain his glory down with sweeter grace 
Upon the dark World's grand, enchanted face — 
All loth to turn away. 

* From "P(«nis of Sidney Lanier"; copyri(j;Iit, 1884, 1801, by Mary D. 
Lanier; publishe<i by Charles Scribncr's Sons. 




From this humble grave on tJie 
green Virginia hillside, Jack- 
son rises before tlje American 
people as one of the mightiest 
figures of a mighty conflict. 
When he died on May 10. 
1863, m the little town of 
Gniney's Station, not far from 
the battlefield of Chanoellors- 
ville, his remains were taken 
to Richmond. In the Hall of 
Representatives tlie body lay 
in state while the sorrowijig 
thn)n(;s passed by the open 
coffin in silence. ' In the Mil- 
itary Institute at Lexington, 
which Jackson had left two 
years before as an obsciire pro- 
fessor, the remains of the illus- 
trious leader were imder the 
charge of the cadets, until his 
burial in the quiet cemetery 
above the town. The pure 




■STONEW.VLL" JACKSON 

"STIU. SHINE THE WORDS 

THAT MINIATURE 

HIS deeds" 



and noble words of Lanier need 
no comment. .\ few lines from 
an Englishman, Colonel G, P. 
R. Henderson, declare Jack- 
son's life a message not for 
America alone. "The hero 
who lies buried at I^xington, 
in the Valley of Virginia, be- 
longs to a race that is not con- 
fined to a single continent; and 
to those who speak the same 
tongue, and in whose veins 
the same blood flows, hia 
words come home like an echo 
of all that is noblest in their 
historj": '\Miat is life without 
honor? Degradation is worse 
tban death. We must think 
of the li\ ing and of those who 
are to come after us, and see 
that by God s blessing we 
transmit to them the freedom 
we have ourselves inherited '" 




JACKSON'S GR,\VE AT LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 



^^s^j> 3in iErmBriam * * * 





And so the Day, about to yield his breath, 
Utters the stars unto the hstening Night, 
To stand for burning fare-lhee-wells of light 
Said on the verge of death. 

O hero-life that lit us like the sun! 
O hero-words- that glittered like the stars 
And stood and shone above the gloomy wars 
When the hero-life was done! 

The phantoms of a battle came to dwell 
I* the fitful Wsion of his dying eyes — 
Yet even in battle-dreams, he sends supi)lies 
To those he loved so well. 

His army stands in battle-line arrayed: 
His couriers fly: all's done: now God decide! 
— And not till then saw he the Other Side 
Or would accept the shade. 

Thou land whose sun is gone, thy stars remain 1 
Still shine the words that miniature his deeds. 
O thrice-beloved, where'er thy great heart bleeds. 
Solace hast thou for pain 1 

SmNEY I^ANIEE. 




ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 

I hear again the tread of war go thundering through the land. 
And Puritan and Cavalier are chnching neck and hand. 
Round Shiloh church the furious foes have met to thrust and 

slay. 
Where erst the peaceful sons of Christ were wont to kneel and 

pray. 

The wrestling of the ages shakes the hills of Tennessee, 
With all their echoing mounts a-throb with war's wild min- 
strelsy ; 
A galaxy of stars new-bom round the shield of Mars, 
And set against the Stars and Stripes the flashing Stars and 
Bars. 





ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 



The mail wlio, at the oiiening of hostilities, was regarded as the most formidable general 
in the Confederacy is coQiniem.orated in tlie poem opposite hy a woman long prominent in 
the relief work of the Grand Army of the Republic. Johnston, whose father was a Con- 
necticut Yankee, won distinction in tlie Black Hawk War, entered the anny of Texas in 
its struggle for independence, succeeded Sam Houston as commander-in-chief, fought in 
the War with Mexico, and was recommended for the grade of brigadier-general for his 
conduct at Monterey. \Mien he lieard tliat his adopted state, Texas, had passed the 
ordinance of secession, he resigned from the Department of the Pacific. He was assured 
that he might have the liighest position in the Federal .service. Sorrowfully he declined, 
writing at the time: "No one could feel more sensibly the calamitous condition of our 
country than myself, and whatever part I may take hereafter, it will always be a subject of 
gratulation with me that no act of mine ever contributed to bring It about. I suppose the 
difficulties now will only be iidjusted by the sword. In my humble judgment, that was 
not the remedy." Johnston counted for more, .said JefTerson Diivi>. than an army i>f lO.OOO. 



^^^-^,0^ in il^moriam ^ 




'Twas Albert Sidney Johnston led the columns of the Gray, 
Like Hector on the plains of Troy his presence fired the fray ; 
And dashing horse and gleaming sword spake out his royal 

will 
As on the slopes of Shiloh field the blasts of war blew shrill. 

" Down with the base invaders," the Grav shout forth the en.', 
" Death to presumptuous rebels," the Blue ring out reply; 
All day the conflict rages and yet again all day. 
Though Grant is on the Union side he cannot stem nor stay. 

They are a royal race of men, these brothers face to face. 
Their fury speaking through their guns, their frenzy in their 

pace; 
The sweeping onset of the Gray bears down the sturdy Blue, 
Though Sherman and his legions are heroes through and 

through. 

Though Prentiss and his gallant men are forcing scaur and 

crag. 
They fall like sheaves before the scT,'thes of Hardee and of 

Bragg; 
Ah, who shall tell the victor's tale when all the strife is past. 
When, man and man, in one great mould the men who strive 

are cast. 

As when the Trojan hero came from that fair city's gates, 
With tossing mane and flaming crest to scorn the scowling 

fates, 
His legions gather round him and madly charge and cheer. 
And fill the besieging armies with wild disheveled fear; 

Then bares his breast unto the dart the daring spearsnian 

sends, 
And dying hears his cheering foes, the wailing of his friends. 
So Albert Sidney Johnston, the chief of belt and scar. 
Lay down to die at Shiloh and turned the scales of war. 

Now five and twenty years are gone, and lo, to-day they come. 
The Blue and Gray in proud array with throbbing fife and 
drum; 





"ON THE SLOPES OF SHILOH FIELD" 

I'lTTSmms I-ANDING — A FEW DAYS AtTER THE BATTLE 

By the name of "Pittsburg Limding." this Tennessee River point, Southerners designate the con- 
flict of April 6 and 7, 186S. The building upon the left and one farther up the bank were the only 
ones standing at the time of the battle. Of the six steamers, the name of the Tycoon, which hrouglit 
hospital supplies from the Cincinnati branch of the Sanitary Commission, is visible. Johnston's 
plan in the attack on the Federal forces was to pound away on their left until they were driven away 
from the Landing and huddled in the angle between the Tennessee River and Snake Creek, The 
onset of the Confederates was full of dash. Sherman was at length dri\en from Shiloh Church, 
and the command of Prentiss was surromided and forced to surrender. Il looked as if Johnston 
would crush the left. J'ist at this jjoint he was struck domi by a minie-ball from the last line of a 
Federal force that he had victoriously driven back. The success of the day now begins to tell on 
the COTifederatc' army. Many of the lines show great gaps. But the men ui gray push \'igorously 
toward the point where these boats lie anchored. Some heavy guns are massed near this point. 
Reenforcements are arriving across the river, l)ut General Beauregard, who succeeds Johnston in 
command, suajK-nds the battle till the miirrow. During the niglit 24,000 fresh troops are taken 
across the river by tTieTransports here pictured. They successfully withstand the attempt of Beaure- 
gard, and with the arrival of Lew Wallace from up the river victorj- shifts to the Stars and Stripes. 



But not as rivals, not as foes, as brothers reconciled. 
To twine love's fragrant roses where the thorns of hate grew 
wild. 

They tell the hero of three wars, the lion-hearted man, 
Who wore his valor like a star — uncrowned American ; 
Above his heart serene and still the folded Stars and Bars, 
Above his head, like mother-wings, the sheltering Stripes and 
Stars. 

Aye, five and twenty years, and lo, the manhood of the South 
Has held its valor stanch and strong as at the cannon's mouth, 
With patient lieart and silent tongue has kept Its true parole, 
And in the conquests born of jieace has crowned its battle roll. 

But ever while we sing of war, of courage tried and true. 

Of heroes wed to gallant deeds, or be it Gray or Blue, 

Then Alliert Sidnej' Johnston's name shall flash before our 

sight 
Like some resplendent meteor across the sombre night. 

America, thy sons are knit with sinews wrought of steel. 
They will not bend, they will not break, beneath the tyrant's 

heel; 
But in the wliite-hot flame of love, to silken cobwebs spun. 
They whirl the engines of the world, all keeping time as one. 

To-day they stand abreast and strong, who stood as foes of 

yore, 
The world leaps up to bless their feet, heaven scatters !)lessings 

o'er; 
Their robes are wrought of gleaming gold, their wings are 

freedom's own. 
The trampling of their conquering hosts shakes pinnacle and 

throne. 

Oh, veterans of the Blue and Gray, who fought on Shiloh field. 
The purposes of God are true. His judgment stands revealed; 
The pangs of war have rent the veil, and lo. His high decree: 
One heart, one hope, one destiny, one flag from sea to sea. 
Kate Browni.ee Sherwood. 




■■THOUGH GRANT IS ON 
THE I'NION SIDE HE CAN- 
NOT STEM NOR STAY-' 



■THOrGH SHERM.4N AND 
HIS LEGIONS ARE HEROES 
THROUGH AND THROUGH" 




These rare photographs presorvf 
the grim detrrmiiutiuD that ateeletl 
both of Ihcsc young Itadorn during 
tlu-'ir first great battlt. nlule gal- 
laoUy tadng Albert Sidnpj' John- 
Eittin, an celebrated by the puem 
uppositc. Grant vaa already 
known to fame. His brilliant cap- 
lure of Ports Henry and Donebon 
in February, 1862. had [ocussed 
the eyes of the Nation upon hllo. 
In executing a movement against 
Corinth the battle o[ April 6th'Tth 
was fought. Grant arrivrd on the 
field about eight o'eloek, and with 
the quiek judgment of a soldier at 
onee organized an ammunition train 
to supply the men on the firing-line. 
During the rest of thi' day he rode 
along the front, smoking a cigar 
and encouraging Ixith officers and 
men at every point. The second 
day's battle was a compicte victory 
(or his army, hut he was traduced by 
the press universally and came near 
terminating his military career 
by resigning fnmi the sen-ice. 
The picture of Sherman in August, 
laei, At Memphis, was the first to 
show the three stars on his shoul- 
der Btmps. Sherman's troops 
plunged into the very heaWest of 
Ihc fighting at Shiloh. Three horses 
were shot under him. He was him- 
self wounded 'm two places. For 
his gallant services he was commia- 
sionrd major-general of voluntevra. 
The carnage produced a profound 
effect on both Sherman and Grant. 
It was then Grant first saw that 
the eonfliet would be long and bit- 
ter. Four days after the battle 
Sherman wrote his wife: "I still 
feel the horrid nature of this war, 
and the piles of <lenil and wounded 
and maimed makes me more anx- 
ious than ever for some hope of an 
end, but I know such a thing can- 
not be for a long, long time. In- 
deed 1 never expect it. or to aiirvive 
it." But both survived in grcnt 



THOMAS AT CHICKAMAUGA 

It «as timt fierce contested field when Chickamauga lay 

Beneatli the wild torna<io that swept her pride away; 

Her dim|)liiiji dales and circling hills dved crimson with the 

flood 
Tliat had its sources in the springs that throb with human 

l)lood. 

" Go 8(11/ to General Hooker to reinforce hiit right!" 
Said Tlionias to his aide-<le-canip. when wildly went the fight; 
111 Cront the battle thundered, it roared both right and left, 
]Uit like a rock " Pap " Thunias stood upon the crested cleft. 

" Where xcill I find ifon. General, zchen I return? " The aide 
Leaned on his bridle-rein to wait the answer Thomas made: 
The old chief like a lion turned, his ]jale lips set and sere. 
And shook his mane, and stamped his foot, and fiercely an- 
SMercd, " Here! " 

The floodtide of fraternal strife rolled u)>ward to his feet. 
And like the breakers on tlic shore tlie thunderous clamors beat; 
The sad earth rocked and reeled with woe, the woodland 

shrieked in pain. 
And hill and vale were gr()aning with the burden of the slain. 

\\'ho does not minil that sturdy form, tliat steady heart and 

hand, 
That calm repose and gallant mien, that courage high and 

grand <^ 
O God. who givest nations men to meet their lofty needs. 
A'ouchsafe another Thomas when our country prostrate bleeds! 



They fought with all the fortitude of earnest men and tnie-^ 
The men who wore the rebel gray, the men wiio wore the blue; 
And those, they fought most valiantly for petty state and clan. 
And these, for tnier Union and the brotherliood of man. 

[»8| 





'niniffiiMnTMnifrTlwiTiiri 



BEFORE CHICKAMAUGA— IX THE RUSH OF EVENTS 



Rarely does the camera afford such a perfectly contemporaneous record of tlie march of events so momentous. 
This photograph shows the hotel at Stevenson, Alabama, during the Inion advance that ended in Chickn- 
mauga. Sentinels are parading the street in front of the hotel. se\eral horses are tied to tlie hotel posts, and 
the officers evidently ha\e gone into the hotel headquarters. General Alexander McDowell McCook, c'oni- 
manding the old Twentieth Army Corps, took possession of the hotel as temporarj' headquarters on the 
movement of the Army of the Cumberland from Tullalioma. On August 29, 1863, between Stevenson and 
Caperton'e Ferry, on the Tennessee Ri\-er, McCook gathered his boats and pontoons, hidden under tlie dense 
foliage of overhanging trees, and when ready for his crossing suddenly launched them into and across the 
river. Thence the tro<)ps marched o\er Sand Mountain and at length into Lookout Valley. During the 
movements the army was in extreme i>eril, tor McCook was at one time three days" march from Thomas, so 
that Bragg miglit ha^■e annihilated the divLsions in detail. Finally the .scattered corps were concentrated 
along Chickamauga Creek, where the bloody struggle of September liHh and ?Oth was so bravely fought. 

[j-7| 
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They come, those hurling legions, with banners crimson- 
splashed. 
Against our stubborn columns their rushing ranks are dashed. 
Till 'neath the blistering iron hail tlie shy and frightened deer 
Go scuriying from their forest haunts to plunge in wilder 
fear. 

Beyond, our lines are broken ; and now in frenzied rout 
The flower of the Cumberland has swiftly faced alxjut; 
And horse and foot and color-guard are reeling, rear and van, 
And in the awful panic man forgets that he is man. 

Xow Bragg, with pride exultant above our broken wings. 
The might of all his army against " Pap " Thomas brings; 
Thev're massing to the right of him, thev're massing to the 

"left, 
Ah, (ifxl be with our hero, who holds the crested cleft! 

Blow, blow, ye echoing bugles! give answer, screaming shell! 
Go. Iielch your murderous fun,', ye batteries of hell! 
Ring out, O impious musket! spin on, O shattering shot, — 
Our smoke-encircled hero, he hears but heeds ye not! 

Xow steady, men! now steady! make one more valiant stand, 
Kor gallant Steedman's coming, his forces well in hand! 
Close up your shattered columns, take steady aim and true. 
The chief who loves you as his life will live or die with you! 

By solid columns, on they come ; by columns they are hurled. 
As down the eddying rapids the storm-swept booms are 

whirled; 
And when the amninnition falls^ — O moment drear and dread — 
The licroes load tlieir blackened guns from munds of soldiers 

dead. 




G<x] never set His signet on the hearts of braver men. 
Or fixed the goal of victory on higher heights than then; 
With linyoncts and nmskets clubbed, they close the rush and 

roiir: 
Their ste])])ing-st(mes to glory are their comrades gone before. 





ON THK WAV TO CIIICKAMArCA 



This solitary observer, if he was standing here September 40, 1863. shortly before this was photographed, 
certainly gazed at the base of the hill to the left. For through the pass called Rossville Gap a eolumn in blue was 
streaming — Steedman's Division of the Reserve Corps, rushing to aid Thomas, so sore pressed atChickamauga. 
Those slopes by Chickamauga Creek witnessed the deadliest battle in the West and the highest in percent- 
age of killed and wounded of the entire war. It was fought as a result of Rosecrans' attempt to maneuver 
Bragg out of Chattanooga. The Federal army crossed the Tennessee River west of the city, passed through 
the mountain -ranges, and came upon Bragg's line of comtiuttii cations. Finding his position untenable, 
the Southern leader moved southward and fell upon the united forces of Risecrans along Chickamauga 
Creek. The \'ita! jxiint in the Federal line was tlie left, held by Tlioinas. Should that gi\'e way, the army 
would be cut off from Clnittanooga, «nth no base to fall back on. The heavy fighting of September Iflth 
showed that Bragg realized the situation. Brigades and regiments were shattered. For a time, the Union 
army was driven back. But at nightfall Thomas had regained the lost ground. He re-formed during the 
niglit in order to protect the road leading into Chattanooga. Since the second day was foggj' till the middle 
of the forenoon, the fighting was not renewed till late. About noon a break was mmie in the right of the Fed- 
eral battle-line, into which the eager lAingstreet promptly hurled his men. Colonel Dodge wTitcs: "Every- 
thing seems lost. The entire right of the army, with Ro.secrans and his staff, is driven from the field in utter 
rout. But, unknown even to the commanding general. Thomas, the Rock of Chickamauga, stands there at 
bay. surrounded, fjicing two to one. Heedless of the wreck of one-half the anny. he knows not how to yield." 



O vapi^Ktl; majesty of days not all forgotten 3'et, 
W^jctfrtsfecrate unto thy praise one hour of deep regret; 

■. OOip hour to them whose days were vears of glor^' that shall 

I"-.' flood 
The Nation's somhre night of tears, of carnage, and of blood! 

O vanished majesty of days, when men were gauged by worth, 
Set crowned and dowered in the way to judge the sons of earth ; 
When all the little great fell down before the great unknown. 
And priest put off the hami»ering gown and coward donned 
his own ! 

O vanished majesty of days that saw the sun shine on 

The deeds that wake sublimer praise than Ghent or Marathon ; 

When patriots in homespun rose — where one was called for, 

ten — 
An<l heroes sprang full-armored from the humblest walks of 

men! 

O vanished majesty of days ! Rise, tj'-pe and mould to-day. 
And teach our sons to follow on where duty leads the way; 
That whatsoever trial conies, clefying doubt and fear, 
Tbev in the thickest fight shall stand and proudlv answer, 
'" Here! " 

Kate Beoivnlee Sherwood. 



FARRAGUT 

The poet served under Farragut in the battle of Mobile Bay, 
August 5, 1864, and became his secretary. 

Farragut, Farragut, 

Old Heart of Oak, 
Daring Dave Farragut, 

Thunderbolt stroke, 
Watches the hoary mist 

Lift from the bay. 
Till his flag, glorj'-kissed. 

Greets the young day. 



M 





"Pap" Thomasisthe name Sherwood's iK>em gives this ma-isive, stem warrior; tor thus he was 
aSectioiiately known among his devoted soldiers. Colonel T. F, Dodge has written of him: 
"He was essentially cast in a large mold, in mind and body; so modest that he shrunk from 
comuiand, to which he was peculiarly fitted; with courage of the stamp that ignores self; 
possessing steadfastness in greater measure than audadty, he yet lacked none of that ability 
which can deal heavj' blows; while no antagonist was ever able to ^bake his foothold. Honesty 
in thought, word, and deed was constitutional with him. A thorough military training, 
added to a passionate love of his profession and great natural powers, made bim peer of any 
soldier. Sedate in mind and physically slow in movement, he yet aroused great enthusiasm," 



Far, by gray ^Morgan's walls, 

Looms the black fleet. 
Hark, deck to rampart calls 

With the drums' beat! 
Buoy your chains overboard. 

While the steam hums; 
Men ! to the battlement, 

Farragut comes. 

See, as the hurricane 

Hurtles in wrath 
Squadrons of clouds aniain 

Back from its path! 
Back to the parapet. 

To the guns' lips, 
Thunderbolt Farragut 

Hurls the black ships. 

Now through the battle's roar 

Clear the boy sings, 
" By the mark fathoms four," 

While his lead swings. 
Steady the wheelmen five 

" Xor' by East keep her." 
" Steady," but two alive: 

How the shells sweep her! 

leashed to the mast tliat sways 

Over red decks, 
Over the flame that jilays 

Round the torn wrecks. 
Over the dying lips 

Framed for a cheer, 
Farragut leads his ships. 

Guides the line clear. 



On by heights cannon -browed, 
While the spars quiver; 

Onward still flames the cloud 
Where the bulks shiver. 




THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
AMERICAN iXAV.VL OFFI- 
CERS AND ONE OF HIS 
MOST DARING FEATS 

In his ftdmind's uniform, 'Tlavo" For- 
TttKiit migbt pontrast n-ith pride liis 
atari ia life, in an obscure Tennessoe 
town at the opening o( the century. 
The aon of a. veteran of the Revolu- 
tionary War, he early entered the 
navy, and while yet a lad of thirteen 
twik distinguished pnrt in the battle 
bttween the Et^tx and the British ves- 
sels. PAiric nnd TAfrufi. After cruising 
all over the world, he was stntioned, 
at the opening of the Civil War. in 
the nai-y-yard in Norfolk, Mrginia. 
Though bound to the South by birth 
nod strong family tie^, he remained in 
the nalionni service without waver- 
ing. His capture of New Orleans in 
April, laea. when he ran b.v two forts 




'■DARING DAVE FARRAGUT" 



under lerrilic lire and worked h«voc in 
!L Cunfi-denitc fla-t of lliirtetm veneli, 
is one of the moat thrilling actions in 
naval wiu^arc. Its importance to th« 
Federal cause lay in the opening of the 
port of New Oricans and iteeuring con- 
trol of the lower Misaiiuppi. Farm- 
gut waa of service to the armj' in open- 
ing the whole river and thus cutting 
the Confederacy in two. The closing 
of Mobile Bay in August. 18S4, was 
another daring esploit. He had long 
planned to attaelt the forts at the en- 
trance of the bay, but not till August 
was the necessary fleet ready. The 
Imtterj- pictured Ix'low was one of the 
features to be reckoned with. Here 
at the water's edge the Confederatea 
mounted seven guns. During the 
enKugcment the pinners were driven 
from theu* posts again aud again by 
the broadsides of the fleet, only to re- 
turn with fresh men — but in vain. 




See, yon fort's star is set, 

Stomi an<l fire past. 
Cheer him, ]a<ls — Farragut, 

Lashed to the mast! 

Oh! while Atlantic's hreast 

Bears a white sail. 
While the Gulf's towerinjf crest 

Tops a green vale. 
Men thv bold tieeds shall tell. 

Old Heart of Oak, 
Daring Dave P'arragut, 

Thunderbolt stroke! 

William Tuckev Meredith. 



SHERMAN 

" \o prnisc can aild to, no blame detract from, Sherman's splendid 
reputation and services. Hi-, if any one, showed during; our Civil War 
the divine military spark. In his 1864 canipaij^ he was pitted against 
the strongest of the Confederates, always excepting Lee; and he wrote 
his own strength upon every page of its history. It would have fur- 
nished an interesting study to have seen him at the head of the splendid 
force which started from the Rappahannock when he himself started 
from Chattanooga. For Sherman's work never taxed him beyond his 
powers. It is difficult to say what he still held in reserve," — Colonel T. 
A. Dodge in " A B\rd"t-Eye View of Our Civil War." 

The poem was written on the death of General Shemmn in New 
York City, February 11, 1891. 

Glory and honor and fame and everlasting laudation 

For our captains who loved not war, but fought for the life of 

the nation ; 
Who knew that, in all the land, one slave meant strife, not 

peace; 
Who fought for freedom, not glory; made war that war might 

cease. 

Glorj' and honor and fame; the beating of muffled drums; 
The wailing funeral dirge, as the flag-wrapped coffm comes; 
Fame and honor and glory; and joy for a noble soul, 
For a full and splendid life, and laurelle<l rest at the goal. 





■FAR IIY (iHAY MOHliANS WALLS'— THE MOBILE BAY >X)HT. BATTERED BY FARRAGUTS Gl'NS 



How fiirmiiliLble wiu F&rragut's unilertnkmg b forcins his way 

into Mobile Bay a apparent f rum theiie photographa. For wood<?n 

vessela to pass MDntan and Gaines, two of the stroagest forts od 

tht coast, was pninuiuifwl liy exprrts most foolhardy. Braides, 

the channel was planted with tnrpedoi^ that might blow the 

ships to atoms, nod within IIip bay was the Confederate ram 

Ttnneaset. thought to be the most powerful ironclad ever put 

afloat. In the arrangements for the attaek, Furragut's flagship, 

the Hartford, was placed scronH, the 

Brooklyn leading the line of Iratttcsliips, 

which were preceded by four moa- 

iturs. At a quarter before six. on the 

tDoming of August ath, the fleet moved. 

Half an hour later it came within ranj^ 

of Fort Morgan. The whule undertaking 

was then threalencU with ilisaster. The 

monitor Tertimseh. eager to engage the 

Confederate ram TenatnM behiiirl \\iv 

line of torpedoes, ran straight iilie^ul, 

struck a torpedo, and i[i a few inliiiili- 

went down with moat uf the ere«. A-. 

the monitor sunk, the Brooklyn n'e.ilnl. 

Farragut signaled: "VVliafs the In.ii- 

ble.'" ■• Torpi'does. '■ nas the ani^wer. 




WHERE URUAUSIDKS STRUCK 



"Damn the torpedoes!" shouted Farragut. "Go ahead, Captaiit 
Drayton. Four hells. " Finding that the smoke from the gum 
obstructed the view from the deck, Farragut ascended to the 
rigging of the main mast, where he was in great danger of being 
struck and of falling to the deck. The captain accordingly 
ordered a quartermaster to tie him in the shrouds. The Hort- 
ford, uniler n full head of steam, rushed over the torpedo ground 
far in advance of the Beet. The batlle was not yet over. The 
Confederate ram, invubemble to the 
broadsides of the Union guns, steamed 
alone for the ships, while the ramparts of 
the two forts were crowded with specUtors 
of the coming conSict. The ironclad 
monster made straight for the flagship, 
attempting tu ram it and paying no atten- 
tion to the fire or the ramming of the 
other vessels. Ita Grst effort was unsuc- 
cessful. but o second came near proving 
fatal. It then became a target For the 
whole L'nion fleet: finally its rudder-chain 
was shot away and it became unmanage- 
able; in a few minutes it raised the white 
flag. No wirader .\1nerica115 call Farra- 
gut the greatest of naval commanders. 



Glory and honor and fame ; the pomp that a soldier prizes ; 
The league-long wai-ing line as the marching falls and rises; 
Rumbling of caissons and guns; the clatter of horses' feet. 
And a million awe-struck faces far down the waiting street. 

But better than martial woe, and the pageant of civic sorrow; 
Better than praise of to-day, or the statue we build to-morrow; 
Better than honor and glory, and history's iron pen. 
Was the thought of duty done and the love of his fellow-men. 

Richard Watsox Gilder. 




ON A GREAT WARRIOR 



K^A^ 



This elegy in its original form was written on the death of General 
Grant, July 23, 1885. The version here printed is from the 1904 edition 
of tlie " Poems of Henry Abbey," kindly furnished by the author. 

When all the sky was wild and dark, 

When every heart was wrung with fear, 
He rose serene, and took his place. 

The great occasion's mighty peer. 
He smote armed opposition down, 

He bade the storm and darkness cease, 
And o'er the long-distracted land 

Shone out the smiling sun of peace. 

The famous captains of the past 

March in review before the mind; 
Some fought for glory, some for gold. 

But most to yoke and rule mankind. 
Not so the captain, great of soul. 

At peace within his granite grave; 
He fought to keep the Union whole. 

And break the shackles of the slave. 

A silent man, in friendship true, 

He made point-blank his certain aim, 

And, born a stranger to defeat. 

To steadfast purpose linked his name. 

[M 
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THE LEAGUE-LONG WAVING LINE Ari THE ^L\R^HING F.\LLS AND RISES" 



a GILDERS ELEGT ON THE HEATH { 
GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 



Veterans of the Sixth Corps, Array of the Potomac, are here seeii marching down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the National Capital on June 8, 1865. In the immediHte foreground, at the left, the 
very sway and awing of the leading files is recorded on the glass plate as the column executes 
"platoons, right wheel." The masses in the advancing column almost seem to fall and rise. Up 
the long street the eye sweeps to catch tlie dim outlines of the Capitol. Here are no "awe-struck 
iofxs," for this is the moment of the nation's rejoicing. But twenty-six years later, when 
General Sherman died, some of the same men who passed when this picture was taken marched 
in the solemn procession that attended the last rites of the distinguished chieftain, Sherman. 



He followed duty with the mien 

Of but a soldier in the ranks, 
This God-sent man that saved the State, 

And conquered its victorious thanks. 

How well he wore white honor's flower, 

The gratitude and praise of men, 
As General, as President, 

And then as simple citizen I 
He was a hero to the end ! 

The dark rebellion raised by death 
Against the powers of life and light. 

He battled hard, with failing breath. 

O hero of Fort Donelson, 

And wooded Shiloh's frightful strife! 
Sleep on ! for honor loves the tomb 

More than the garish ways of life. 
Sleep on ! sleep on ! Thy wondrous days 

Fill freedom's most illustrious page. 
Long-mem'ried Fame shall sound thy praise 

In every clime, in every age. 

Henry Abbet. 




"WITH THE MIEN 

OF BIT 

A SOLDIER 

IN THE RANKS" 




THE COMMANDER 

OF THE ARMIES 

GRANT 

IN JULY, 1864 



Here Grant's dress is nearer uniform Ihan usual. A veteran recalls 
that it consisted ordinarily of a plain old army hat — "slouch," as 
it was called — and fatigue coat, pretty well worn, with very little 
insignia ot rank for outward show. Thus he was frequently taken hy 
the soldiers along the line tor some old eavalrj-man who was investigating 
affairs he knew nothing about. In his tours General Grant was often 
stopped by the guards around the camps and compelled to identify 
himself before the men would permit him to pass. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the sentries knew the General well enough by sight, but 
since he was not in full uniform and bore no insignia of rank, they would 
solemnly compel him to halt until they could call for the officer of the 
guard, who would formally examine the general as to his identity. 



EULOGY OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 



Tlie speech was delivered at the banquet of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, upon the occasion of the inauguration of the Grant Equestrian 
Statue, at Chicago, October 8, 1891. The address is the tribute of one 
who was for years Grant's trusted military aide and close personal asso- 
ciate. That he has not been unduly influenced by personal feeling may 
be seen from the judgment of the Confederate general, James Long- 
street : " As the world continues to look at and study the grand combina- 
tions and strategy of General Grant, the higher will be his award us a 
great soldier," 

The text here followed was kindly furnished by General Porter, by 
whose permission it is reproduced. 

AL5IOST all the conspicuous characters in history have 
risen to prominence by gradual steps, but Ulysses S. 
Grant seemed to come before the people with a sudden bound. 
The first sight they caught of him was in the flashes of his 
guns, and the blaze of his camp fires, those wintry days and 
nights in front of Donelson. From that hour imtil the closing 
triumph at Appomattox he was the leader whose name was the 
harbinger of victory. From the final sheathing of his sword 
until the tragedy on Slount McGregor he was the chief citizen 
of the Republic and the great central figure of the world. The 
story of his life savors more of romance than reality. It is more 
like a fabled tale of ancient days than the history of an Amer- 
ican citizen of the nineteenth centurj-. As light and shade 
produce the most attractive effects in a jjicture, so the singular 
contrasts, the strange vicissitudes in his mar\'elous career, sur- 
round him with an interest which attaches to few characters in 
history. His rise from an obscure lieutenancy to the command 
of the veteran armies of the Republic; his transition from a 
one-company post of the untrodden West to the executive 
mansion of the nation; at one time sitting in his little store 
in Galena, not even known to the Congressman of his dis- 
trict; at another time striding through the palaces of the Old 
World, with the descendants of a line of kings rising and stand- 
ing uncovered in his presence — these are some of the features 
of Iiis extraordinary career which appeal to the imagination, 
excite men's wonder, and fascinate all who read the story of 
his life. 




"FRIENDS WHO LOVED HTM FOR HIS OWN SAKE" 

(JliA.NT AND HIS STAFF !.V 180* BY THE TEXT POLE SITS HORACE PORTER, 

AUTHOR OF THE ADDRESS REPRODUCED OPPOSITE 

The roIl-ciiU of those present at City Point in June, 186-i, is impressive. Sitting on the bench ivt the left ia 
Lieutenant -General Grant, witli his familiar slouch hat on his knee, By him Is Brigadier-General J. A, 
Rawlins, his chief-of-statf , To the left of the latter sits Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Duff, assistant luspector- 
generaJ. By the tent-pole is Lieutenant-Colonel Horace Porter, the author of the address here reprinted. 
At the right is Captain Ely S. Parker, a full-blooded Indian. Standing behind Grant Ls one of his secretaries. 
Lieu tenant- Colonel Adiun Badeau, who later nTotc a military biography of the general. Behind Rawlins is 
Lieutenant -Colonel C. B. Coni.sto<'k, noted as an engineer. By Duff stands Lieu ten ant -Colonel F. T. Deut. 
Between Porter and Parker is Lieutenant-Colonel 0. E. Babcoek. All were faithful, in the war and later. 



General Grant possessed in a striking degree all the char- 
acteristics of the successful soldier. His methods were all 
stamped with tenacity of purpose, with originality and in- 
genuity. He depended for his success more upon the powers 
of invention than of adaptation, and the fact that he has been 
compared at different times to nearly everj- great commander 
in historj' is perhaps the best proof that he was like none of 
them. He was jjossessed of a moral and physical courage which 
was equal to every emergency in which he was placed; calm 
amidst excitement, patient under trials, never unduly elated by 
victory or depressed by defeat. While he jjossessed a sensitive 
nature and a singularly tender heart, yet he never allowed his 
sentiments to interfere with the stern duties of the soldier. He 
kncM- better than to attempt to hew rocks with a razor. He 
realized that paper bullets caimot lie fired in warfare. He felt 
that the hardest blows bring the quickest results ; that more men 
die from disease in sicklv camps than from shot and shell in 
battle. 

His magnanimity to foes, his generosity to friends, will be 
talked of as long as manly ijiialities are honored. You know 
after Vieksburg had succumbed to him he said in his order: 
" The garrison will march out to-morrow. Instruct your com- 
mands to be quiet and orderly as the prisoners pass by, and 
make no offensive remarks." After Lee's surrender at Ap- 
jwmattox, when our batteries began to fire triumphal salutes, 
he at once suppressed them, saying in his order: " The war is 
over; the rebels are again our countrymen; the best way to 
celebrate the victor}' will be to abstain from all demonstrations 
in the field." After the war General Lee and bis officers were 
indicted in the civil courts of Virginia by direction of a Presi- 
dent who was endeavoring to make treason odious, but suc- 
ceeded in making nothing so odious as himself. General Lee 
api)ealed to his old antagonist for protection. He did not ap- 
peal to that heart in vain. General Grant at once took up the 
cudgels in his defense, threatened to resign his office if such 
officers were indicted while they continued to obey their paroles, 
and such was the logic of his argument and the force of his 
character that those indictments were soon after quashed. So 
that he i>enned no idle platitude, he fashioned no stilted epi- 
gram, he sjjoke the earnest convictions of an honest heart 
when he said, " Let us have peace." He never tired of giving 




ON THE IU;iGHTS OK flHATTANOOGA"— A LANDMARK I\ GRANTS RISE TO FAME 



The view frum lookout MounUin. ahowing thi? very gruuod over which the FederBi aolditrs scmmblwl in their charge, illuslraUs Porter'a 
reference to the battle of November d3-£A, 1363. Grant's own account thus describes the eoncludingeharge: " Digcovcring that the 
enemy in his desperutiun tu defeat or resist the progress of Shermaji was weakening his center on Miiisianiir>' Ridge, determined me to 
order the advance at once. Thomas was sceordingly directed to move forward his troops, constHuting our center, Itaird's divisinrt 
(Fourteenth Corps), Wiwid'sand Slieridan's divisions (Fourtli Corps), and Johnston's division (Fourteenth Corps), with a double line of 
skirmishers liirown out, foltuwed in easy supporting dislauce by tbc whole force, and earry the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge, 
and. whun carried, to re-form bis lines on the rifle-pits with a view to carrying llie top of the ridge. These troops moved forward, drove 
the enemy from the rifle-pits at the base of the ridge like bees from a hive- — slopped but a moment until the whole were in line— -and 
commenced tlie xseent of the mountain from right to k>ft almost simultaneously, following closely tbe retreating cnemj-, without further 
ORiers. They encountered a tc&rful volley of grape and canister from near tlilrty pieces of artillery and musketry from still well-Slled 
rifle-pits, on the summit uf the ridge. Not a waver, however, was seen in all that long line of brave men. Tlieir progress was steadily 
onward until the suramit was in their possession." Three months later Grant became the first lieutenant-general since Wasliinglon 
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unstinted praise to worthy subordinates for the work they did. 
Like the chief artists wlio weave the (^belin tapestries, he was 
content to stand behind the cioth and let those in front appear 
to be the chief contributors to the beauty of the fabric. . . . 

If there l>e one single word in all the wealth of the English 
language which best describes the predominating trait of Gen- 
eral Grant's character, that word is " loyalty." Loyal to every 
great cau-se and work he was engaged in; loyal to his friends, 
loyal to his family, loyal to his country, loyal to his God. This 
pnxluced a recipnical effect in all who came in contact with him. 
It was one of the chief reasons why men became so loyally at- 
tached to him. It is tnie that this trait so dominated his whole 
character that it led him to make mistakes, it induced him to con- 
tinue to stand by men who were no longer worthy of his confi- 
dence; but after all, it was a trait so grand, so noble, we do not 
stoj) to count the errors which resulted. It showed him to be a 
man who had the courage to lie just, to stand between worthy 
men and their unworthy slanderers, and to let kindly sentiments 
have a voice in an age in which the heart played so small a part 
in public life. Many a public man has had hosts of followers 
because they fattene<l on the patronage dispensed at his hands; 
many a one has had troops of adherents because tliey were blind 
zealots in a cause he rej>resented ; but i»erhaps no man but Gen-, 
eral (irant had so many friends who loval liim for his own sake, 
whose attachment strengthened oidy with time, whose affection 
knew neither variableness nor shadow of turning, who stuck to 
him as closely as the toga to Nessus, whether he was captain, 
general. President, or sijnply private citizen. 

General Grant was essentially created for great emerg- 
encies; it was the very magnitude of the task which called fortli 
the powers which mastered it. In ordinary matters he was an 
onliiiary man. In momentous affairs he towered as a giant. 
When he served in a cuni|)any there was nothing in his acts to 
distinguish him from the fellow officers; but when he wielded 
c<>r]>s and armies the great qualities of the commander flashed 
forth, and his master-strokes of genius placed him at once in 
the front rank of the world's great captains. When he hauled 
wood from his little farm and sold it in the streets of St. Louis, 
there was nothing in Iiis business or financial capacity different 
from that of the small farmers about him; but when, as Presi- 
dent of the Republic, he found it his duty to puncture the 






"TO THE EXKCLTIVE MANSION Or THIi NATION' 

PHEHIUENT— UlUK'll i, 1809 



The immguration of I'lyssi'ii S. Grant was n particutorly impnasivi' cvmnuii)'. When he won nominaW in May. 1868, his WlXer tif ar- 
ceplAiu'e htul rluHeil witli the plknuw, " Lvt us huvc ptvcr. " which bcranic thu slugui uf the (airLjuuiin. Tic (vriMuonics im March 4th 
wen.- markoi by inteiiH- cDtbuHiaam, The ntvnt (^>:il<«t bvtwi'rn the President and CinigniiH had made the people more tluui reHpuasivc 
to the prayer. "Lei ua have peaec"; they looked lorwanl with eagerness (or thia hero ot war, the youngest of their Presidents, to Rllny 
the yttcrni'Si of {nnisun strife and se<rtiiiiuil aniiuosily. This van so mueh the i>urp«i<e ol Grant's own heart thai, out of all his piiblie 
uttcraoceH, this wan chosen fur inscription on his tomb on Hiversiile Drive in New York. Gntnt k one of the few eaptains itt thi^ history 
of the world who "imiiic war tliut iviir might cwiiw." The story of his tareer forms more than tuililary history; it is uu example for all ages. 



fallacy of the inflationists, to throttle by a veto the attempt of 
unwise legislators to tamper with the American credit, he 
penned a State paper so logical, so masterly, that it has ever 
since been the pride, wonder, and admiration of every lover of 
an honest currency. He was made for great things, not for 
little. He could collect for the nation $15,000,000 from Great 
Britain in settlement of the Alabama claims; he could not pro- 
tect his own personal savings from the miscreants who robbed 
him in Wall Street. . . . 

During his last illness an indescribably touching incident 
happened which will ever be memorable, and which never can 
be effaced from the memory of those who witnessed it. Even 
after this lapse of years I can scarcely trust my own feelings to 
recall it. It was on Decoration Day in the city of New York, 
the last one he ever saw on earth. That morning the members 
of the Grand Army of the Rejiublic, the veterans in that vicin- 
ity, arose earlier than was their wont. Tbey seemed to sjjend 
more time that morning in unfurling the old battle flags, in bur- 
nishing the medals of honor which decorated their breasts, for 
on that day they had determined to march by the house of their 
dying commander to give him a last marching salute. In the 
streets the columns were forming; inside the house, on that bed 
from which he was never to rise again, lay the stricken chief. 
The hand which had received the surrendered swords of count- 
less thousands could scarcely return the pressure of a friendly 
grasp. The voice which had cheered on to triumphant victory 
the legions of America's manhood could no longer call for the 
cooling draught that slaked the thirst of a fevered tongue; 
and prostrate on that bed of anguish lay the form which in the 
New World had ridden at the head of conquering columns, 
which in the Old World had been deemed worthy to stand with 
head covered and feet sandled in the presence of princes, kings, 
and emperors. Now his ear caught the sound of martial music. 
Bands were playing the same strains which had mingled with the 
echoes of his guns at Vicksburg, the same quicksteps to which 
his men had sped in hot haste in pursuit of I^ee through Vir- 
ginia. And then came the heavy, measured steps of moving col- 
umns, a step which can be acquired only by years of service in the 
field. He recognized it all now. It was the tread of his old vet- 
erans. With his little remaining strength he arose and dragged 
himself to the window. As he gazed upon those battle flags 




"THE TRAGEDY AT MOUNT McGREGOR"-CRA\T AND HIS FAMILY. JIT-Y 19. 1885 



On July Ifith, three diiys iM'^irc this photugraph was tnkrn. ihc pcneml was removnj to a aumnn^r cottage on Mount McGregor, near 
Suratoga Springs. Exactly a. nptk later. July iS. iS85, he breutlirci his \ust aniid the family here Bssemliled. No pcriiHl u! Llysses S. 
Grant's life whs more heroir than its closing months. He hud remained in eioellenl health up to Christmas of 1883. In tlie summer of 
ISfH he was nnnoyed hy unpleasjiDt sensations in his throat. H« iwiil little nttention to the symptoms until autumn, A physician, 
culling one day in Octotier, made an examination that alarmed him. He advised that a specialist be called at once. Cancer of the 
throat had set in. The annoj-ing sensations al length boTnme painful, and in December the disease had so far advanced that to drink 
even liijuid food was torture. General Badeau says: "He was in do way dismayed, but the sight was to me the most appalling I hod 
l!ver witnessed — ^the conqueror looking at his own inevitable conqueror; the stem soldier to whom so many armies had surrendered, 
watching the approach of that enemy before whom even he must yield." Yet the stricken chief continued work upon his "Memoirs." 
He could not now dictate to an amanuensis, so he wrote with a liand quivering with pain upon pads placed in his lap. There is something 
peculiarly noble in this determination to provide by his own efforts a competence fur liis family. Wbat effect his departure had on the 
counto' is told in the Introduction to this volume, but the demonstrations were not confined to America. On August 4th a memorial 
service was held in the English temple at fame. Westminster Abbey. No less a dignitary than Canon Farrar delivereil the funeral ad- 
dress. The civilized world joined in the mourning. Tributes to his memory extended over many years In 1896. the (.'hinese states- 
man, Li Hung Chang, left a memorial at his tomb on Riverside Drive, New York City. Giant's fame is a secure .\mer 
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dipping to him in salute, those precious standards bullet-riddled, 
battle-stained, but remnants of their former selves, with scarcely 
enough left of them on which to imprint the names of the battles 
they had seen, his eyes once more kindled with the flames which 
ha(l lighted them at Shiloh, on the heights of Chattanooga, amid 
the glories of Appomattox, and as those war-scarred veterans 
looked with uncovered heads and upturned faces for the last 
time upon the pallid features of their old chief, cheeks which 
had been bronzed by Southern suns and Iregrimed with powder 
were bathed in tears of manly grief. Soon they saw rising the 
hand which had so often pointed out to them the path of vic- 
tory. He raised it slowly and painf\illy to his head in recog- 
nition of their salutations. The last of the columns had passed, 
the hand fell heavily by his side. It was his last military salute. 

Horace Portee. 



LEE ON "TRAVELLER" 

General Lee dictHtcd the Following description to his daughter 
AgncH at Lexington, Virginin, after the war, in response to an artist 
wlio had requested it : 

If I were an artist like you I would draw a true picture of 
Traveller — representing his fine proportions, muscular figure, 
deep chest and short back, strong haunches, flat legs, small 
head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and 
black mane and tail. Such a picture would inspire a poet, 
whose genius could then depict his worth and describe his en- 
durance of toil, hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and the dangers and 
sufl'erings through which he passed. He could dilate upon his 
sagacity and affection, and his invariable response to everj' 
wish of his rider. He might even imagine his thoughts, 
through the long night marches and days of battle thn)ugh 
which he has passed. Rut I am no artist; I can only say he is 
a Confederate gray. I purchased him in the mountains of 
Virginia in the autumn of 1861, and he has been my patient 
follower ever since. . . . You must know the comfort he is to 
me in my present retirement. . . . You can, I am sure, from 
what 1 have said, paint his portrait. 





CAN ONLY SAY HE IS A CONFEDER.\TE GR.\Y"— LEE ON "TILWELLER" 



This famous photofrrapli of Lee on "Traveller" was taken by Miley, of Lexington, in September, I8B6. Li 
July of that year Brady, Gardner, and Milcy had tried to get a photograph of tlie general on his horse, but 
the weather was so hot and the flies accordingly so annoying that the pictures were very poor. But the 
September pieture has Ijecome probably the most popular photograph in tlie South. In the Army of 
Northern Virginia the horse was almost as well known as his master. It was foaled near the White Sulphiir 
Springs in West Virginia, and attracted the notice of General Lee in 1801. Lee's affection for it was very 
deeji and strong. On it he rode from Richmond to Lexington to a&suine his duties as president of Washington 
College. During the remainder of hLs life "Traveller" was his constant companion. His son records that 
the general enjoyed nothing more than a long ride, which gave him renewed energy for his work. In one 
of his letters while away from home he said: "How is Traveller? Tell him I niis.^ him dreadfully, and have 
repented of our separation but once — and that is the whole time since we parted." 




ROBERT E. LEE 

The notable foaturp of this povm is that it comes from the outhor 
of tho " Battle Hymn of the Republic." The spirit of brotherhood 
wliich this volume exhibits is nowhere more serenely exprcsseii. 

A gallant foeman in the fight, 

A brother wlien the fight was o'er, 
The haiul that leii the liost with might 

The blessed tordi of learning bore. 

No shriek of shells nor roll of drums, 
Xo challenge fierce, resounding far, 

W'lien reconciling Wisdom comes 
To heal tlie cruel wounds of war. 

Tliought may the minds of men divide, 
I^ove makes the heart of nations one, 

And so, thy soldier grave beside, 
We honor thee, Virginia's son. 

Julia Ward Howe. 



A NEW ENGLAND TRIBUTE TO LEE 

This tribute !s taken from an address entitled " Shall Cromwell 
Have a Statue.'' " delivered before the Chicago Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 17, 1902. The author. General Charles Francis Adams, 
served through the Civil War in the cavalry, acting as chief of squadron 
at Gettysburg, and at tlie close being brevetted brigadier-general in the 
regular army, from which he resigned in July, 1866. Few episodes in 
our national life have been more dramatic than the delivery of this 
tribute from the scion of an old New England family to the foremost 
representative of Virginia chivalry. The address attracted wide atten- 
tion, so much 80 that General Adams was invited by Washington and 
Lee University to become chief speaker at the centennial celebration, on 
January 19, 1907, of Lee's birth. His speech on that occasion he con- 
siders superior to the one here presented in part. 

OF Robert E. Lee as the commander of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, — at once the buckler and the sword 
of the Confederacy, — I shall say few words. I was in the 





LEE IN '63— "EVERY INCH A SOLDIER" 



Tlie words of General Charles Francis Adams are fittingly Ijome out 
by this magnificent likeness, taken by ^'annerson of Richmond in 18B3, 
when Lee was at the height of his niilitarj' power. He wears a hand- 
some aword and sash presented to him by ladies of Baltimore just 
pre^nously. Some of the ladies of Richmond had made a set of shirts 
for their hero, and asked him for his portrait on one of his visits to 
Richmond. Out of comjiliment to the ladies. General Lee wore one 
here; the turnover collar, hiph in the ne<'k, clearly identifies this i>ortrait. 









ranks of those opposed to him. For years I ivas face to face 
with some fragment of the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
intent to do it harm; and during tliose years tliere was not a 
day when I would not have drawn a deep hreath of relief and 
satisfaetion at hearing of the death of l>ee, even as I did draw 
it at hearing of the tleath of Jackson. But now, looking back 
through a jjersjjective of nearly forty years, I glory in it, and 
in them as foes. — they were worthy of the best of steel. I am 
proud now to say that I was tlieir coimtryman. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist as to the course of T,ee when his 
choice was made, of I^e as a foe and the commander of an 
army, but one opinion can be entertained. Every inch a soklicr, 
he was an opponent not less generous and humane than formid- 
able, a type of highest martial character; cautious, magnani- 
mous and bold, a very thunderbolt in war, he was .self-contained 
in victory, but greatest in defeat. To that escutcheon attaches 
no stain. 

I now come to what I have always regarded — shall e\'er 
regard— as the most creditable episode in all American history. 
— an episode without a blemi-sh, — imposing, dignified, simjde, 
heroic. I refer to Appomattox. Two men met tliat day. rep- 
resentative of American civilization, the whole world looking 
on. The two were Grant and Lee, — types eacli. Both rose, 
and rose unconsciously, to the full height of the occasion,- — 
and than that occasion there has been none greater. AI)out it, 
and them, there was no theatrical display, no self-conscious- 
ness, no effort at effect. A great crisis was to be met; and tliey 
met that crisis as great countrymen should. Consider the pos- 
sil)ilities; think for a moment of what that day might have 
been; you will then see cau.se to thank God for much. 

That month of Ajiril saw the close of exactly four years 
of persistent strife, — a strife which the whole civilized world had 
been watching intently. Democracy — the capacity of man in 
his present stage of development for self-government— was be- 
lieved to be on trial. The wish the father to the thought, the 
prophets of evil had been liberal in prediction. It so chances 
that my attention has been especially drawn to the European 
utterances of that time; and, read in the clear light of subse- 
quent history, I use words of moderation when I say that they 
are now both inconceivable and ludicrous. Staid journals, 
grave public men seemed to take what was little less than 
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"WITH A HOME NO LON(ji:)i 



The maiiaive Doric pillars o( the homr of RobeK E. Le« arc. in June, 1804. the buckgrounii for a group of Fcdenil soldiers. 'Aruiind this 
aplenilid eolonial iiionaion eluater memories of the whole course of American iiistory. It was built by the adopted son of WasUiagtan, 
GeorfCG WnsliinKton Purke (.'ustis. grandson of his nift^ Martha Custia. On the death of Martha Washington in IH02. he erreted tliis 
iurdly nuuuion with the front in imltiition (iF the Temple of Theseus at Athena. WitJiin wi^rc stored memonala brought from Mmint 
Vcmon — pictures, silver-service, and furniltirc. Hen^ Cuatis entertained with a lavish hosiiitttlity, Lafayette was a guest uf honor on 
his visit lo this country. In 1891. in the room lo the left of the main hall, the only daughter of the house was married to Lieutenant 
Robert E. I*c. In 1801 the catutc was confiaeatcd and c>ecupietl by Federal troops. The family heirloonia were removed, many ot 
them Eventuuilly Rndin^ tbeir way to the National Museum in Washington and others to their original abiding-plaec. Mount Vernon. 
The grounds bpeume a national eemctery; the first pt^mon buried there being a Confederate soldier. In 1861 the estate was sold at 
auction for delinquent toica for (ifl.lOO lo the National Government, After tlie war General Lee made small effort to recover the 
propi-rty, but in 1877 GcorRc Wasliingtun Cuatis Li'c, the heir under the law, establislied hia title to the phice and rccei\-ed therefor 
seiM.OWI. Thus Ihc n-9ting-pbce ol s.imi- SO.OOn American uoldiers passed permnnenliy into the possisaion of the American nation. 



pleasure in pronouncing that impossible of occurrence which was 
destined soon to occur, and in committing themselves to read- 
ings of the book of fate in exact opposition to what the muse of 
historj' was wetting the pen to record. Volumes of unmerited 
abuse and false vaticination — and volumes hardly less amusing 
now than instructive — could be garnered from the columns of 
the Ijondon Times, — volumes in which the spirit of contemptu- 
ous and patronizing dislike sought expression in the profoundest 
ignorance of facts, set down in bitterest words. Not only were 
republican institutions and man's capacity for self-government 
on trial, hut the severest of sentences was imi)osed in advance 
of the adverse verdict, assumed to be inevitable. Then, sud- 
denly, came the dramatic climax at Appomattox, — dramatic, I 
say, not theatrical, — severe in its simple, sober, matter-of-fact 
majesty. The world, I again assert, has seen nothing like it; 
and the world, instinctively, was at the time conscious of the 
fact. I like to dwell on the familiar circumstances of the day; 
on its momentous outcome; on its far-reaching results. It 
affords one of the greatest educational object-lessons to be 
found in history; and the actors were worthy of the theater, 
the auditory, and the play. 

A mighty tragedy was drawing to a close. The breath- 
less world was the audience. It was a bright, balmy April 
Sunday in a quiet Virginia landscape, with two veteran armies 
confn>nting each other; one, game to the death, completely in 
the grasp of the other. The future was at stake. What might 
ensue? What might not ensue? Would the strife end then 
and there? Would it die in a death-grapple, only to reappear 
in that chronic form of a vanquished but indomitable people 
writhing and struggling in the grasp of an insatiate but only 
nominal victor? Such a struggle as all European authorities 
united in confidently predicting? 

The answer depended on two men, — the captains of the 
contending forces. Grant that day had Lee at his mercy. He 
had but to close his hand, and his opponent was crushed. Think 
what then might have resulted had those two men been other 
than what they were, — had the one been stern and aggressive, 
the other sullen and unyielding. Most fortunately for us, they 
were what and who they were, — Grant and Lee. More, I need 
not, could not saj'; this only let me add, — a people has good 
right to be proud of the past and self-confident of its future 



inflmoriam ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

when on so f^reat an occasion it naturally de^-elops at the front 
men wb(» meet each other as those two met each other then. Of 
the two, I know not to which to award the palm. Instinctively, 
unconiKrioiisly, they vied not unsuccessfully each with the other, 
in dignity, magnanimity, simplicitv-. 



"Si fractus illabatur 
IniiMiviflum fcritnt i 
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With a home no longer his, I>ee then sheathed his sword. 
With the silent dignity of his subsei|uent life, after he thus 
accepted defeat, all are familiar. lie left behind him no queru- 
lous memoirs, no excul])atorj' vindication, no controversial ut- 
terances. For him, historj' might explain itself, — posteritj- for- 
mulate its own venlict. Sur\'iving Appomattox hut a little 
more than five years, those years were not unmarked by inci- 
dents very gratifying to American recollection; for we Amer- 
icans do, I think, above all things love magnanimity, and 
aj)preciate action at once fearless and generous. ^Ve all re- 
member how by the grim mockerj' of fate, — as if to test to the 
uttermost American capacity for self-government, — Abraham 
Lincoln was snatched away at the moment of crisis from the 
helm of State, and Andrew Johnson substituted for him. I 
think it no doubtful anticipation of historical judgment to 
say that a more unfortunate selection could not well have 
chanced. In no single respect, it is safe to say, was Andrew 
Johnson adapted for the peculiar duties which Booth's pistol 
imposed upon him. One of Johnson's most unhappy, most 
ill-considered convictions was that our Civil War was a con- 
ventional old-time rebellion; that rebellion was treason; that 
treason was a crime ; and that a crime was something for which 
punishment should in due course of law be meted out. He, 
therefore, wanted, or thought be wanted, to have the scenes of 
Kngland's Convention Parliament and of the Restoration of 
1600 recnaeted here, a fitting sequel of our great conflict. 
Most fortimately, the j\nierican peoi)le then gave evidence to 
Kurope of a ca])acity for self-restraint and self-government 
not traceable to Knglish parentage, or precedents. No Crom- 
well's bead grinned from our Westminster Hall; no convicted 
traitor swung in chains; no shambles dripi>ed in blood. None 
the less, Andrew Johnson called for " indictments "; and, one 



(lay, demanded that of Lee. Then outspoke Grant. — Genera] 
of the Army. Lee, he declared, was his prisoner. He had sur- 
rendered to him, and in reliance on his word. He had received 
assurance that so long as he quietly remained at his home, and 
did not offend against the law, he should not be molested. He 
had done so; and. so long as Grant held his commission, mo- 
lested he should not be. Needless, as pleasant, to say, what 
Grant then grimly intimated did not take place. Lee was not 
molested; nor did the General of the Army indignantly fling 
his commission at an accidental President's feet. That, if nec- 
essary, he wouhl have so done, I take to lie quite indubitable. 

Of Lee's subsequent life, as head of Washington College, 
I have but one incident to ofl'er. I believe it to be typical. A 
few months ago I received a letter from a retired army officer. 
It is needless to give his name; but, from his letter, I extract 
the following: 

" Lee was essentially a Virginian. His sword was Vir- 
ginia's, and I fancy the State had higher claims upon him than 
had the Confederacy, just as he supposed it had than the 
United States. But, after the surrender, he stood firmly and 
unreservedly in favor of loyalty to the Xation. A gentleman 
told me this anecdote : As a boy he ran away from his Kentucky 
home, and served the last two years in the rebel ranks. After 
the war he resumed his studies under Lee's i>residency ; and, on 
one occasion, delivered as a college exercise an oration with 
eulogistic reference to the ' Lost Cause,' and what it meant. 
Later, General, then President, I-ee sent for the student; and, 
after praising his composition and delivery, seriously warned 
him against holding or advancing such views, impressing 
strongly upon him the unity of the Nation, and urging him to 
devote himself loyally to maintain the integrity and the honor 
of the United States. The kindly paternal advice thus given 
was, I imagine, typical of his wliole post-bellum life." I_<et this 
one anecdote suffice. Here was magnanimity, philosophy, true 
patriotism; the pure American spirit. Accepting the situation 
loyally and in a manly, silent way, — -without self -consciousness 
or mental reservation, — he sought by precept, and yet more by 
a great example, to build up the shattered community of wliicli 
he was the most observed representative in accordance with the 
new conditions imposed by fate. 

Charles Francis Adams. 
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SCENES FROM SOLDIER LIFE 

BIVOUAC ON A 5I0UNTAINSIDE 

This picture, aside from tlie beautiful touches at tlie close, is to be 
prized for the record it affords of the large soul of Walt Whitman. He 
witnessed little of life at the front, but he saw all of the horror of war 
ill the hoxpitats at Washington, and exhausted his splendid vitality in 
comforting and aiding the wounded and dying. Yet into his poetry 
crept no word of bitterness or sectionalism. 

I see before me now a traveling army halting, 

Below, a fertile valley spread, with barns and the orchards of 
summer. 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, in places ris- 
ing high, 

Broken, with rocks, with cUnging cedars, with tall shapes din- 
gily seen, 

Tlie numerous cami)-fires scattered near and far, some away up 
on the mountain. 

The shadowy forms of men and horses, looming, large-sized, 
flickering. 

And over aU the sky — the sky ! far, far out of reach, studded, 
breaking out, the eternal stars. 

Walt Whitman. 
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THE BIVOUAC IN THE SNOW 

The representative woman singer of the Confederacy here furnishes 
a picture in full contrast with the prccctling. She was the daughter of 
the eminent Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. George Junkin, who was from 
1848 to 1861 president of Washington College. On the outbreak of 
the war he resigned and returned North, but his daughter, who in 1857 
had married Professor J. T. L. Preston, founder of the Virginia Military 
Institute, warmly championed the cause of her husband and of the South. 

Halt! — the march is over. 
Day is almost done; 

11341 






The encampment of the Army of the Potomac at Curaberhmd Landing is a scene strikingly similar to that 
described by Whitman. With the shadowy soldiers in the toregroand one can gaac upon tlie camp that fills 
the plain. The ascending smoke from the camp-fires drifts about in the still air, while the horses stand at 
their fodder and the men await the evening meal. Away to the left the low ground is covered with a pool of 
water formed by the rain that has fallen most of that day. To-morrow the wagon-trains in the distance wil! 
again move slowly along the heavy roads, and the soldiers will trudge, forward toward Richmond. This 
picture shows a scene in the famous Peninsula campaign, when the boys in blue were jubilantly responding 
to the demand of the North, "On to Richmond. " When this \'iew was taken the army had covered more 
than half the distance. The soldiers' hopes rise with the smoke of tlic cami>-fires all over the peaceful phdn. 
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Loose tlie cumbrous knapsack, 

Drop the heavy gun. 
Chilled and wet and weary, 

Wander to and fro, 
Seeking wood to kindle 

Fires amidst the snow. 

Round the bright blaze gather, 

Heed not sleet nor cold; 
Ye are Spartan soldiers, 

Stout and brave and !H>ld. 
Never Xerxian army 

Yet subdued a foe 
Who but asked a blanket 

On a bed of snow. 

Shivering, 'midst the darkness. 

Christian men are found, 
There devoutly kneeling 

On the frozen ground — 
Pleading for their country. 

In its hour of woe — 
For its soldiers marching 

Shoeless through the snow. 

Ijost in heavy slumbers, 

Free from toil and strife, 
Dreaming of their dear ones — 

Home, and child, and wife — 
Tentless they are lying. 

While the fires burn low — 
Lying in their blankets, 

'Midst December's snow. 



MaHGARET JUNKIN PeESTON. 



CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 

A line in long array where they wind betwixt green islands. 
They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun,- 
hark to the musical clank, 





■■THE SHADOWY hT)RMS OF HORSES" 

Thfsi- so-nosfrcnn a l)ivounc ot McClcllaii's army, in 1863, reveal, in miitli 
llir samp spirit us niiitmnn's poem, the octunl life of ihc aolilic^. At tlic 
I'liil of a hanl day's march, offiwrs and men were tireii. and liorsra and 
mules were willing to be iinhilcheri and to lubble on the fodder by the 
ivaj(c)n-tongUe, or in the rear ot the vehielc. The teamsters, mennwhile. 
B-en- gathered about the Iwinkllng carap-Srps that Whitman brings 
MoTf our ejea. Nipht will sixin fall, and the army will pass into the 
land of dreams. IJttle it nailiies the dangers of the road to Rielimonil. 




Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering 
stop to drink, 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person, a pic- 
ture, the negligent rest on the saddles. 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering 
the ford — white. 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white, 

The guidon flags flutter gayly in tire wind. 

Walt Whitman. 



ROLL-CALL 

" Corporal Green! " the Orderly cried; 
" Here! " was the answer loud and clear. 
From the lips of a soldier who stood near, — 

And " Here! " was the word the next replied. 

" Cyrus Drew! " — then a silence fell; 

This time no answer followed the call ; 

Only his rear-man had seen him fall: 
Killed or wounded — he could not tell. 

There they stood in the failing light, 

These men of battle, with grave, dark looks. 
As plain to be read as open books. 

While slowly gathered the shatles of night. 

The fern on the hillsides was splashed with blood. 
And down in the corn, where the poppies grew. 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew. 

And crimson-dyed was the river's flood. 



For the foe had crossed from the other side. 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire; 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 

[136] 




"KILLED OR WOUNDED— HE COULD NOT TELL" 



As a coQipanion to the sod lines of the poem "Roll Call," this Confederate soldier, fallen on the field of 
Spotsylvania, sjieaks more elearly than words. He is but one of 400,000 " killed and died of wounds " 
during the war; yet tliere is a whole world of pitifuliiess in his useless trappings, his crumpled hat, 
his loosened straps and haversack. Here the yonng soldier lies in tlie gathering tnilight. while his 
eouipanioiLS far away answer to their names. The empty canteen will never more wet the lips of the 
upturned face, nor shall the long musket dropped in the moment of falling speak again to the foe. 
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"TTIKRK THRV STOOD 

IN THE FAILING LlfiHT 

THESE MEN OF BATTLE. WITH GRAVE DARK LOOKS" ^ 

The spiritof Shcpheril'a somber poem, "Roll Call," livpain this^roirp — frtim t he spiidcsmcn whose hiat serviiTs to lliviri'oiiiraijos have 
bwn perfomicil, to the solemn bearers ot the nmfflp'I drums. Many mi>re such occasions were to arise; for these soldiers belonged to 
the brigade that suffered the greatest loss of life of an;- one brigade during the war: I. ITS of its men were either killed in battle or 
died of wounds. The same five regiments that lay in Camp Griffin whi'n this picture was token in IBGI marched together in the 
Grand Review on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, in IS65. When their term of enlistment cipired in 1S64, they hod all i«- 
enlisled and preserved the existenee of the brigailp. It was famous also fur l>eing composed entirely of troops from one State. It 
contained the Second. Third, Fourth. Fifth and Sixth ^'crmonl Infantry, and Inter the First Vermont Heavy Artillery. It wu 
in this respect conspicuous iu the I'nion army, which did not adopt the ConfoliTate policy of grouping regiments from Ihe same 
[I.W1 




PARTY. ^1 
IRIGADE, ^M 
"ON, isei ^M 

lign. The ^H 



BI'RIAL 
OLD VERMONT BRIGADE, 
CAMP GRIFFIN. NEAR WASHINGTON, 



Stale in liri([adts. The galliiiil record of the Vemionl brigade wna nowhere more conspicuous than in the Wildpmesa campaign, 
first Svc rcpmenta lost in the battle of the Wildemeu. May 5-6, ISM, IDS killed, 1.(117 wounded, and 57 mining, making a total of 
1,!69. Witlua a week its loss hod amounted to 58 per ci-nt. of the numlier eagaged. The words of the poet are therefore no men'ly 
fandful picture of (rightful loss in battle. There were a dozen lialtlea ia nluch the Federal armies alone lost more than 10,000 men. 
cnou^ in each ca^e to populate a city, anil it haa br«n estimated that the totals on both sides amounted to more than 700,000 killed 
and wounded. When it is recalled that most of these were young men, who ia [he natural course of events had many years of use- 
fulness yd to live for their country, the cost to the American nation ia simply appnllinR. Tliisis entirely aside from the many sorrowing 
ir the heroes of Ihe Old \'eruiont Ilrijfade and for many others who failed on any batlU-field to answer " Here" at roll-call. 



" Herbert Clinel " — At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line. 
Bearing between them this Herbert Cline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 

" Ezra Kerr! " — and a voice answered " Here I " 
" Hiram Kerr! " — but no man replied. 
They were brothers, these two ; the sad wind sighed, 

And a shudder crept through the cornfield near. 

" Ephraim Deanel " — then a soldier spoke: 

" Deane carried our regiment's colors," he said, 
" When our ensign was shot; I left him dead. 

Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 

" Close to the roadside his body lies; 

I paused a moment and gave bim to drink ; 

He murmured his mother's name, I think. 
And Death came with it and closed his eyes." 

'Twas a victory, yes; but it cost us dear: 
For that company's roll, when called at night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight, 

Numbered but twenty that answered " Here! " 

Nathaniel Ghaham Shepherd. 



WIVES 

AND 

SWEETHEARTS 




AT ANTIETAM BRIDGE 

A tTNION SOLDIER AFTER THE BATTLE, IN f 

BEH, ISaa. OCCtJPIBO WITH UIFFEHGNT " DUTIKS " 







WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS 

THE PICKET-CIUAHD 

Tlic ftiitliorship of this production has occasioned more dispute 
than liny other poem of the conflict. Very plausible details of its corii- 
positioii on August 2, 1861, were given by Lamar J'ontaine. Joel 
Chandler Harris, who declared he would be glad to claim the poem as a 
specimen of Southern literature, concluded for five separate reasons 
that it was the production of Mrs. Etlielinda Beers, Mrs. Beers in a 
private letter to Mrs. Helen Kendritk Johnson said: "The poor 
' Picket ' has had so many authentic claimants, and willing sponsors, 
that I sometimes question myself whether I did really write it that cool 
September morning, after reading the stereotyped ' All quiet, etc.', to 
which was added in small type ' A picket shot.' " Tlie lines first 
appeared in Harper'g Weekly for November 30, 1861. 

" All quiet along the Potomac," they say, 

" Kxcept now ami then a stray picket 
Is sliot, as he walks on his heat to and fro. 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 
'Tis notiiing: a private or two now and then 

Will not coimt in tlie new.s of the hattle; 
Not an officer lost — only one of the men. 

Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle." 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night. 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 
Their tents in the rays of tlie clear autumn moon. 

Or the light of the watch-fire, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh of the gentle night-wind 

Through the forest leaves softly is creeping; 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes. 

Keep guard, for the army is sleeping. 

There's only the sound of the lone sentry's tread. 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two in the low trimdle-hed 
Far away in the cot on the moimtain. 

[1*2] 






"ALL QUIET 

ALONG 

THE POTOMAC" 




A CIVIL-WAR 

SKNTHV 
ON HIS BEAT 



TIu« Unioii pidcct by the Potomac River bank, cluping his musket b the chilling bla«t m he 
tnmpi his beat, canjum up the original of Ethel Been' hiatoric poem. Hie sympathy of tbo 
poet was not misplaced. Kckct duty was an experience in every soldier's life. Begimmta 
were detuled at stated intervals to march trom their camps to the outer lines and there itis- 
poiition would be made of the men in the following order: about one half of the regiment 
would be placed in what was known as the " reterve, " while the balance (rf the men would be 
taken, by the officer of the guard designated for that purpose, to the extreme outpoat, either 
relieving another regiment or forming new outposts, according to the Deceuities or changes of 
poflition. The period of the poem is the fall of 1861. The battle of Bull Run h»d been fought 
in the summer, and thereafter there wm very little nulitary activity along the Potomac. 
McClellan was doing what was absolutely necessary to effective operations — he waa drilling 
the r«w recruits into professional aoldicn. The public at large, whose impatience had brought 
on tbe disaster of Bull Run before nther side was prepared for battle, waa natunllj' exaqter- 
aled. But the author — a woman — was more impressed by tbe fate of the loody amtineL' 



His musket falls slack; his face, dark and grim, 

Grows gentle with memories tender, 
As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep — 

For their mother — may Heaven defend her! 

The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 

That night, when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips — when low-murmured vows 

Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes. 

He dashes off tears that are welling. 
And gathers his gun closer up to its place 

As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree; 

The footstep is lagging and weary ; 
Yet onward he goes, through the bmad belt of light, 

Towards the shade of the forest so dreary. 
Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the leaves? 

Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing? 
It looked like a rifle ..." Ha! Mary, good-by! " 

The red life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night — 

No sound save the rush of the river, 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead — 

The picket's off duty fprever ! 

Ethel Lynn Beehs. 



A MESSAGE 

The bttttle of Malvcm Hill here referred to was tlio fierce conclud- 
ing engagement of the Seven Days' Buttles around Richmond which 
terminated McClellan's Peninsula Campaign. It was that buttle on 
July 1, 1862, that saved the Army of the Potomac from destruction by 
the desperate onsets of Lee, but the New England poet preserves a scene 
which has a human, not a military significance. 

Was there ever message sweeter 

Than that one from Malvern Hill, 
Fn)m a grim old fellow, — you remember? 

Dying in the dark at Malvern Hill. 
1 144 1 




"THEIR SE.VRCHING MESSAGE PROM THOSE DISTANT HOURS" 

OFF TO THE WAIl — EMBAKKATION OF NINTH AHMY CORPS AT AQUIA CREEK L.\NDINU, 
IN FEBRUAHY, 1863 

Elizabeth Stuart PJielps' iKtem "A Message" breathes a faith that inspired the mothers of many men 
wh<j stand expectantly in this pit-ture, and of many thousands more who, like them, were "off to the 
war" in 'Cl-'65, Proud, indeed, were the sweethearts and wives of theu- "heroes" marching away to 
the big camps or floating down the stream on the transiwrts. Honor and glory awaited these sons and 
brotliers who were helping to serve their cause. To eaeh fond heart came the hope: "Soon the nation 
will be ringing with my boy's praise, and his name will be repeated with blessings by unnumbered 
tongues. " But there was also the siekeniug dread that he might never agiun be heard of. that stalking 
disease might single him out in the eamp, that he might fall unnoticed when ou lonely picket service, 
that in tlie wild tumult of the eannonadiug or the panting nLsh of the bayonet charge he might be 
forgotten by his eonirades. Mrs. Ward voiced the desire of all true women, both North and Soiith. 
Though the hero in Blue or in Gray was not to fill the pages of history with deathless deeds, these women 
believed that at least he wotdd find an honored grave and rise to a higher bliss than tliis world gives. 
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With his rough face turned a little, 

On a heap of scarlet sand, 
They found him, just within the thicket, 

With a picture in his hand, — 

With a stained and crumpled picture 

Of a woman's aged face; 
Vet there seemed to leap a wild entreaty, 

Voung and living — tender — from the face 
When they flashed the lantern on it, 

Crilding all the purple shade. 
And stooped to raise hini softly, — 

" That's my mother, sir," he said. 

" Tell her "^but he wandered, slipping 

Into tangled words and cries, — 
Something about JIac and Hooker, 

Something dropping through the cries 
About the kitten by the fire. 

And mother's cranberr\'-pies; and there 
The words fell, and an utter 

Silence brooded in the air. 

Just as he was drifting from them. 

Out into the dark, alone 
(Poor old mother, waiting for your message, 

^''aiting with the kitten, all alone!). 
Through the hush his voice broke, — " Tell her — 

Thank you. Doctor — when you can, — 
Tell her that I kissed her picture. 

And wished I'd been a better man." 

Ah. I wonder if the red feet 

Of departed battle-hours 
May not leave for us their searching 

Jlessage from those distant hours. 
Sisters, daughters, mothers, think you, 

W'nuld your heroes now or then. 
Dying, kiss your pictured faces. 

\Vi.sliing they'd been better men? 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps W^ 





"THE WINTRY BLAST GOES WAILING BY 



Like a vision evoked by Gordon McCabe'a verse rises this encampment of the Forty-fourth New York on 
the Virginia plains. The snow that covers the foreground suggests of itself the faint smoke tiiat rises from 
the camp and hovers like a veil over the hillside beyond. One may suppose that "the owl. for all his feathers 
isfc-cold. " and that harca go limping through the frozen grass. Yet it is not so much the effort to keep warm 
amid the bleak surroundings that brings gloom to the soldier's heart. It is rather the emotions which the 
Southern poet has expressed in Tennysonian stanzas. Distant from home, or with no home to return to, 
the soldier feels the loss of those domestic relations which fill life with warmth and hope. The patriotism 
that leads to enlistment, or the ardor that springs from war's wild alarms, must sooner or later give way for a 
time to the simple hnman emotions that even a child can share and understand. " East, west, home's best." 
|j-IOi 
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CHRISTMAS NIGHT OF '62 

William Gonlon MoCabe entered the Confetlcrate Anny in the ar- 
tillery and rose from private to captain. At the time of writing this 
poem he was with the Army of Northern Virginia encamped about Fred- 
ericksburg. The sanguinary repulse of Burnside was only twelve days 
in the past, but the thoughts of the soldiers were turned toward family 
anti home. 

The wintry blast goes wailing by, 
The snow is falling overhead; 
I hear the lonely sentrj''s tread. 
And distant watch-fires light the sky. 

Dim forms go flitting through the gliH>m; 

The soldiers cluster round the blaze 

To talk of otlter Christmas days. 
Ami softly speak of home and home. 

My sabre swinging overhead 
Gleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow. 

And memory leads me to the dead. 

My thoughts go wandering to and fro, 
Vibrating 'twixt the Now and Then; 
I see the low-browed home again. 

The old hall wreathed with mistletoe. 

And sweetly from the far-off years 
Conies borne the laughter faint and low. 
The voices of the I^ong Ago! 

5Iy eyes are wet with tender tears. 

I feel again the mother-kiss, 

I see again the glad surprise 

That lightened up the tranquil eyes 
And brimmed them o'er with tears of bliss, 

As, rushing from the old ball-door. 

She fondly clasped her wayward lx)y — 
Her face all radiant with the joy 

She felt to see him home once more. 
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"THE SOLDIKRS CUSTER ROUND THE BLA/E" 

As if made for Gordeii McCabe's poem, this i»hot<»gra|)li shows vividly a group of pickets in win- 
ter. Pickets were the "eyes" of the array, to observe all ra.ovemeiiLs made by the enemy and 
to give warning of the approach of any force from the dire<'tion of hin Hnes. Tlie particular 
picket here is a soldier who, after lonely outpost duty on the hilltop just l>eyond his companions, 
hiis returned to warm his hands o\er their fire. "It was fortunate for these boys," remarked 
a veteran, "that they had a little hill between themselves and the enemy so that a fire mi^lit 
Ih' made without observation." In general, when facing the foe, pickets upon tlie outer lines 
were allowerl no fires of any kind. The utmost vigilanw was re<iuired, no matter what the 
(itale Kit the wcatlier. In many instances during the war .soldiers were found frozen to death at 
their posts of duty, leaning against trees, or as they had fallen while marching on their beats. 
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My sabre swinging on the bough 
Gleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow. 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 

Aslant upon my saddened brow. 

Those cherished faces all are gone! 
Asleep within the quiet graves 
Where lies the snow in drifting waves, — 

And I am sitting here alone. 

There's not a comrade here to-night 
But knows that love<l ones far away 
On bended knees this night will pray: 

" (Jod bring our darling from the fight." 

But there are none to wish, me l)aek. 
For me no yearning prayers arise. 
The lips are mute and closed the eyes — 

Sly home is in the bivouac. 

William Goeix)n McCabe. 




DRKAMING IN THE TRKNCHES 

I picture her there in the quaint old room, 
Where the fading fire-light starts and falls, 

Alone in the twilight's tender gloom 

With the shadows that dance on the dim-lit walls. 

Alone, while those faces look silently down 
I'Vom their antique frames in a grim repose — 

Slight scholarly Ralph in his Oxford gown, 
And stanch Sir Alan, who died for Montrose. 



There are gallants gay in crimson and gold. 
There are smiling beauties with powdered hair. 

But she sits there, fairer a thousand-fold, 
leaning dreamily back in her low arm-chair. 





■■THE VOICES OF THE LONG AGO" 



Tile war-time home scene from Virginia gives McCabe's line a more 
touching pathos. The old-fashioned croquet on the lawn, where tlie little 
girl has sat down and delayed the game, is in keeping with the quaint hats 
and crinoline skirts. The house and its ^ine-clad arbor have the "home" 
feeling tliat emphasizes one of the sorest deprivations of a soldier's life. 
All the poems in this section record some phase of the loneliness of the 
tented field, where thousands are gathered from many .sections. Differ as 
nmch as they may in age, previous oceupation, and whole mamier of hfe, they 
are all moved by the recollection of loved ones afar, who will give a joy- 
ous welcome on tlieir return. Mc(Jabe's verses ou this theme are classic. 
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And tlie roseate shadows of fading light 

Softly clear steal over the sweet young face, 

AVhere a woman's tenderness blends to-night 
With the guileless pride of a knightly race. 

Her hands lie clasped in a listless way 

On the old Romance — which she holds on her knee —  
Of Tristram, the bravest of knights in the fray. 

And Iseult, who waits by the sounding sea. 

And her proud, dark eyes wear a softened look 

As she watches the dying embers fall : 
I*erhaps she dreams of the knight in the book, 

Perhaps of the lectures that smile on the wall. 

What fancies I wonder are thronging her brain. 
For her cheeks flush warm with a crimson glow! 

Perhaps — ah ! me, how foolish and vain I 
But I'd give my hfe to believe it so! 

Well, whether I ever march home again 

To offer my love and a stainless name, 
Or whether I die at the head of my men, — 

I'll be true to the end all the same. 

Petehsburg Tbenches, 1864. 

William CIordon McCabe. 
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A SOLDIEK GROUP IN A MOMKNT FIT POH SONQ^-TIIE 170TU NEW YORK 
ON REa£aVB PICKET DUTY 




THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPCBLir— 'A HrNDRED CIRCLING CAMPS" 



c of this photograpli and 
in the ktf fall ut 1861, hul made her first vi. 
of MassAehiisetta. and her husband. Dr. Hi 
the Sanitary CominisBion. Of her visit she 
beguile the rather tedious drive, we Hang Frut 
'Juliii Brown 'sbody.' Theaoldiers . . . ana 



aett dirwtly «-ilh Julia Ward Howes inspiration for her " Battle Hymn." The author, 
it to Wuahington in tompany with her paslur. James I'reeman Clarke, Governor Andrew 
ive, who, ulready past the age of military seriice, rendered valuable aid as an officer of 
■rites in her " Reminiscences": "On the return from tin; review of troops near the city, to 
time to time snatches of the army songs so popular at that time, concluding, 1 Ihinh. with 
'ered back. 'Good for you!' Mr. Clarke said. 'Mrs. Howe, wli)- do you not write some good 



words for tluit Htirring time?' I replied Ihat I had often wished tu do this, but had nut as yet found in my mind any leading toward it. 
I went to bed that night as usual, and slept, according to my wont, quite soundly. I awoke in the gray uf the morning twilight; 
and OS I Iny wailing For the dawn, the long lines of the desired poem began to ttvine themselves in my mind. Hai'ing thought out all 
the stanzas, I said to myself, ' I must get up and write those verses down, lest I fall asleep and forget them.' So, with a sudden effort, 
I sprang out of bed, and found in the dimness un old stump of a pen which 1 remembered to have used the day before. I scrawled 
the verses almost without looking at the paper. I had learned to do this when, on previous occasions, attacks of versiBcatlon had 
visited me in the night, and I [eared to have recourse to a light lest I should wake the baby, who slept near me. 1 was always obliged 
to decipher my scrawl before another night should intervene, as it was only legible while the matter was (rosh m my mind. At this 




THE FIFTH VERMONT IN 1801. WITH THEIR COLONEL. L A, GRANT 

time. Iiaving completed ray writiog, 1 returned tu bed and fell ualeep, saying to myself, 'I like this better than must lliiuga that 1 liave 
written.'" In 1S8I the Fifth Vermont Iny near Cnmp Griffin. Il was on the ouUkirts of the encampmenU in Virginia, near Wash- 
ington, and consequently subject toattackg by the Confeilerates. Itscnrrer throughout th? war ia proof that the spirit of thc"Bftttle- 
Hymn " animfttcd these boys in blue. Its Lieu tenant- Colonel, L. A. Grant, who aits on his eharger to the right, beeame famous later 
as the general commanding the "Vermont Brigade," To the left is Major Redlield Proctor. Leaving Camp Griffin on March 10, 
1868. the regiment moved to the Peninsula. Its name became known at Yorlrtown and Sai-agc's Station, at Antietam, Frederick*- 
burg, and Gettysburg. In the Wilderness campaign, in the battk of May 5th, it assisted in checking the advance of the Confederates 
along the plank road in time for the Second Corps to take a strong position. It waa m the heavy fighting of the aueeeeding <lay. and 
at the "Bloody .^ngle" at Spotsylvania was engaged f()r eight hours in the deapcrsteand determined contest. The brigade commander 
reported: "It was empathicolly n hand-to-hand Gght. Scores were shot doim within a few feet of the death-dealing muakets." After 
battling all the way down to Petersburg, the Fifth Vermont was suddenly rushed to Washington to repel Early's attack. It then engaged 
in the thrilling victories of Sheridan in the Valley. In December, it returned to Petersburg and ended its active scriice only with the 
surrender at .\ppomattoit. During these four years of service, the regiment lost eleven officers and 4W enlisted men killed nn'l mortally 
wounded, and one officer and Hi enlisted men by disease. Its total loaa was therefore 338, worthy of the famoiu " \'erniont Brigade." 
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LYRICS 



BATTLE-HYMX OF THE REPUBLIC 



The unusual circumstances under which this nRtJonal classic was 
written arc recounted under the picture of the Fifth Vermont in '61, 
with their Colonel, L, A. Grant, on the immediately preceding page. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord : 
He is tramphng out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 

stored; 
He hath looseii the fateful lightning of his terrihle swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 

damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 

lamps. 
His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel : 
'■' As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 

deal: 
Ijct the Hero, horn of woman, crush the serpent with his heel. 
Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat: 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer HimI be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 
While God is marching on. 

JuiJA Ward Howe. 




MY MARYLAND 

This famous Confederate lyric had a striking origin. While James 
Ryder Handalt was teaching in Poydras College he became acquainted 
with Mr. D. C. Jenkins, editor of the New Orleans Delta, who published 
some of his verse. In April, 1861, he sent the young professor a copy 
of the poems of James Clarence Alangan. Randall was warm in his ad- 
miration of the '■ gifted Irish poet," and especially enthusiastic about 
that passionate outburst, the " Karamanian Exile." One stanza begins : 
" I see thee ever in my dreams, 
Karamnn ! 
Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman, O Karamnn .' 

His dreamy existence at Pointe Coupee was rudely broken on April 
S3, 1861, by the news in the New Orleans Delta of the attack on the 
troops of the Sixth Massachusetts as they passed through Baltimore on 
April 19tii. The first citizen to fall was a friend and college mate of the 
poet. Randall's own account of the effect of this news appears in a 
letter printed in Professor Brander Matthews' " Pen and Ink ": 

" This account excited mo greatly. I had long been absent from 
my native city, and the startling event there inflamed my mind. That 
night I could not sleep, for my nerves were all unstrung, and I could not 
dismiss what I had read in the paper from my mind. About midnight I 
rose, lit a candle, and went to my desk. Some powerful spirit appeared 
to possess me, and ahnost involuntarily I proceeded to write the song 
of * My Maryland.' I remember that the idea appeared to first take 
shape as music in the brain — some wild air that I cannot now recall. 
The whole poem was dashed off rapidly when once begun. It was not 
composed in cold blood, but under what may be called a conflagration 
of the senses, if not an inspiration of the intellect. I was stirred to a 
desire for some way linking my name with that of my native State, if 
not ' with my land's language.' But I never expected to do this with 
one single supreme effort, and no one was more surprised than I was at 
the widespread and instantaneous popularity of the lyric I liad been so 
strangely stimulated to write." Randall was always free to acknowl- 
edge that Mangan's poem "solved the meter" of his famous lyric. 

The college boys to whom he read the poem the next morning were 
so enthusiastic that he at once forwarded it to the Delta, in which it was 
printed on April Si6th. Nearly every Southern journal at once copied it. 
Mr. Randall says: " I did not concern myself much about it, but very 
soon, from all parts of the country, there was borne to me, in my remote 
place of residence, evidence that I had made a great hit, and that, what- 
ever might be the fate of the Confederacy, the song would survive it," 
[1581 






Tliese Union soldiers at Federal Hill, Maryland, in 1862, are the Gun Squad of the Fifth Company in New 
York's representative "Seventh" regiment. Sergeant- Major Rathhone is handing an order to Captain 
Spaight. Personally, the invaders were far from "despots," as Southerners soon ascertamed. In the picture 
below are veterans of this same "Seventli" leg^ment, as they appeared seventeen years later in a different 
rfllc — hosts and escorts of the Gate City Guard. In 1861, this had been the Brst body of troops to enter 
Confederate service from Atlanta. In 187!), its neighhorly call upon New York City was met by ono cour- 
tesy after another, under the auspices of the "Seventh." The New York Sun said; "The visit f 
of the (iate City Guard will do more to bring about an understanding between North and South than the 
legislation of a century." Other newspaper.^ commented on the event in a similar cordial .spirit of f riend.ship. 
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The despot's heel is on thy shore, 

Maryland 1 
His torch is at thy temple door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle-queen of yore, 

Maryland, my Marj'land! 

Hark to an exiled son's appeal, 

Maryland I 
My Mother State, to thee I kneel, 

Maryland! 
For life and death, for woe and weal, 
Thy peerless chivalry reveal. 
And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 

Maryland ! 
Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 

Maryland! 
Rememl)er Carroll's sacre<i tnist. 
Remember Howard's warlike thrust, 
And all thy slumberers with the just, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Come! 'tis the red dawn of the day, 

Maryland ! 
Come with thy panoplied array, 

Maryland! 
With Ringgold's spirit for the fray. 
With Watson's blood at Monterey, 
With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 

Maryland, my Marjdand' 



Come! for thy shield is bright and strong, 

RIarj'land ! 
C<mie! for thy dalliance does thee wrong, 

Maryland! 

[100 
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■BURST THE TYR.\NT"S CHAIN" 

M»HT1IKKS t>FFl(Klta AT A MAHYL.\.\'D HOME I.N PLEASANT VALLEY, AFTER THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM I 

The young Marj'land girl with the charming ruffles has evidently discovered at least one Northerner not a 
"tyrant" or otherwise disagreeable. The scene is at tlie Lee homestead near the battlefield of Antietam; 
the Uiue. October, 1862. Two memliers of General Bumside's staff and one of General McClellan's are liere 
seen talking with the family, who were (umisliing a temporary home for Mrs. McCIellan after Antietam. 
One would never surmise that, a short time before, the fiercest single day's action of tlie war had been fought. 
Many another hospitable home among the l)eautiful nilling hills of Maryland entertained the same kindly 
feelings for the "despots" of whom Randall sang. Many another young lady. like tlie one sitting in her crin- 
oline and mfHes opposite the handsome young offitvr. held a similar nditiiration for some leader in blue. 
Maryhuid, even in war-ti'me, was always eon-soioiis of the bond of brotherhood that linked its people with 
the American I'nion'. The group on the vine-sha<lowed veranda was but a pr»»phecy of a day when all can 
admire the martial ring of "My Marjdand" without losing pride in the greatness of the American Republic. 



Come to thine own heroic throng, 
Stalking with Liberty along, 
And chant thy dauntless slogan-song, 
Maryland, my Maryland! 

Dear Mother, burst the tyrant's chain, 

Marj'land! 
Virginia should not call in vain, 

Maryland ! 
She meets her sisters on the plain, — 
" Sic semper! " 'tis the proud refrain 
That baffles minions back amain, 

Maryland, my Maryland 1 

I see the blush upon thy cheek, 

Maryland! 
For thou wast ever bravely meek, 

Maryland! 
But lol there surges forth a shriek 
From hill to hill, from creek to creek, — 
Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 

Maryland, my Maryland I 

Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 

Maryland ! 
Thou wilt not crook to his control, 

Maryland ! 
Better the fire upon thee roU, 
Better the blade, the shot, the bowl, 
Than crucifixion of the soul, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

I hear the distant thunder-hum, 

Maryland! 
The Old IJne's bugle, fife, and drum, 

Maryland ! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb; 
HuzKa! she spurns the Northern scuml 
She breathes! she bumsl she'll come! 
she'll come I 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

James Ryder Randall. 

I KB] 
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DIXIE 

Southrons, hear your country call yotil 
Up. lest worse than death befall you! 

To arms! To arms! To amis, in Dixie! 
J,o! all the beacon-fires are lighted, — 
Let all hearts be now united! 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
For Dixie's land we take our stand. 
And live or die for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie! 

Hear the Northern thunders mutter! 
Northern flags iti South winds flutter! 
Send them back your fierce defiance! 
Stamp upon the accursed alliance! 

Fear no danger! Shun no lalxir! 
Jjjft up rifle, pike, and sabre! 
Shoulder pressing close to sbouUler, 
Let the odds make each heart bolder! 

HoM' the Soutli's great heart rejoices 
At your cannons' ringing voices! 
l''or faith betrayed, and pledges broken. 
Wrongs inflicted, insults spoken. 

Strong as lions, swift as eagles, 

liack to their kennels hunt these iK-aglesI 

Cut the unequal bonds asunder! 

I>et them hence each other plunder! 

Swear upon your country's altar 
Never to submit or falter. 
Till the spoilers are defeated, 
Till the Lord's work is completed! 




"NORTHERN FLAGS 



SOIITH WINDS 
FLUTTER" 




UNION GUNBOATS 

ON TIIE 

MISSISSIPPI 

AND THE JAMES 



These views of Federal gunboats flying the Stars and Stripes 
preserve such scenes as inspired Albert Pike's stanzas ti) the 
tune of " Dixie. " The ram Vindicalor above is partieuhirly 
apt, since "Dixie" first appeared in a "River" town, being 



printed in the Nalchts Courier i 
cllrious fart tliat tlie author 
was bom in Boston and at- 
tended Har\'ard. The lune 
itself had a Nortlirm origin* 
Daniel Decatur Emmet, who 
had traveled a great deal with 
etreiis bands and a minstrel 
eoin|iiuiy of his own. and was 
already known as the composer 
of "Old Dan Tucker," joined 
the famous Bryant's Minstrels 
in 1857. He not only appeared 
in the perfornumees, but eom- 
posed Bin for tlie cntcrtain- 
menls. The closing muuU'r on 
each occasion was known us a 
" walk-nround." ui which all 
nwmb<T8 rt the company would 
appear. One Saturday night, 
ISeptcml)er 17. IB5a, Emmet 
was told to prepare a new walk> 
around for the following Mon- 
day rehearsal, Simdaj' was 
gloomy, with a cold rain falling. 
.4s Emmet looked oiit the win- 
dow an expression with which 
he had become familiar In his 
eireus experience flashed across 
his memory,— "I wish I was in 
Dixie." Dixie referred to the 
SuTith, where many companies 



.\pril 30, laes. It is a 










spent the winter on tlie rund. Emmet at once took up his 
Gddti' an<] began to work out the melody along with the words. 
The melody which he used is supposed to have bvi'o an old 
Northern Negro air. assodated with the name of one Dix or 
Dixy, who hod a lar»re plantation, some say on Manhattan 
Liland, others on Staten Island. 
Whi^n tlic progress of alSolilion 
sentiment obliged liim to mi- 
grate southward, his slaves 
looked buck lo their old home 
as a pariHli-se. But with yeara 
the term Dtuc's Land was 
transti'm'il to their new home 
and was Itiken up by both white 
iind black OS a name for the 
South. Emmet's production 
WHS simg for the first time on 
Monday night. ScpterabiT 19, 
1S.-.B. at 172 Broadway. New 
York City, when- Bryants 
Minstrels were then showing. 
It enjoyeil instant piqiiihmty. 
Its vopie in the South was be- 
gim in New Orleans in the 
Spring of Ittfil. Mrs. John 
Woods was then playing at the 
New Orleans Varieties Theater 
in John Bnmgham's burlesque 
of "Pocahontas." In the last 
BCt'ne was a zfiimvc mareh. At 
the first ptTformance the zoii- 
aws wen' led by Miss Susan 
Denin. singing " Dixie," and re- 
appearing seven times in an- 
swer lo the persistent applause. 
The whole South took it up. 



Halt not till our I-'ederatioii 
Set'iircs utiKiiig earth's powers its station! 
Then at peace, and crowned with glory. 
Hear your children tell the story! 

If the loved ones weep in sadness, 
Victory soon siiall hring them gladness, — 

To arms ! 
Kxnltant pride soon vanish sorrow; 
Smiles ehase tears away to-morrow. 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! luirrah! 
l'"or Dixie's land we take our stand, 
And live or die for Dixie! 

To arms ! To arms ! 
And conijuer peace for Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 
And con(|uer peace for Dixie! 

Ai.BKRT Pike. 



SHERMAN'S MAHCH TO THK SEA 



TIk' song tliJit nmiU: Shermnn's marcli famous, acording to Hic 
General, who reiimrkctl to George t'ltrj Eggleston: " It was this poem, 
with its phrase ' march to the sea,' that threw a glamor of romanee over 
the movement which it celehrates. The movement was nothing more 
tliiin a change of base, an operation perfectly familiar to every military 
man. But a poet got hold of it, gave it the captivating title,  The Mareli 
to the Sea,' ami the unmilitary public made a romance out of it." The 
author was regimental adjutant of the Fifth Iowa Infantry when he 
was captured in a charge at the imttli- of ^[issionary Ridge, November 
24., ISfi-S. He was confined successively in si\ Southern prisons, escap- 
ing three times and being each tinu' recaptured. While imprisoned at 
Columbia, South Carolina, one chilly moniing in a little wedge tent he 
wrote the song here reprinted. Meagre reports of Sherman's leaving 
Atlanta had come through a daily paper, which a kindly disposed negro 
stuffed into a loaf of bread furnished to a mess of the Union prisoners 
who were fortunate enough to have a little money to pay for it. Through 





rKNK AHTKR SHERMAN 



This Treihly turned mrth im llif mtrFnchmenU ul Rfsbck. uver which the wmlx haw shot up in thr spring wrathor i>f 18M, witiw 
the cvm-handiHl straggle ot May l*-15th. tu which Byprs rpfera. The lieavy limb«r auu\r Ihr movement uf Iroups very difiiitilt, bi 
wasuf advantage to the ronTederateii behind theirfurtlliuiliuiui. In one case the uttackt^ni under (ienent Henry M. JuiUh were moving 
lip u valley to stonn a salient, when Ihey were met by a nmrderoiw Gre from the edge of the wundg in fnmt as well an (mm the right. 
The bluffs proved loo ateep for even their duh and courage. At another point (n?neni1 J. D. I'ul'i men (charged directly upon the 
pnlreachments and d^o^■e the opposing (oree out aflera fierce struggle. Artillerj- trom Mgher up the slope then opened upon the Fedrratu, 
.to Iliat they had to use the reverw o( the work jiut ivptured, atrcngthemng it with small timber, like that in the picture, till re^orce- 
nicDta isiue. All the fighting wa.i of thin nature \h sihih u Sherman f(ot into position tu march aeruu the river lu JohuHton's rear, that 
v.ary gi-neral rt-tr-iilti!. leaning all the "wilil hills" in lUc ;i.wsi-ssion of the Ki-derals. 




its troublt^d liiius the eager cars and eyes 
and fiiniing frt'fdom. 

Another prisoner, Lieutenant Rockwell, heard the poem and under 
the floor of the hospital building, where a number of musical prisoners 
quartered themselves on mother earth, wrote the music. It was first 
sung by the prison glee club, led hy Major Isett, where, intermingled 
with tlie strains of " Dixie " and kindred airs to adapt it to audiences of 
Southern ladies, it was heard with applause. 

It may be added that Henry Clay Work's " Marching Through 
Georgia " was sung at the Grand Review in Washington on May 24, 
1865, and soon became inclJNpensablc at all encampments of Grand Army 
veterans. But General Sherman could never abide the more popular 
production, always expressing his preference fi>r the poem liere re- 
printed. 




Our camp-fires shone bright on the mountains 

Tliat fi-owned on the river below. 
While we stood by our guns in the morning. 

And eagerly watched for the foe; 
Wlien a rider came out from the darkness 

That hung over mountain and tree, 
^Vnd shouted: " Hoys, up and be ready! 

For Sherman will march to the sea." 

Then cheer upon cheer for bold Sherman 

Went uj) from each valley and glen. 
And the bugles re-eciioed the music 

That came from the hps of the men; 
l''or we knew that the stars in our banner 

More bright in their splendor would be, 
And that blessings from Nortldaiid would greet us 

AVhen Slierman marched down to the sea. 




Then forward, Ixjys! forward to battle! 

We marched on our perilous way, 
^Vnd we stormed the wild hills of Resaca — 

God bless those who fell on that day! 
Then Kcnesaw, dark in its glory, 

Frowned down on the flag of the free. 
But the East and the West bore our standards 

Ajid Slierman marched on to the sea. 




"WHEN SHERMAN MARCHED DOWN TO THE SEA 



Tliis somber view of Fort McAllister, on the Great Ogeeehee RJver, was taken soon lifter the term in at ion 
of Slierraan's famous march. As Byers sings of the achievement, the movement began in May. 18C4, with 
the advance against Johnston, hut the usual understanding is of the march from Atlanta, whioh began on 
November I5th. On December 10th, Sherman's army had closed in on the works around Savannah. The 
general's first move was to make connections with the fleet and its supplies. The country about Savannah, 
afforded nothing but rice, which did not satisfy an army that for a month had l>eon living on pigs, chickens, 
and turkeys. But the only convenient channel of communication was the Great Ogeeehee, guarded by the 
fort that Jiad defied the navy for two years. Its storming by Ha7.en, on December 17th, was welcome to 
Sherman's men above most victories. A foraging party had rowed down the river into Ossabaw Sound and 
met a steamer coming in, the crew of which said that it was tbe Nemeha and had Major-General Foster 
on board. The party answered: "Oh, we've got twenty-seven major-generals up at camp. What we want 
is hardtack 1" On December 21st, the army entered Savannah. Sherman's ac]^e^■ement was world-famous. 
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The war-lime \'iew of the Chrtttanooga Rher. from Lookout Mountain. gives a good notion of the coimtry 
throutjli wliifh Sliermaa a(i\'an(*d on the first half of his "raarnh to the sea." Byers reckons this famous 
niiUtary operation as Iw^inning with the t-ampui^i agiiinst .losepli E. Jolinston. Slierman's forces were 
centered at Ringgold, a httle south of the point here pictured. The fighting in this campaign waa of the 
most picturesfiuc variety. Johnston was a master of defeiLiive warfare. The mountainous nature of the 
potmtry cnaliled liim to entrench his forces at cverj' step. He could always wait to he attacked, could 
always he sure of having the advantage in pasition, and could retreat through the passes to a new stand 
before the Federal forces could arrive. The Union troops, on the other hand, must advance along the 
railway to keep in touch witli their ha.se of supplies in the rear, must fight their way through forests, over 
boulders, across torrents and broad rivers, ever in the face of a ^'igilant foe. Thus from May fith to September 
2d, 1864, Sherman fought every foot of liLs way into the city of Atlanta. " Each valley and glen " had seen 
w>[»e of his sturdy followers fall, but his victorious banners fluttered in the breeze on every mountain side. 




"BUT TO-DAY FAIR SAVANNAH IS OURS" 



Byers' line celebrfttes a triumph fresh when this chnrming view of the Savannah River was taken. Drooping 
live-oaks and tangled vines give the seene an air of almost tropical hixuriance. The far gleam of the rivpr 
from across the level marshes adds just the picture to accompany the song "that echoed o'er river and lea." 
The march from Atlanta to Savannah is the operation usually thought of when the famous phrase, " March 
to the Sea" is uttered. It was November 15, 1864, when Sherman's army "swept out from Atlanta's grim 
walls" after the total destniction of the military resources of the city. The undertaking was considered one 
of unparalleled daring. For more than n month the North heard not a word of Sherman and his mi 
Conjectures as to his whereabouts and activities were of the wildest. But, as a matter of fact, the undertaking 
wa-s proving one long holiday. There were no Confederate troops suflScient to check the Northern forces. 
Their foraging parties provided all the soldiers could desire. Indeed, Sherman wrote his wife, "We have 
lived sumptuously, — -turkeys, chickens, and sweet potatoes all the way." Yet the greatness of the expedition 
grew on him. Before the end of the year he wrote, "Like one who has walked a narrow plank, I look back 
and wondei if I really did it " He did well to wonder. The journals of the civilized world were loud in his 
praise. Scores of jioems heralded him. Byers" song gave additional fame by its captivatingly romantic title. 



Still onward we pressed till our banners 

Swept out from Atlanta's grim walls, 
And the blood of the patriot dampened 

The soil where the traitor flag falls. 
We paused not to weep for the fallen. 

Who sleep by each river and tree. 
But we twined them a wreath of the laurel, 

^id Sherman marched on to the sea. 

Oh, proud was our army that morning. 

That stood where the [jine darkly towers. 
When Sherman said, " Boys, you are weary, 

But to-day fair Savannah is ours." 
Tlien sang we a song for our chieftain. 

That echoed o'er river and lea. 
And the stars in our banner shone brighter 

When Sherman marched down to the sea. 

Samuel Hawkins Makshall Byebs. 





"SAMTtO'S RKJHT TO BK KILT" 

COLORED TROOPS AT DRILL^VICKSBL'RG, 1864 




TO ILHSTRATE '■SAMBO'S RIGHT TO BE KILT' 



A beautiful Southem muuion Btanib in Bickering sli&dons o( wiilnut and tliu and white oak, ooct in frunt &re some oF the negro troop! 
lEut have been(onn(^dtrom"c<jntrabiinils," The paasionsof the period w»iipd[>artiriilarl,v bitter over the question of employing Negrooa 
in wurfan-. ChiLrles timham Halpinc cumes tuthe rescue, in hia poem that follows on pa^ ITG. with a saving sense of Irish humor, lie 
suggests that " lueo who uUjert tii Sambo aliould take his pliKi' and lit|lit. " Ai fur hiuuelt, he uill olijet-t not at ull " if Sambo's body 





GUARD OF COLORED TROOPS AT THE PROVOST-MAIiSHALS-BEAUFORT. NORTH CAROLIXA. 1801 



should atop a ball that iras coming fur me direct. " This rcculls Artemas Wnrd's announrement of his ou-n patriotism, which he said 
hchvlrarricdsurarthat he wnsnitlingFurall his wifr's relutivca ti)gu lu the front! The human aide uf tliis prublpin helps to Miive it. 
as with others. Certainly, Ihc line nbove presents a firm luid siJdierly front. Many of the colored regiments came to be well-disei- 
plined and acniceable. Their bravery is attested by the loss of lite at Battery IVagner and in the charges at the Petersburg crater. 



THE LIGHTER SIDE 



SAJIBOS RIGHT TO BE KILT 

This effusion has a curious historical value. Charles Graham Hal- 
pine, an Irishman in birth and training, had established himself in liter- 
^t^ arv work in New York when the war broke out. He enlisted in a three 
months' refpnM>nt and continued on the staff of different cJficers, where 
he attracteil attention for his executive ability. In 1862 he was on the 
staff of General David Hunter at Hilton Head. South Carolina. Gen- 
eral Hunter orfEaniiotl the first regiment of negro troops to be mustered 
into the Fwleral ser\iiv. This proceeding created serious alarm in Con- 
gress, and gn.'at excitement over the country. Halpine contributed this 
Itumomils tn'atnient of the contested subject to the Xnc York Herald 
over the signature of " Private Miles O'Reilly.*' 

Some toll lis 'tis a hiiniin' slianie 

To make the naypers fight ; 
An' that the tlirade of heiii' kilt 

lleloii^ but to the white: 
lint as for me, iii>on my sowl! 

So lilwral are we here, 
I'll let Saiiil«i lie miirthered instead of myself 
t)n even- day in the year. , 

On every day in the year, boys. 

And in every hour of the day; 
The right to be kilt I'll divide wid him; 
An' divil a word I'll say. 

In battle's wild commotion 

I shouldn't at all object 
If Sambo's body should stop a ball 

That was comin' for me direct; 
And the prod of a Southern bagnet, 

So ginerous are we here, 
I'll resign, and let Sambo take it 

On every day in the year. 

On every day in the year, boys, 
And wid none o' your nasty pride, 

[1781 




"I'LL LET SAMBO BE MURTHERED INSTEAD OK MYSELF" 
COLORED INFANTRY AT FORT LINCOLN, 1862 



This picture possesses especial interest as the subject of the foUowing coraraent by Major George Haven 
I'utnatu (ii contributor to Volume 1 of this History) from his experience as a Federal officer in charge of 
ci>!ore(I troops: Late in the war, when the Confederacy was sadly in need of fresh supplies of men, the propo- 
sition was more than once brought up in the Confederate Congress and elsewhere for the arming of the slaves 
or of a selection of the sIa^'es. Rut such a step was never \entured upon. On the Northern side, us early as 
1864, regiments were formed of the colored residents of the North, the first two being the famous Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth Massachusetts. These men represented, of course, a fairly high average of intelligence and of 
education, and they did brilliant fighting. In the course of the succeeding two years many regiments were 
organized out of tiie plantation negroes as they made their way across into Federal lines, or as Federal control 
extended over plantation country. These men also rendered earnest, faithful, and usually effective service. 
They lacked, as was <juite natural, individual initiative. They did not do pixxl fighting in a skirmish-line. 
They wanted to l»e in touch, shoulder to shoulder, and within immediate reach of the commander's word; 
but there is hardly an instance In which, when once under fire, they did not fulfil their duty pluckily and per- 
sistently. The army rosters show that more than 150,000 colored men fought under the Stars and Stripes. 



All my right in a Southern bagnet prod 
Wid Sambo I'll divide! 

The men who object to Sambo 

Should take his ]>lace and fight; 
And it's betther to have a nayger's hue 

Thau a liver that's wake an' white. 
Though Sambo's black as the ace of spades, 

His finger a thrigger can pull, 
And his eye runs sthraight on the barrel-sights 
From luidher its thatch of wool. 
So hear me all, hoys darlin". 

Don't think I'm tippin' yovi chafT, 
The right to be kilt we'll divide wid him, 
And give him the largest half! 

Charlks Ghaham IIalpine. 



THK YEAR OF JIIKII.KE 

AcTordiii^ to common rt-port n body of negro troops haiik these 
words HN they entered Kit-hmond nn tlie morning of April 3, 186i5. 
Goorge Cnry K^glestoii ftddi* h specinl interist to the nong: " It is ftu 
interesting fact, illustrtitive of the eliisticity of spirit .shown by the 
loHers in the great conto^tt, that the Kong, wliich might have hecii Kup- 
posed to be pecuharly offensive to their wounded pride and completely 
out of harmony with their deep deprcHsion and cliagrin, Wcame at once 
a favorite among them, and was sung with applause by young men and 
maidens in well nigh every house in Virginia." 

Say, darkeys, hab you seen de massa, 

Wid de muffstash on he face, 
(>o long de road some time dis mornin', 

Ijike he gwine leabe de place? 
He see de smoke way up de ribber 
Whar de Lincum gunboats lay; 
He took he hat an' leff berry sudden, 
And I spose he's runned away. 
De massa run, ha, ha! 
De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
It mus' be now de kingdum comin', 
An' de yar oh jubilo. 





"AM> HIS EVE iirXS STHILVKIIIT ON THE BARREL SIGHTS" 



These Negro pickets near Dutch Gap Canal ia 1864 were jKising proudly for 
their photograph, unconscious that they were illustrating Halpine's line so 
closely. The natural love of the Negio for imitating the white folks was not 
the only trait that distiiigitished the colored troops at Dutch Gap. Work on 
the canal proved to be very dangerous. The Confederate sharpshooters in the 
vidnity were continually firing at the men froni tree-tops, and several mortars 
were continually droi)ping bombs among the scjuads, who had to seek refuge in 
dug-outs. In the fall of 1864 most of the labor was performed by colored troops. 
Genera! P. S. Michie reports that they "displayed the greatest courage and for- 
titude, and maintained under the most trying circunistances their usuid good hu- 
miir and clieerfid disposition." Such a record may encourage their well-wishers. 
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lie six foot one way an' two foot totlder. 

An' he weigh six hundred poun' ; 
His coat so big he couldn't pay de tailor, 

An' it won't reach half way roun'; 
lie drill so much dey calls him cap'n, 

An' he git so mighty tannal, 
I spec he'll try to fool dem Yankees, 
For to tink he contraband. 
De massa run, ha, ha I 
l)e darkey stay, ho, ho ! 
It mus' be now de kingduni comiii' 
An' de yar ob jubilo. 



I^e darkeys got so lonesome libb'ii 

In de log hut on de lawn, 
Uey mo\'ed dere tings into massa's parlor 

For to keep it while he gone. 
Dar's wine and cider in de kitchin. 

An' de darkeys dey hab some, 
I spec it will be all fiscated 

When de Lincum sojers come. 
De massa run, ha, ha ! 
De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
It nuis' be now de kingduni coniiti'. 
An' de yar ob jubilo. 

De oberseer he makes us trubble. 

An' he dribe us roun' a spell, 
Wa lock him uj) in de smoke-house cellar, 

Wid de key flimg in de well. 
De whip am lost, de han'-cuff broke, 

Hut de massy hab his pay ; 
He big an' ole enough for to know l>etter 
Dan to went an' nm away. 
De massa run, ha, hal 
De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
It mus' be now de kingdum coniin', 
^Vn' de yar ob jubilo. 

Heney Ci-ay AVohk. 
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■■{'OXTUAIiA.N ' 

NEGRO TKAMHTER8 NKAR BUTLKIl's SIGNAL TdWEit, ItlCRMUDA HUNDRBD, 188* 



The history and nature of "cnnlrahand of war," so expressively illustrated by this photograph, urtf thus ex- 
plained by George Haven Putnam: Early iu the war, General Benjamin F. Butler invented the term "eon- 
trabiuid," which came to be accepted as the most convenient classification for the colored refugee who had 
made Ids way within tJie Federal lines and who, while no longer a slave or a piece of property, was iiot yet 
accepted as a jjerson. It was the legal theory of Butler that the property rights ia the refugee who had been 
a slave had, under war conditions, been annulled. Throughout the war, the information of happenings 
within the enemy's lines was frequently enough brought to our headquarters by the (more or les.i) " intel- 
ligent contraband," As far aa my experience goes, the colored reporter was always willing and eager to 
help. I know of no single instance on record in which false or misleading information was knowingly given 
by the colored man; but this information was, nevertheless, in a large number of cases by no means trust- 
worthy. The darkey had no capacity for accuracy of observation or for precision of statement. An enormous 
allowance had to be made for his imagination when he was describing to us the number of the enemy's 
troops that were in position or that possibly were advancing to the attack. His imagination worked most 
frequently on the apprehensive side. His experience had made hopefulness somewhat difficult for him. 








rXKXPKCTEO CIVILITV 

TIIK fottffwinf^ incwlent. vfatcli ftccuirttl sr<on afle-r Gtrt- 
cral (ftTUit'% arriral at Chattanr^ji^ m 0:^*flier. )V*3. » 
priatnl by i'ltttteraX lloraux PitrUr in hi> tntertaining and valu- 
able rT.iiiini«*TKre», " CamjiaE^niri^ wttb Grant ": 

As vxrfi ait omittiuuk^iU/n liatl tictrn openefl with our boat 
of !fltpplM.-<i, (ierieral Grant mafiif^^i an eaj^rnessti>aoiuai!it 
liiiiLSc-ir niiiiiitt-ly uith the pfnatiftti of the tnemy. with a vitw 
to takiriif the offerivive. ifne nfirttliin he siartttl towani •'ur 
rif^ht, H'ith several ^tatf oflfic^ers. to make a fiersr*nal exaniinat>:>« 
of that jjortion of the lirie. W'lien Ife canie in sijfht of Chat- 
taiHHjga Creek, which se|»aratwJ wjr pickets froni those of the 
eiK-iiiy, he dircfrter] tiKiv: wIki liwl ac«:«iniffanieil hini to halt simI 
reniaiti out of si^ht while Ik.- a^hanc:^! alone, which be siipposrd 
he (-<tiil(l (Jo H'itboiit attractinj/ much attention. The [tiekt-ts 
were within hailing di-s-tarice of one arKfther tm op[X)site t>anks 
of the ereek. I'Iktv had establislieil a teniiM>rar\' truce on tlteir 
own resjHfnsibility, and tlie men of each amiy were alloweil to 
l^et water fnmi the same stream uitlvtit liein^ Hred ii|M>ii by 
those on the other side, A sentinel of f»ur picket-guanl reci\ii- 
nized Ciei^eral (rrarit as he approached, and gave the customarj- 
cry, " Turn out the ^lard — crtmmaodlnf; general I " The enemy 
on tlie ()|HKisite side of the creek evidently heard the wortls, and 
oi!e of his sentinels cried out, '" Turn out the guard — tieneral 
(irant!" The Confederate guard Untk up the joke, and 
promptly formed, facing our line, and presented arms. The 
General returned the salute by lifting his hat, the guani was 
then dismissed, and he continued his ride towani our left. We 
knew that we were engaged in a civil war, but such civility ex- 
ceeded our expectations. 
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TIIK AGED STRAXCiER 

AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR 

" I was with Cvrant " — the stranger said; 

Said the fanner, " Say no more, 
Jhit rest thee here at my cottage porch, 

J*'or thy feet arc weary and sore." 




"DK DARKEYS GOT SO I/>NESOME" 



1 1,1,1 'STRATION FOH * TIIK YKAIl OF JUHILI 



The crinoline of the old "auntie" in the center and tlie quaint sunhonnetn of her c^omp anions arc distinguish- 
ing marks of the war-time scene — a Mississippi plantation, where tlie darkies have gathered to relieve 
some of the lonesonieness of whieh Work writes. It was one of the noteworthy features of the war tliat the 
[leople who, before the eonflict, had iH-en supposed to lie on the )H)iiit of rising and inaugurating a race-war, 
remained (luietly at work on the largo plantations. Frcfpiently only women were left to direct the labor 
of the slaves. Several diaries from various parts of the South tell of the continued affection and even devo- 
tion of ttiese colored jieople. It is only of the clo.se of tile war that the scenes in "Tlie Year of Jnbilec" can 
Ijc imagined. But tlie picture above Is typical of all the four years of the conflict and of later negro hfe. 




Eift Kigljtf r ^\bt * «• * *  * .s,_2) 

" I was with Grant " — the stranger said; 

Said the farmer, " Nay, no more, — 
I prithee sit at my frugal board. 

And eat of my humble store. 

*' How fares my boy, — -my soldier boy. 

Of the old Ninth Army Cori)s? 
I warrant be bore him gallantly 

In the smoke and battle's roarl " 

" I know him not." said the aged man, 

" And, as I remarked before, 
I was with Grant " — " Nay. nay. I know," 

Said the farmer, " say no more: 

" He fell in battle, — I see, alas! 

Thou 'dst smooth these tidings o'er, — 
Nay, speak the truth, whatever it be, 

Though it rend my bosom's eore. 

" How fell he, — with his face to the foe, 

Upholding the flag he l»)re? 
Oh, say not that my boy disgraced 

Tlie uniform that he wore! " 

" I eannot tell," said the aged man, 

" And should have remarked liefore. 
That I was with Grant. — in Illinois. — 

Some three years before the war." 

Then the farmer spake him never a M'ord, 

liut beat with his fist full sore 
That aged man, who Iiad worked for Grant 

Some three years before the war. 

Francis Kkkt IIartf,. 



"GAY AND HAPPY STILL" 

Tlie ex-Con fedcriitp of twenty-four, just released from Point 
Lookout Prison, put into the pashngc quoted (from his novel, "Tiger 
Lilies ") tiic kind of Iiunior which appears in the fmniliar song and 
which had sustained I-ee's ragged veterans during the preceding four 
hard years. (.s« poft iss) 

[1841 





]MP()SI.\r. OKFICKRS AND RjREIGN ATIACIIES 




WHO UNBKND BETWEEN BATTLES— FALMO I TH. Vnt(;[NI,\. Al'ltll.. 



Jjest the [vader suppose the lEfe «[ the Civil Wnr flulillcr wo* unrplicwd l>y any sallies uf ploj'fulneBa. these photo- 
graphs of 1803 are reproduced. No schoolboys b their wildest larks ciiuld cngap' in a strugKle of more mork- 
desperate nature than that waged by these officers o( the Army of the Potomac, nith the English. Freiieh, and 
AuitHan attaches come to report to their Govemmenta hew Amencans made war. Boies and chairs huve been 
BCattered hither and yon; swonli are shisliing in deadly combat: bottles are wieldi-d by some in the hand-lo-luind 
melee. The burly attat'hi at the right is even preparing lo dig a grave for the unfortunate slain in the combiil. 
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AT THE SUTLKR'S STORE 
A LIFELIKE CROUP 



A liigli degree of artistic feeling and skill was shown by the war phntoKrapher who preaen'ed 
Ihis Iiaiid of Joking soldiers beside a sutler's store. Few photngrapliic feats arc as difficult, even 
to-day. as the successful portraying of such a number of difTerent subjects, in poses so remark- 
ably diversified, and under such abrupt color contrasts of light and shadow. Evidently, the 
iirTiiy was in a |»ernianent camp when this picture was taken; for it was then that the sutlers 
would open up their stocks of canned go<Kis, soft drinks, playing cards, handkerchiefs, paper 
collars, and such luxuries, enjoyed by the hoys of '61 only at iiifrer|uent intcr\'als. Sometimes 
the soldiers ret)elled against the storekeeper's extortionate prices, and once in a while, on the 
eve of a forward movement, they would sack the little shanty of its contents by way of reprisal. 
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CAMP HUMOR 
FACETIOUSNESS OF A SUTLER WITH THE WESTERN ARMIES 

The signs aljout Uils sutler's store in Tennessee display the rude wit of the soldier in camp. The name over 
the little shanty contains an affectation of French elegance that is amusing evnn to-day. The misspelling in 
the annoiincemen', "Meels at all Ours," may not have ap[>ealed to all the frequenters as strongly as to us, 
hut the impfisiniT dotlaration that it was kept on tlie Eurojwan plan came to l>e understood by eveiyonc. 
There wa« no humoral all in some <i[ the signs, such as tlic warning over the door "No Tick," as many a lad 
with empty pockets nui.st have found when he felt very thirsty for "XXXX Ale." No one can be so sure of 
the other sign "No Li:ri;or Sold to Soljers." Prubalily the arrangements could be made in the dark of the 
moon for susi>enaion of this grim regulation. The sutler'.s store wius a center of the sot ial life of tlie squad in 
ofl hours. Here they would gather to chat over the events of the last campaign, to compare notes on the 
various leaders, to discuss the probabilities of the next advance, and to swap yams from all possible sources. 
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lieutenant Flemington spurred liis horse forward and 
turned him round full-face to the party. 

"Gentlemen, there's some mistake ahout all this I " said 
he, as the men stopped, laughing at a puzzled expression which 
overspread his face: "for whereas, this honorable company of 
six has lx;en for three years or more toilsomely marching on foot 
with an infantry regiment— hut now rides good horses: and 
whereas, this honorable company of six has heen for three years 
feeding upon hard-taek and hacon which grew continually 
harder and also less and wormier^but now devours Virginia 
biscuit and spring-chickens and ham and eggs and — and all the 
other things that came on, and went off. the table at mine host's 
of the Court House this morning . . . and whereas, we have 
liitherto draggled along in pantaloons that we could put on a 
dozen ways by as many holes, have worn coats that afforded no 
protection to anything but the insects congregated in the seams 
of tiic same, have had shirts that — shirts that — that — at any 
rate we hai'e had shirts — but now do fare forth prankt in all 
manner of gorgeous array, such as gray jackets with fillima- 
gree on the sleeves of 'em, and hussar-breeches, and cavalry- 
boots, an<l O shade of Jones of Georgia! with spurs to boot and 
clean white collars to neck: and whereas, we have been accus- 
tomed to think a mud-hole a luxury In the way of beds, and 
have heen wont to beg Heaven as its greatest l)oon to man, not 
to let the cavalry ride over us without waking us up to see 'em 
do it — but now do sleep between white sheets without fear of 
aught but losing our senses from sleeping so intensely: and 
whereas, finally, all these things are contrary to the ordinary 
course of nature and are not known save as dim recollections 
of a previous state of existence in itself extremely hypothetical, 
therefore, be it resolved and it is hereby resolved: 

" Unanimously," from the five. 

" That this — figure — at present on this horse an<l clothed 
with these sumptuous paraphernalia of pompous war, is luit B. 
Chauncey Flemington. that is to say (to borrow a term from 
the German metaphysics) is Xot-SIe, that this horse is not my 
horse, this paraphernalia not Jtiy paraphernalia, that para-ditto 
not your para-ditto, that this road is no road, and the whole 
affair a dream or phantasmagory of the Devil for no purpose 
but to embitter the waking from it." 

Sidney Lanier, 




BETWEEN 
BATTLES 




■THE SCREAMING MISSILES FELL" 

Tins LINE FROM "thE PHIDE OF BATTERY B," AN EPISODE OF ANTIETAU 
(page lOfl), IS ILLUSTRATED BV THE HUMBLE DUNKER CHURrH AROt'ND 
WHITH RACED THE TENTER OF THE CONFLICT^THE PHOTIHIRAPH 
FOLLOWED SOON, BEFORE THE SHOT HOLES HAD BEEN REPAIRED 
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BETWEEN BATTLES 
umtp:d 

All day it sliook the hind — grim battle's thunder tread; 
And fields at morning green, at eve are tranii)Ied red. 
But now, on the strieken scene, twilight and quiet fall; 
Only, from hill to hill, night's tremulous voices call; 
And comes from far along, where campfires warning burn. 
The dread, hushed sound which tells of morning's sari return. 

Timidly nature awakens; the stars come out overhead. 

And a flood of moonlight breaks like a voiceless prayer for the 

dead. 
And steals the blessed wind, like Odin's fairest daughter. 
In viewless ministry, over the fields of slaughter; 
Soothing the smitten life, easing the pang of death, 
And bearing away on high the jiassing warrior's breath. 

Two yotitliful forms are lying apart from the thickest fray. 
The one in Northern blue, the other in Southern gray. 
Around his lifeless foeman the arms of each are pressed, 
And the head of one is pillowed upon the otiier's breast. 
As if two loving brothers, wearied with work and play. 
Had fallen asleep together, at close of the sununer day. 
Foeman «'ere they, and brothers? — Again the battle's din. 
With its sullen, cruel answer, from far away breaks in. 

Benjamix Sledd. 




MUSIC IN CAMP 

The setting of this poem is iiiiiiieaint.'ly aftt-r the buttle of Chnn- 
ccllDrsvillc, May 1-4, 186!J. For some three weeks tlie armies were eii- 
cfimped on opposite bunks of the Kjippahannock, before Lee's invasion 
of the North ending in the battle of Gettysburg. Historically, the int«r- 
eoursp between the soldiers had been much freer during the preceding 
winter and spring, between the battle of Fredericksburg and the 
opening of the ChanccIIoi 






"APART FROM THE THICKEST FRAY"— A SCENE OF "65 

CONFEDERATE AM) UNION DEAD, SIDE BY SIDE, IN THE TRENCHES AT FORT UAHONE 



This Spectacle of April 3d, the day after Grant's army alormed the Peterslmrg defenses, is a 
strikingly real illustration for tlie poem "United," With "U. S." on his haversack lies a 
Union soldier; beyond, a booted Confederate. Every field of the war was a reminder of the 
brotherhood of the opponents. The same cast of features indicated their common descent. 
The commands heart) above the roar of cannonading or in the midst of desperate charges 
revealed the identity of their language and heritage from a heroic past. The unyielding 
fortitude and unhesitating fidelity dbplayed by the private in the ranks as he followed hi« 
appointed leaders was merely additional proof of the Anglo-Saxon blood that flowed in the 
veins of the embattled countrymen. During the conflict there was, naturally, a great deal 
of hostility. Tlicranksoppascd were the ranks of the enemy, no matter how close the bonds 
of relationship, and against the enemy the utmost destruction must be hurled. Yet in 
the Eastern and Western armies, friendly relations were established whenever the camps of 
opposing forces were stationed near each other for any length of time. Since the war this 
feeling has grown until the saddest feature of the irrepressible conflict is that it was waged 
between brothers, that every battlefield furnished many a spot like the one above. 



Two armies covered hill and plain, 
Where Rappahannock's waters 

Ran deeply crimsoned with the stain 
Of battle's recent slaughters. 

The sununer clouds lay pitched like tents 

In meads of heavenly azure; 
And each dread gun of the elements 

Slept in its hid embrasure. 

The breeze so softly blew it made 

No forest leaf to quiver, 
And the smoke of the random cannonade 

Rolled slowly from the river. 
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And now, where circling hills looked down 

With cannon grimly planted. 
O'er listless camp and silent town 

The golden sunset slanted. 



When on the fervid air there came 
A strain — now rich, now tender; 

The music seemed itself aflame 
With day's departing splendor. 

A Federal band, which, eve and morn, 
Played measures brave and nimble. 

Had just struck up, with flute and horn 
And lively clash of cymbal. 

Down flocked the soldiers to the hanks, 
Tm, margined with its pebbles. 

One wooded shore was blue with " Yanks," 
And one was gray with " Rebels." 



Then all was still, and then the band, 
With movement light and tricksy. 

Made stream and forest, hill and strand, 
Reverberate with " Dixie." 




■HHKRE lUITAIIANNULKS WATEllS RAN DEEPLY CRIMStJXED'' 

These two vip«». Ilir lower bring the ripht half of Uip panorama, arc » truly n-niHrksblp ilhistrolion of Thompson's lines. "Taken 
iluring thp liatltc oF May 5, 1863" is the legend wrilicn on the print by the Govemnient photognipher.Captahi A. J. Russell. In the early 
morning p[ tb^t itay, (ijblton hnd encrimsooed the alnam nt thi» point in crowing the river to coopfratc with Sedjjw-iclt to attnrk the 
Confederate positions on the heights of Fredericksburg, l^'hc^ this pielure was taken, Sedgwirk was some nine miles away, fighting 
desperately along a crest near Salem Chapel, from which he was at length driven slowly back through the woods. Se(Ig«'iek held his 
grounil through the next day: but on the night of May 4th hr rerrossed the Bappah&nnork, this lime above Frederieksburg, while the 
Confcdcrale batteries shcllcil the bridges over whieh his Iroops were marching. The waters Were indeed "crimsoned by bottle's recent 
slaughters." To the right in the lower halt of the pnnorama are tlip stone pier« nt the bridge in the teiepholo picture on the nest page. 
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PANORAMA (WITH PICTUEE ABOVE) OF FREDERICKSBURG FROM LACY HOUSE 




Sfttnfpn SattlfH 4. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^r .j^^^n 

The conscious stream with burnished glow 

Went proudly o'er its pebbles, 
But thrilled throughout its deepest flow 

With yelling of the Rebels. 

Again a pause, and then again 

The trumpets pealed sonorous. 
And " Yankee Doodle " was the strain 

To which the shore gave chorus. 

The laughing ripjjle shoreward flew. 

To kiss the shining pebbles; 
Loud shrieked the swarming Boys in Blue 

Defiance to the Rebels. 

And j-et once more the bugles sang 

Above the stormy riot ; 
No shout upon the evening rang — 

There reigned a holy quiet. 

The sad, slow stream its noiseless flood 

Poured o'er the glistening pebbles ; 
All silent now the Yankees stood. 

And silent stood the Rebels. 

No unresponsive soul had heard 

That plaintive note's appealing. 
So deeply " Home, Sweet Home " had stirred 

The hidden founts of feeling. 

Or Blue or Gray, the soldier sees, 

As by the wand of fairy. 
The cottage 'neath the live-oak trees, 

The cabin by the prairie. 

Or cold or warm, his native skies 

Bend in their beauty o'er him ; 
Seen through the tear-mist in liis eyes. 

His loved ones stand before him. 
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"AND ONE WAS GRAY WITH REBELS" 



The photogriiph of Confedemtes on the Fredtricksburfi; end of tlic ruined railroad bridge is one of the first 
telephoto photographs iinywhere taken. On page 26, Volume I, of this History is rejirodiieed a photograph 
made by citmhing out along the jtortion of the bridge standing on the eastern bank o( the river. At the 
left of thi.s picture, the end of a bridge-beam is seen roughly projected against the brick wall. The photograph 
is proof of the friendly relations existing between the two armies encamped on opposite banks of the Rappa- 
hannock. Men in gray, both officer and iiri\'ate, are iictuuily jKJsing before the Federal camera. General 
Gordon says: "This rollicking sort of intercourse would Lave been alarming in its intimacy, but for the perfect 
confidence which the officers of both sides had in their men. Even officers on the opposite banks of this 
narrow stream would now and then declare a truce among thenLselves, in order that they might bathe in 
the little river. Where the water was shallow they would wade in and meet each other in the center and shake 
hands and 'swap' newspapers and barter Southern tobiicco for Yankee cofTee. Where the water was deep 
I so that they could not wade in and ' swap, ' they sent the articles of traffic across in miniature boats, laden 

Ion the southern shore with tobacco and sailed across to the Union side. These little boats were unloaded 
by the Union soldiers, reloaded, and sent back with Yankee coffee for the Confederates." He then tells of 
I finding a Union soldier lying in the weeds, who said that he came across the river see the Johnnies for a 

1 little while, since there was no battle in progress. When General Gordon threatened to send the scantily clad 

I viaitor to prison, his own soldiers protested so stoutly that he allowed the " Yank " to swim back to his camp, 
I [i-l3l 




UNION SOLDIERS IN THE .H'ST DESERTED CONPEDEIUTE 
CAMP AT FREDERICKSBURG 



The camera has caught a dramatic moment in the period of Tliompson's "Music in Camp. " It is May 3, 
1863, and Sedgwick has carried ihe heights of Fredericksburg, impregnable to six assaults in December. 
One who wa,s present reported: "Upon reaching the .summit of the shaq) hill, after passing through the 
extensive and well-wooded grounds of the Marye house, an exciting scene met the eye. A single glance exhib- 
iled to ^■iew the broad plateau alive with fleeing soldiers, riderless horses, and artillery and wagon-trains on a 
gallop. " As no cavalry was at hand, the troops that carried the heights, "exhausted by the night march, the 
weight of several days' rations and sixty rounds of ammunition, and by the heat, fatigue, and excitement of 
battle, were allowed to halt for a short time. Many were soon asleep, while others made cofTee and partaok 
of their first meal that day. " f "aptain A. J. Rus.sell. the Government photographer who followed the army in 
its movements, dated this picture, May 3d, the very same day. The .soldiers so (-(nifident in the picture were 
obliged to retreat acnm the Rappahannock, where, in a week or so, Thompson imagines the events of "Music 
in Camp" to take place. In a month these men were to fight the decisive battle of the war — Gettysburg. 
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And as we started, her little hand 

Went to her curly head 
In grave salute ; " And who are you ? " 

At length the Sergeant said. 

" And where's your home? " he growled again. 

She lisped out, " Who is me? 
Whv, don't vou know? I'm little Jane, 

The pride" of Battery B. 

" My home? Why, that was burned away. 

And pa and ma are dead, 
And so I ride the gims all day 

Along with Sergeant Ned. 

" And I've a dnim that's not a toy, 

A cap with feathers too, 
And I march beside the drummer-boy 

On Sundays at review, 

" But now our bacca's all give out. 

The men can't have their smoke. 
And so they're cross, — why, even Ned 

Won't play with me and joke. 

" And the big Colonel said to-day — 

I hate to hear him swear — 
He'il give a leg for a go<Kl pii>e 

Like the Yanks have over there. 

" And so I thought, when beat the drum, 

And the big guns were still, 
I'd creep beneath the tent and come 

Out here across the hill. 

" And beg, good Mister Yankee men, 

You'd give me some Lone Jack. 
Please do — when we get some again 

I'll surely bring it back. 




"FAR OFF 

THE RH'ER LAY" 

ANTIETAM CREEK IN 1862 



BURNSIDF/S 
imiDGE-WIIERE 
THE FIGHTING R.\GED 



Thus the placid stream flowed on to join tlie fur Potoiiiiio after the sanguinary battle sung bv Gass- 
away in "The Pride of Battery B. " In neither the white sunlight falling upon the pillars nor the 
cool reflection of the foliage is there a suggestion of the death and wounds suffered by nearly 25,000 
men in Blue and Gray. Around this very spot some of tlie hottest fighting rage<l. Along the liilla 
on either side of the stream were ranged hundreds of guns. All through the first day of the battle, 
September 16, 1862, they volleyed and thundered at each other across the narrow \'aJley. Both 
Union and Confederate armies were well supplied with artillery, which was so well served that every 
one tried to keep behind the crests of the ridges. At the termination of this long-continued duel, the 
incident of little Jane's visit to the Union battery is described by Gassaway as occurring in the \-icin- 
ity of the peaceful scene here reproduced, from a photograph taken a few days after the battle. 



" Indeed I will, for Ned, says he, 

If I do what I say 
I'll be a general yet, maybe, 

And ride a prancing bay." 

We brimmed her tiny apron o'er; 

You should have heard her laugh 
As each man from his scanty store 

Shook out a generous half. 

To kiss that little mouth stoo]je<l down 

A score of grimy men, 
Until the Sergeant's husky voice 

Said " 'Tention, squad I " — and then 

We gave her escort, till good-night 

The pretty waif we bid. 
And watched her toddle out of sight — 

Or else 'twas tears that hid 

Her tiny form — nor turned about 

A man, nor spoke a word. 
Till after while a far, hoarse shout 

Upon the wind we heard. 

We sent it back, then cast sad eye 

Upon the scene around. 
A baliy's hand had touched the tie 

That brothers once had bound. 

That's all — save when the dawn awoke 

Again the work of hell, 
And through the sullen clouds of smoke 

The screaming missiles fell. 

Our Gen'ral often rubbed his glass, 

And marvelled much to see 
Not a single sliell that whole day fell 

In the camp of Battery B. 

Frank H. (Jassaway. 




"AGAIN THE WORK OK HELL" 



With painful realism the camera has tumiahed an illustration far Goasaway's line in "The Prii)e of Battery B." But even the 
Lorror of this view fiula to give a true idea al the fearful slaughter at this puint iil the battleCeld- About nine o'eloek the Con- 
fcderatiis fighting in the vicinity of tlic little Dunker Church heard tlie shout. "They are flanking us!" "This cry spread like 
im uluctric shuck along the ranks. In a moment they broke and fell to the rear." says General D. H. Hill. In tlie rear of the 
fleeing companies General Rudes immediately formed a line along an old sunken ruad. Tliu soldiers rendered the position 
mure secure hy piling roils upon the ridije. Some of these r^ilsi are seen scattered along the edge of the ditch. General Hill 
continues: "It was now apparent that the grand attack would be made upon my position, whicli was the center of the line. 
Before reenforccments arrii'cd a heavy force ailvanccd in three parallel lines, with all the predsion of a parade day. upon 
my two brigades. They met with a galling flre. however, rcctiiled, and fell lutck: again advanced and again fell back, and 
finally lay donn behind tlie erest of tlu- hill and kept up an irregular fire." Owing to an unfortunate blunder. Rodes's men 
retreated, wliereupon the Federal troops charged and after a fierce struggle ilrc>\-e the ('oaTederatt: force from its position. 
Geofral Hill concludes: "The unparalleled loss of the diiisioa shows that, spite of hunger and fatigue, the oHieers and 
men (ought mo4t heroically. " The " Bloody Lane" was full of the men who bod defended their position to the bitter end. 
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CIVIL WAR 

Thin famoiiH piece, frequently called " The Fancy Shot," ap- 
peared ori^nally in Ihe London " Once a Week " with the title " Civile 
Bellum," and dated " From the Once United States." The implied 
prophecy failed of fulfilment, and the concealed authorship has usually 
been cleared up by attributing the poem to Charles Dawson Shanly. 

" Rifleman, shoot me a fanc\' shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette; 

Ring me a hall in the glittering spot 

That shines on his hreast like an amulet ! " 

" Ah, captain ! here goes for a fine-drawn bead. 
There's music around when my barrel's in tune! " 

Crack 1 went the rifle, the messenger sped, 

And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 

" Xow, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first blood; 

A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 

That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud! " 

" O captain I I staggered, and sunk on my track, 
When I gazed on the face of that fallen vidette. 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back. 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me yet. 

'* But I snatched off the trinket, — this locket of gold ; 

An inch from the centre my lead broke its way, 
Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold. 

Of a beautiful lady in bridal array." 

" Ha! rifleman, fling me the locket! — 'tis she. 
My brother's young bride, and the fallen dragoon 

Was her husband — Hush ! soldier, 'twas Heaven's decree. 
We must bury him there, by the light of the moon ! 

" But hark! the far bugles their warnings unite; 

War is a virtue, — weakness a sin ; 
There's a lurking and loping around us to-night; 

Ijoad again, rifleman, keep your hand in! " 

Chabi.es Dawson Shanlv. 
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GETTYSBUHG 
THE raCH-WATER MARK OF THE WAR 

TWO HOSTILE BULLETS IN MID-AIR 
TOOETHER SHOCKED 
AND SWirr WEBB LOCKED 
POBEVER IN A FIRM EMBRACE 

—Laihrop 
Thi. ii » tectum ot which C»pt«n Gordon McCJ.* of Rich- 
mood, Virgiiua, write*: "I Kod photograph* of two bulMi, one 
Fedewl, the other Confeder»te. tbttmet in mid-ftir and flattaied 
ont kffuart cuh other. The bullets were picked up in 186S be- 



GETTYSBURG 



GETTYSBURG 

Military critics have generally settled upon the battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 1-3, 1863, as the decisive battle of the war, and the greatest 
battle ill American history. It ended Lee's Necotid invasion of the North, 
and, together with tlio fall of Vicksbiirg, threw tlie Confederacy upon the 
defensive and shut out hope of foreign intervention. The poem was 
written for the dedication of the High Water Hark Monument, July 
3, 1892. 

Tliere was no union in tlie land, 

Thouph wi.se men labored lung 

With links of clay and ropes of sand 

To bind the right and wrong. 

There was no teni|jer in the blade 

That once conld cleave a chain; 
Its edge was dull with touch of trade 

And clogged with rust of gain. 

The sand and clay must shrink away 

Before the lava tide: 
By blows and blood and fire a.ssay 

The metal must be tried. 

Here sledge and anvil met, and when 

The furnace fiercest roared. 
God's undiscerning workingnien 

Reforged His jx^ople's sword. 

Enough for them to ask and know 

The moment's duty clear — 
The bayonets flashed it there below. 

The gims proclaimed it here: 

To do and dare, and die at need. 

But while life lasts, to fight — 
For right or wrong a simple creed, 

But simplest for the right. 





"BUT WHILE LIFE LASTS. TO FIGHT" 

Such was the fate of many of the 5,000 and more Confederates of whom no returns were made after the 
figliting at Gettysburg. This young soldier was one of the shiirpshooters posted in the "Devil's Den," 
the only position captured and held by the Confederates in tlie fighting at the Round Tops. In their lonely 
fastness these boys in gray sent many a swift mes,senger of death into the Federal lines that were fighting 
on the near-by crest. Then at last a Federal shell, bursting over this lad, wounded him in the head, but 
was not niercifid enough to kill him outright. He was evidently able to spread his blanket and must have 
lain tliere alone for hours in his death agony. The photographer who took this picture, just after the battle 
in July, attended the dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, in November, and again penetrated 
to this rocky spot. The musket, rusted by many storms, still leaned against the rock; the remains of the 
boy soldier lay undisturbed within the mouldering uniform. No burial party had fomid him. The only 
news that his loved ones got was the single word, "Missing." A tale like this is true for 5,000 more. 
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They faltered not who stood that day 

And held this i)ost of dread ; 
Nor cowards they who wore the gray 

Until the gray was red. 

For every wreath the victor wears 

The vanquished half may claim ; 
Every nionumeiit declares 

A common pride and fame. 

We raise no altar stones to Hate, 

Who never bowed to Fear: 
No province crouches at our gate. 

To shame our triiuuph here. 

Here standing by a dead wrong's grave 

The blindest now may see. 
The blow that liberates the slave 

But sets the master free ! 

When ills beset the nation's life 

Too dangerous to bear. 
The sword must be the surgeon's knife. 

Too merciful to spare. 

O Soldier of our common land, 

'Tis thine to Ijear that blade 
Ijoose in the sheath, or firm in hand, 

But ever unafraid. 

When foreign foes assail our right. 

One' nation trusts to tliee^ — 
To wield it well in worthy fight —  

The sword of Meade and Lee I 

James Jeffrey Roche. 
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JOHN BURNS OF GP:TTYSBURG 

Have vou heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg? No? Ah, well: 

|400] 








••TO DO AND DARE. AND DIE AT NEED" 

Those sharpshooters, prone besidp the mossy tKiiiUlers find scnili tm-s of " Dcvil'-i Den" are among the most 
during of tho.sc who fought at Gettysburg. They have paid the i>enalty so often attending siii'h duty. 
At the beginning of tJie war it was argueil tliat )ndi%-idual and unattached riflemen should be regarded as 
murderers and shot if captured; but this wa.s never done, since sharpshooters came to play an important 
part on both sides. In tlie Confederate ranks they were men from Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas — men 
whose outdoor life made them experts with the rifle. Seeing the value of such a force, the Federals early 
organized a regiment of sharpshooters, enlisting men from each of the Federal States. These brought 
their own rifles, and most of them could snuff out a candle at a hundred yards. Often far in advance of 
the line, the shiirpsliooters th<)se their own positions, sometimes climbing into trees and lashing themselves 
to the branches to avoid a fall in ca.se they should be wounded. Thmisands paid the price of their daring. 
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Brief is tlie glorj'- that hero earns. 

Briefer the story of poor John Burns: 

He was the fellow who won renown, — 

The only man who didn't back down 

When the rebels ro<le throiij^h his native town; 

But held his own in the fight next day, 

When all his townsfolk ran away. 

That was in July, sixty-three, — 

The very day that General I^ee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry. 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 

From a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 



I niif^ht tell how, but the day before, 
.Ji>Iin Biu'ns stood at his cottage-door, 
Looking down the village street, 
Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 
He heard the low of his gathered kine, 
And felt tlieir breath with incense sweet; 
Or I might say, when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that fell like a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blo<Hl! 
Or how he fancied the hum of bees 
\\''ere bullets buzzing among the trees. 
But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a |>ractical man like Burns, 
Who minded only his own concerns. 
Troubled no more by fancies fine 
Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailal kine. 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact. 
Slow to argue, but quick to act. 
That was the reason, as some folks say, 
He fought so well on that terrible day. 



And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heady fight. 
Thundered the batterj''s double ha 
Difficult music for men to face; 

[80H] 




The old hero u 
he netted uFtcr 
John Bums* ad 
Company F. ] 
ft rifle un hia sli. 
ahow bimsuU ii 
Bums ([.,1 Ik'IiLi 



■■WITH H!ri LONG BROWN RIFXK^"— JOHN 

Ciettysburg sits here by hui cottage. On one s!de is the ald-rashluned ^un Uarte speaks of, on the other, the erutches 
lelattle. Sergeant GeorgeEiistioe, of Company F.Sei-enthWisftinainVijluntrerB, in "Battles and Lettders" describes 
in in the ranks of that regiments "It must have been about noon when I saw a tittle old man coming up in the rear of 

regard to the peculiarities uf his litess, I remeniljcr he wore a sH'sllow-tailed coat with smooth brass buttons. He had 
hler. We boys began to poke fun at 1dm as smn as be came amongst us, as we thought no civilian ui his senses would 

such a place. . . . Bullets were Hying thicker and Faster, and we hugged the ground about us as eluse as we could. 

II tree and hurprl.si-rl us all by not taking a diiuble-guick to the rear. He was as calm and collected as any veteran." 
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AVliile on the left — where now the graves 

.Undulate like the Hviiig waves 

That all the day unceasing swept 

Up to the pits the vebeh kept^ 

Round-shot ploughed the upland glailes. 

Sown with bullets, reajicd witli blades; 

Shattered fences here and there. 

Tossed their s])linters in the air; 

The very trees were strip[>ed and bare; 

The barns that once held yellow grain 

W^ere heaped with harvests of the slain; 

The cattle bellowed on the plain. 

The turkeys screamed with might and main. 

And the brooiling barn-fowl left their i-est 

With strange shells bursting in each nest. 



Just where the tide of battle turns, 
Kreet and lonely, stood old John Htn-ns. 
IIow do you think the man was dressed? 
He wore an ancient, long biifl' vest. 
Yellow as safl'ron.^but his best; 
And. buttoned over his Tiiaiily breast. 
Was a briglit bhie cont witli n rolling collar. 
And large gilt buttons,— size of a dollar,- 
With tails that the country-folk called " swallt 
He wore a broad -brimmed, bcll-cro«iied hat. 
White as the locks on which it sat. 
Never had such a sight l)een seen 
For forty years on the village green. 
Since old John Hums was a country beau, 
And went to the " quiltings " long ago. 



Close at his elbows all that (hiy 
Veterans of the Peninsula, 
Sunburnt and bearded, charged away; 
And striplings, downy of lip and chin,-- 
Clerks that the Home-duani mustered in. 
(JIaneed, as they passed, at the liat be won 
Then at the rifle his right hand liorc; 




■JOHN BURNS STOOD AT lIIS COTTACiK lX>OIt" 



These photographs present at his 
home the man of whom Hnrle wrote 
the half-humorous poem. Accordini; 
to eommoD report. Bums ma seventy 
yenrs old n-ht-n the battle was fought. 
In the WOT of IBia, though still a 
youth, he hod been among the first to 
volunteer; and he took part in the 
battles of Plattsburg, Qucenstown. 
and Lundy's Lane. In 1840 he again 
volunteered for scrviee in the Amer- 
iom arniicB, and served through the 
Mexican War. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he tried to enlist onee 
more, but the officer told him that a 
miui of sixty-seven was not accept- 
able for active service. He did, how- 
ever, secure employment fora time as 
a tenmster but was finally sent home 
to Gettysburg. Tu keep him con- 
tented his townsmen electe'l him con- 
stable of the then obscure village. lie 
took his duties very seriously. When 
L General Lee's troops entered the place 

L 




WITH HIS WIFE AITKR THK BATTLE 



in June, 1863, Bums asserted his au- 
thority in opposition to that of the 
Confederate provost-guard and was 
accordingly locked up. But no sooner 
hod the troops left the tonn than he 
began to arrest the stragglers of the 
army. On July 1st, tlie first day of 
the battle of Gettysburg, the old man 
borrowed a rifle and ammunition from 
a Federal soldier who had been 
wounded, went west of the town to the 
point of heaviest fighting, and asked 
to be given a place in the line. The 
colonel of the Sevmth Wisconsin 
handed him a long-range rifle and al- 
lowe<I him to join the other troops. 
There he fought like a veteran. When 
tlie Union fi)rces were driven back 
by superior numbers. Bums fell into 
the hands of the Confederates and 
came verj- near being eiecuted as an 
ununifnnued combatant. Though 
wounded in three places, he r,-co\eiT.l 
and lived here unU! his deaUi in 1878. 
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And hailed him, from out their youthful lore. 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire: 

" How are you. White Hat? " " Put licr tlirougli! " 

" Your head's level! " and " liully for you I " 

Called him " Daddy," — hegge<l he'd disclose 

The name of the tailor who made his elotlies, 

j\nd what was the value he set on those; 

While Biu'ns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the reljels off, — 

A\'itli his long hrown rifle, and bell-crowned hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

'Twas hut a moment, for that respect 

AN'hich clotliLS all courage their voices checked; 

And suinetliitig the wildest could understand 

Spake in tlie old man's strong right hand, 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 

Of his eychi-ows under his old bell-crown; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 

Through the ranks in ^vliispers, and some men s:iw. 

In the antifjue vestments and long white hair. 

The Past of the Nation in battle there; 

And some of the soldiers since declare 

Tliat the gleam of his old white hat afar, 

liike the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 

That day was their oriflanime of war. 

So raged the battle. You know the rest : 
How the rebels, beaten and backward pressed. 
Broke at the flnal charge and ran. 
At which John Burns — a practical man — 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows. 
And then went back to his bees and cows. 

Tliat is the story of old John Burns; 
This is the moral the reader learns: 
In fighting tlie battle, the question's «hetlier 
Y'ou'll show a hat that's white, or a feather. 

Fkancis Bket Harte. 





•THE \KR\ TREES WERE STRIPPED AND BARE" 



This liicture of cannonaded trees on Culp's Hill, and the views herewith of Round Top and Cemetery Ridge, 
carrj' the reader across tlie whole battlefield. Culp's Hill was the scene of a contest on the second day. 
Lee's plan on that day was to attack the right and left flanks of the Union amiy at the same time. Long- 
street's attaek on the left, at Little Round Top, approached a victory. Ewell's attack on the right at Culp's 
Hill, although made later than intended, came near complete success. His cannonading, the effects of 
which appear in the picture, was soon silenced, but the infantry forces that assaidted the positions on the 
extreme right found tliem nearly defenseless because the troops had l>een sent to reenforce the left. About 
sunset fienerul Edward Johnson led this attack, which was repulsed by the thin hut well fortified line under 
command of General George S, Greene. About nine o'clock Johnson walked into the undefended works 
of the extreme right. The ne.\t morning he waa soon driven out, but the Union peril had been great. 
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THE HIGH TIDE AT GETTVSBLTIG 

Pickett's charge, the subject of these lines, was made on the a 
noon of the third dar'h battle, Julv 3, 1863, and ende<l the stubborn 
fliH, The author became a Confederate soldier at fifteen, in the 
Fourth Georgia, and fought until disabled in 1869. 

A cloud possessed the hollow field. 

The gathering battle's smoky shield: 
Athwart the gloom the lightning flashe<l. 
And through the cloud some horsemen dashed, 

And from the heights the thunder pealed. 

Then, at the brief command of I>ee, 
Moved out that matchless infantn,'. 

With Pickett leading grandly down. 

To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 

Far heard above the angrj' guns 
A cr\- across the tumult runs, — 

The voice that rang through Shiloh's woods 

And Chiekamauga's solitudes, 
Tile fierce South cheering on her sons! 

Ah, how the withering tempest blew 

Against the front of Pettigrew! 

A Khamsin wind that scorched and singed 
Ijike that infernal flame that fringed 

The Uritish squares at Waterloo! 

A th(]tisand fell where Kemper led ; 

A thousand died where Garnett bled : 
In bliniling flame and strangling smoke 
The remnant through the batteries broke 

And crossed the works with Armistead. 

" Once more in Glory's van with me! " 

Virginia cried to Tennessee; 

" We two together, come what may. 
Shall stand upon these works to-day! " 

( The reddest day in history. ) 
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"WITH PICKETT LEADING GRANDLY DOWN 



Thompson's deacriptEon of PitkcU'ii i^hArgr, nith (Ills m&Kiikl portniit. calls for little explanation. A few words 
from un English nrniy offictT who whs present. Artliur J. Frcmantjc, will ilescri be Ltt's share in the record of aobitity. 
General Lee's conduct after the charge, writes the English colonel, "was perfectly sublime. H? was engajfed in 
rallying and in encouraging the broken troops, and was riding about a little in front of the wood, quit? alone, the 
whole of his staff bring engaged in a similar manner further to the rear. His face, which is alwayH plaiid and cheer- 
ful, did not show signs of the slightest disappointment, care, or annoyance; and he was addnssing to every soldier 
he met a (ew words of encouragement, such as, 'AH this will come right in the end — we'll Inlk It over afterward; 
but. in the mean time, all good men must rally — we want nil good and true men just now,' etc. He spoke to all the 
woimdeil men that passed him. an<1 the slightly wounded he exhorted 'to bind up their hurts and take up a mu.iket' 
in this emergency. Very few failed to answer his appeal, and I saw many badly wounded men take off their hats 
and cheer him. He said to me. 'This has been a vcij' sad day for us, Colonel, a sad day; but we can't expect always 
to gain victories.' ... I saw Grateral Wilcox come up to him. and explain, almost crying, the state of his 
brigade. General Lee utunediatcly shook hands with him and said, cheerfully. ' Never mind, General, all this 
has been my fault; It is / that have lost this light, and you must help me out of it in the best way you can. " 
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IJrave Tennessee I In reckless way 

Virginia heard her comrade say: 

" Close round this rent and riddled rag! " 
Wliat time she set her hattle-flag 

Amid the guns of Douhleday. 

IJut who shall hreak the guards that wait 

Hefore the awful face of Fate? 

The tattered standards of the South 
Were shrivelled at the cannon's mouth, 

And all her hopes were desolate. 

In vain the Tennesseean set 

11 is breast against the hayonet; 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in Iier wrath uncagctt. 

Till all the hill was red and wet! 

Above the bayonets, mixed and crosse<l. 

Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding thiTiugh the battle-cloud, 
And heard across the temjjest loud 

The death-crj' of a nation lost! 

The brave went down ! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin's red embrace; 

They only heard Fame's thunders wake, 
And saw the dazzling siin-!)urst break 
In smiles on Glory's bloody face ! 

They fell, who lifted up a hand 
And bade the sim in heaven to stand; 
They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 
And stayed the march of Motherland! 

They stood, who saw the future come 

On through the fight's delirium ; 
They smote and stood, who held the hoi>c 
Of nations on that slippery slope 

Amid the cheers of Christendom. 





A GUN AND GUNNERS THAT REPULSED PICKETT'S CHARGE 

. PEOTOGttAPH TREASURED NEARLY IIALF A CENXrHY BY THE CAPTAIN OF THIS BATTKHV 



This pliotograph of a gun and cimnonecrs that hel}>ed to check Pickett's charge at Gettysburg was 
[)reser\ed for nearly fifty years by Andrew Cowan, captain of tlie battery containinij this gun. From 
that bhiody angle on Cemeterj- Ridge his life was spared, although the commanders of the batteries 
to right and left of him. Lieutenant Alonzo H. Cushing and Captain James Rorty, Ixith were killed. 
At the very height of the at-tion. General Henry J. Hunt, chief of artillerj' of the army, rode into the 
batterj' and fired his revolver at the oncoming gray line, exclaiming: "See 'em! See 'em! See 'em!" 
A moment later. Cowan ordered his guns to cease firing, for fear of injuring the men of the Sixty- 
ninth Pennsylvania at the wail in their front. The Sixtj'-niiitli suddenly swung to the right, leaving 
the guns uncovered. The Confederates came rushing on from behind a. slight elevation, co\ered 
witli bu.shes and nx-ks, where they had crouched. A Confederate officer shouted, "Take the gims!" 
They were double-loailed, with canister. Some of the brave assailants were within 10 yards of the 
muzzles when Captain Cowan shouted, "Fire!" Two hiuidred and twenty chunks of lead burst from 
the muzzles of each of the five guns. Before the deadly storm, the line in gray withered and was no 
more. "We buried that officer with honor," wrote Captain Cowan, to whom readers are indebted 
for l>oth the photograph and this account. "I returned his sword to survivors of Pickett's div'ision 
on the same ground, twenty-five years afterward. " At Cedar Creek, six months after this photo- 
graph, Sergi'ant William E. Uhlstcr (A) wius crippU-d anil Ciirpiiral Henry J. Tucker (B) was killed. 



God livesl He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that tremhling hilll 
God lives and reigns I He built and lent 
The heights for freedom's battlement 
Where floats her flag in triumph still! 

Fold up the bannersl Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 

The pages of her battle years. 
Lamenting all her fallen sons! 

Will Henby Thompson. 



GETTYSBtTRG: A BATTLE ODE* 

Written for the Society of the Army of tlie Potoiiiftc, and read at 
its reunion with Confederate Nurvivors on the field of GettvKburg, July 
3, 1888, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle. 

Victors, living, with laureled brow, 

And you that sleep beneath the sward! 
Your song was poured from cannon throats: 
It rang in deep-tongued bugle-notes : 
Your triumph came ; you won your crown, 
The grandeur of a world's renown. 
But, in our later days. 
Full freighted with your praise. 
Fair memory harbors those whose lives, laid down 
In gallant faith and generous heat. 
Gained only sharp defeat. 
All are at [)eace, who once so fiercely warred; 
Brother and brother, now, we chant a common chord. 

For, if we say God wills. 
Shall we then idly deny Him 
Care of each host in the fight? 
His thunder was here in the hills 
*From "Dreams and Days"; copyright, 1892, by Charles Scribner's 
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"FOLD UP THE BANNERS, SMELT THE GUNS" 



The tangled henp is all that reniains of hundreds of captured Confederate artillerj' carriages, gathered at 
the Watervliet Arsenal in Troy, New York, and burned for the iron. A more impressive illustration of the 
line quoted from the stirring battle-ballad coidd hardly exist. But Thompson's words were used in 
sense. Never more shall Americans Ie\el artillery or musketry upon their fellow-countrymen. Gettys- 
burg \'irtually decided that. Not only so, but the people shall be bound together by active pride in their 
common blood and common traditions which finds expression in common hopes and aspirations for the 
future. America has become a single country', with a central Government wielding sovereign power and 
holding among the nations of the earth a position of world-wide honor and influence. One of the foremost 
New England historians. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, declares; " The keynote to which 
intelligent spirits respond most quickly in the United States is Americanism; no nation is more conscious 
of its own existence and its importance in the universe, more interested in the greatness, the strength, the 
pride, the influence, and the future of the common country," 



When the guns were loud in July; 
And the flash of the musketry's hght 
Was sjjed hy a ray from (iod's eye. 
In its good and its evil the scheme 
AVas framed witli omnipotent hand. 
Though the l)attle of men was a dream 
That they could hut half understand. 
Can the purpose of God pass hy him? 
Nay; it was sure, and was wrought 
Under iiiscrutahle powers: 
Bravely the two armies fought 
And left the land, that was greater than they, still tlieirs 
and oin's! 



I.ucld, pure, and calm and blameless 

Dawned on Gettysburg the day 
That should make the spiit, once fameless. 

Known to nations far away. 
Birds were caroling, and farmers 

Gladdened o'er their garnered liay, 
When the clank of gathering armors 

Broke the morning's peaceful sway; 
And the living lines of foenien 

Drawn o'er pasture, brook, and hill, 
Formed in figures weird of omen 

That should work with mystic will 
pleasures of a direful magic — 

Shattering, maiming — and should fill 
Glades and gorges with a tragic 

Madness of desire to kill. 
Skirmishers flung lightly forward 

Moved like scythemen skilled to sweep 
Westward o'er the field and nor'ward. 

Death's first harvest there to reap. 
You would say the soft, white smoke-puffs 

Were but languid clouds asleep. 
Here on meadows, tliere on oak-hlufFs, 

Fallen foam of Heaven's blue deep. 
Vet that blossom-wliite outbreaking 

Smoke wove soon a martyr's shroud. 





AFTEH THE BATTLE— ROUND TOP, SOITIIERN END 



LIKHAL LINK 



From these rocks of Round Top, ns 
wen From Little Bound Top, echoixl 
the cannoixading at Gettysburg^ I !i.' 
hca\-ieat ever heard on this contin.-iit , 
and aelilom equaled anywhwre, F-.tr 
two miles the Contednrate line wji.-. 
planted thiek with cannon. GeniT:.! 
HancoiJi'.H oflieinl account pvc^ ii 
clear notiim of this part of the biillli' 
"From 11 A.M. until 1 p.m. thert hhs 
an ominous stillness. About 1 o'cUxk. 
apparently by a gi%'en signal, tin' 
enfmy opened upon our front wilh 
the heaviest artillery fire I have cvit 
known. Their guns were in positicm 
at nn nveri^je distance of about 1.400 
yards from my line, and ran in a senii- 
drele from the town of Geltyaburg to 
a point opposite Round Tup Moun- 
tain. Tlic-ir nmnbeT is variously es- , 
timated ill from one hundn-<i and Sf- 




ABNEH DOUBLED.W 



teen to one hundred and fifty. The 
!iir was filled with projectiles, there 1 
liriiiK scarcely an instant hut that sc 
11^1 were seen bursting at onee. I 
irrrpilurity of ground afforded mu 
liriiU'i'tion. and the plain in rear of the I 
hue i.f battle was soon swept of every- i 
tliiri); movable. The infantry tro<^ | 
iiiuiTitained their po-iition with grekt I 
"li iLiiiness, covering themselves 
In-! they might by the temporary but 
tiKliriH defenses they had ertcle<l and 
(Uv .'"■cidenta of the ground. Scarcely 
,L ^Ira^glcr was seen, but all waited 
llii' ii\s!>ation of the fierce cannonade, 
kruiwing well what it foreshadowed. 
Till' iirtillcry of the ci)rps, imprrfeetly 
liupplied with ammunition, replied to 
the enemy most gallantly, maintaining 
theuneqiuil conlr-st inanuinniir that re- 
flected till' hi(rh>',H lumiir on thi.i nna." 



HirytjfjUis ffIL with soul iinquakiiig. 

Ardeut-eyed and open-browed: 
\<Ale jBien in humbltr rain>eiit 

J-ejj wliere slxjt their graves had plowed. 
Oyiiijf fKrt for jialtrj- |>a>ineiit: 

I'roud of hxiDie. of honor proud. 

IJ«air are tlie dead we weep for: 

i>ear are tlje strrjiig hearts I»n->kenl 
J'r*>ud]y tJieir memory we keep ft»r 

Our tielp and hojie: a token 
f>f wu.-re<J tJwujdit t/^>o deep for 

Word* tliat leave it unspoken. 
All timt we know of fairest. 

Ail tliat we liave of meetest. 
ll'rre we lay tJown for the rarest 

O'Xrrs whose stmhi nrse fleetest 
And in tlR'ir homes of air rest. 

Kaiiked with the truest and sweetest. 

Day*, with fiery-liearted, brjld advances: 

N'i^hts in dim and shadowy, swift retreat: 
Jiains tliat ruith with bright, embattled lances: 

'riiiiiider, ]Hi4miiuf^ niund your stirless feet; — 
Windti tliat set the orchard with sweet fancies 

All ahj(iom, or ripple the rijiening wheat: 
M'xjuligbt, starlight, on your mute graves falling: 

Dew, distilled as tears unbidden flow: — 
1 Just of drought in drifts and layers crawling: 
Ijulling dreams of softly whisitering snow: 
JIappy birds, from leafy c-overts calling; — 
Tlicst go on, yet none of these you know; 
Hearing not our human voices 
Speaking to you all in vain. 
Nor tijc pnalin of a land that rejoices. 
Kinging f roin churches and cities and foundries a mighty 

refrain ! 
Hut we, and the sun and the birds, and the breezes that 

blow 
When tempcsls are striving and lightnings of heaven are 
spent, 
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■REYNOLDS FELL. WITH SOLX UNQUAKING" 



Mftlthew Bratly. tht: wizard who preserved so many war acenes. is here gazing across the Geld toward the woods where Bejuolds Ml. 
About ten o'clock in the momirig. July lat, the brigade of the Confederate General Archer and the Federal " Iron Brigade. " directed by 
General Reynolds, were both trj-ing to secure conlrtii of Ihia strip. Reynolda was on horseback in the edge of the woods, impatient for 
the troops to come up ao that he could make the advance. As he turned once to sec how close they were, a Confederate sharpshooter 
from the depths of the thiirkc't hit him in tlii! Iiack of the head. He fell dead without a word. General Hunt says of him: "He had 
opened brilliantly a battle which required three days of hard fighting to close with a victory. To him may lie applied in a wider sense 
than in its original oue. Napier's happy eillogium on Ridgis 'No uian died on that Geld nith more glory than he, yet many died, and 
there was much glory.'" Thus hia name is inseparably linked with the hialoiy of hi.i country at a lumiug-point in its course. 



With one consent 
Make unto them 
Who (lied for us eternal requiem. 

Ijovely to look on, O South, 
No longer stately-scornful 
]{ut beautiful still in pride, 
Our hearts f^o out to you as toward a bride! 

Garmented soft in white, 
Haughty, and yet how love-imbuing and tenderl 
Yon stand before us with your gently mournful 
Memory-haunted eyes and flower-like mouth, 
Where clinging thoughts — as bees a-cluster 
Murmur through the leafy gloom, 

]\Iusical in monotone — 
Whis])cr sadly. Yet a lustre 
As of glowing gold-gray light 
Shines upon the orient bhwrn, 
Sweet with orange-blossoms, thrown 
liound the jasmine-starred, deep night 
Crowning with dark hair your brow. 
Ruthless, once, we came to slay. 

And you met us then with Imte. 
Rough was the wooing of war: wc won you. 
Won you at last, though late! 
Dear South, to-day, 
As our country's altar made us 

One forever, so we vow 
Unto yours our love to render: 
Strength with strength we here endow, 
And we make your honor ours. 
Happiness and hope shall snn 3'ou: 
All the wiles that half betraye<l us 
Vanish from us like silent showers. 



Two hostile bullets in mid-air 

Together shocke{J, 

And swift were locked 
Forever in a firm embrace. 
Then let us men have so much grace 





 NOBLE MEN IN HUMIILEII FtAIMENT TOLL" 
A t'ONFBDERATE SIIARl'SHUU'l'Ell KILLED AT THE HATTLE UF GETrVSIHitG 

The words from Lalhrup'a poom on "Gellysburg" apply t" the 7,058 aoldiers ulio (ell in tlus rleiuilitsl of Aiiioriiim Imttles. The point 
pliolographeil is " Dtivil's Den," a. rocky height riaing sharply on the cast nnd sloping grulually to the plain on Ihi' wi'st. Its nortlicni 
point wiui I'omposi'd of huge rocks nnd boulders with numberlras previcea and holes such as the one that yawns at thf left of the picture. 
The nliole region is covered with similar boulders, whith afforded retreats for aharpshootera or both aides. Five hundred yanb cost, nml 
a hundred feet higher than " Devil's Den, " was Little Bound Top. the key lo the entire Federal position along Cemeterj- Ilidge. Lee's 
tactieaonlhcaecondiiay were to drive back a Federal force on the plain near "Devil's Den" and secure Little Round Top and the whole 
Union position. His troops fonned in the woods, far outflanking the opposing troops on the plain. Tliey were almost at Little Hound 
Top before General G. K. Warren diseovi^rcd that a single signal-man waa there to defend the height. Only by marvelous exertiona were 
defendersaceuredin time to meet the attack. Longstreet's men, however, gained posaession of "Devil's Den." A multitude of aharp- 
shooti'ra clambered into the lurking-pliMTS among the boulders, whence they coulil not be dislodged by artillery fire or by sharpshooting. 
These men were especially surecsarul in picking off the cannontvrs nn Little Hound Top. At one time three were shot ilo«-n in quick 
BUCceBsion, and only the fourth succeeded in firing the piece. When night elnscd on the scene the Confederates still held the " Den" and 
the ground at the foot of Little Round Top, but many of thedefendersm^redeail or dying. And yet another day of cumJige waa loeome. 
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To take the bullet's place, 
And leam that we are held 
By laws that weld 
Our hearts together I 
As once we battled hand to hand, 
So hand in hand to-day we stand. 
Sworn to each other. 
Brother and brother, 
In storm and mist, or calm, translucent weather: 
And Gettysburg's guns, with their death-giving roar. 
Echoed from ocean to ocean, shall pour 
Quickening life to the nation's core; 

Fining our minds again 
With the spirit of those who wrought in the 
Field of the Flower of Men! 

George Parsons Lathrop. 





inSTORIC FORT MOIH.TRIK AT CIIARLESTOX IN RUINS— 1885 

ILLirnTKATIONH hXH* MAKHARET PRESTON's LINES "A PAST WHOSE MEMORV 
AL^KES US thrill" — THIS STRONGHOLD, NAMED FOR WtLLL\M MOULTRIE. THE 
YOtrXG SOUTH CAROUNIAN WHO DEFENDED IT IN 1776 AGAINST THE BRITISH, 
WAS 85 TEARS Im*TER HELD BY SOUTH CAROLINIANS AGAINST FELLOW- AMERICANS 
— IN THE PICTUEE IT IS QNCE MORE UNDER THE FLAG OF A UNITED LAND. 
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:*A PAST miOSE MEM- 

oay iLVKEs rs thrill* 

WAK-TIME 1M-ESB8 IN %TH- 
("ilXU AlWOf-IATED WITH THE 
rATHEH or HIS LOUXTKY 

The pirtuTO below of Wash- 
ington 'r h<.>a(I(|uaHers reralls 
his advance 1o faine. He had 
prcx-eeded with Hra<liJock as 
aidf-<le-caiDp on the ill-fated 
expedition ending in the battle 
of the Monongaliela, July 9. 
1755. f)win(j; to VVa-shington's 
eunHpi<'iioiis gallantry in that 
cngagcnieiit, he was assigned 
the duty of reorganizing the 
provincial troops. During this 
period his heoilquarters were 
in the little .stone houac by tlic 
tree. In the churcli below, a 
[■eeond period of his life was in- 
augurated. Here he was mar- 
ried on January 0. 1750, tu 




Mrs. Martha Custis, a yc 
widow with two children- 
ready a member of the H« 
of Burgesses of Virginia, 
soon came to he recognized as 
one of the leatling men in 
colony. Important trusts 
fretiucntly laid upon him, 
he was often chosen as an 
trator. The statue at th< 
of the page, .'itandiiig in Caj 
itol fvjuarc in Richmond, 
mcinorates Witshington 
leader of the eolonial forces in' 
tlie lU'volution. With a few 
ill-trained and ill-equipped 
troo|).s he maintained a h 
-struggle against one of 
great military powers of 
day and won American 
dependence. E\ery Virginii 
ha.s a right to thrill at the h( 
ored name of Washington, 
he SouUierner or Northemeir, 
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THK IlICHMOND S T.VTl E 





■A PAST WUOSE MEMORY MAKKS Iri TIUUl.L ■— THE JAMHSTtJWN CHURCH 



The pirturpa on this ihiri' 
bring back viiidly t)ie liis- 
tory of Virginiii. First is lliv 
ruina uT tlu^ trburdi at Jainns- 
lown, the first peniuinirnt 
Ettgliiih settlement nilliiii 
the limits of tbe I'niml 
States. Tlie church w.is 
built ubuut a century l>c- 
tore the Dcclaralion ot In- 
dependence, while the little 
village cm tile James wna 
still the capititi of Virtcinia. 
Below it appears Si. Jolm's 
rhurcb. Richmond. 111.' 
soeiie of Piilrick llcnrv's 
immortal omlion. Tlic 
Firsl Contmentftl Congress 
bad met in Phlladclpbia in 
Sepleraber. 1774. and tiic 




WHERE PATRK K HENRY SPCIKE 



[vioniea were drifting to- 
uard war. Rut many were 

\'riy timid about taking 
Biirh a step- Some were di- 
n'ctly oppiised Lo any break 
Willi Great Britain. Patrick 
Mi'nry nas far in advance of 
his fellow-c<i]onisls, when 
the Second Revolutionary 
Convention of Virginia met 
in this church on March SO, 
1775. The event of the 
wppk was a set of resolu- 
tions offered on March *id 
"(or enihodying, arming. 
and disciplininR such n niim- 
Iht of men ns nuij- lie suf- 
ficient" to put tlie colony in 
a posture of defense. This 
■xas Henry's opportunity. 




THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 

AtCEI'TATIUN 

Tlie position of Mttrgaret J. Preston, a representative poet of the 
Confederacy, has already been commented on. The fact that one sister, 
Klinor Junkin, wits the first wife of " Stonewall " Jackson, and that to 
another at the close of the war fell the honor of providing a homo in 
Lexington, Virginia, for Robert E. Lee, entitled her to speak here for the 
South as a whole. The poem appeared in 1866, in " Beechenbrook." 

We do accept thee, heavenly Peace! 

All)eit tlicm comest in a guise 

Unlooked for^undesii-ed, our eyes 
A\'ek-onie tlirough tears the sweet release 
From war, and woe, and want, — surcease. 
For -which we bless thee, bles.sed Peace! 

We lift our foreheads from the dust; 

And as we meet thy brow's clear cahn, 

here falls a freshening sense of halm 

Upon our spirits. Fear^ — distrust — 

The hopeless present on us thrust — 

We'll meet them as we can, and must 



War has not wholly wrecked us: still 

Strong hands, brave hearts, high souls are ours — 
Proud consciousness of (pienchless powers — 

A Past M'hose memory makes us thrill — 

P'utures uncharactered, to fill 

With heroisms — if we will. 

Then courage, brothers! — Though each breast 
Feel oft the rankling thorn, desjiair, 
That failure plants so sharply there — 

No pain, no pang shall be confest: 

We'll work and watch the brightening west, 

And leave to God and Heaven the rest. 

Maegaret Junkin Preston. 
rsso] 




MOIJRNING WOMEN AMONG THE RICHMOND RUINS— APRH.. 1865 



A SOMBER PlfTtlRE THAT VISUALIZES MAKfiARnT PRKHTON a 



ACCEPTATION 



". . . Our Eyes 
Wf Iconic Tlmiugli Tears llie rfweet llcleuse 
Fr..m\Var." 




A SKC'OND UEVIEW OF THK GRAND ARMY 

I read last night of the Grand Review 

In Washington's chiefest avenue, — 
Two hundred thousand men in hhie, 

I think they sai<l was the numljer, — 
Till I seemed to hear their trampling feet. 
'I'he hugle hlast an<I the drum's quick heat, 
The clatter of h(K)fs in the stony street. 
The eheers of the peojde who came to greet, 
And the thousand details that to repeat 

Would only my verse eiicumlwr. — - 
'I'ill 1 fell in a revery, sad and sweet. 

And then to a titfid slunilx?r. 




Wlien, lo! ir) a visiim 1 seemed to stand 
In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 
Kar stretched the portico, dim and grand 
Its colutnns ranged, like a martial hand 
Of sheeted spectres whom some eonimand 

Had called to a last reviewing. 
And the streets of the eity were white and hare; 
No footfall whoed across the scjiiare; 
Hut out of the misty midnight air 
I hciird in the distance a trumpet hiare. 
And tlic wandering night-winds seemed to liear 

The sound of a far tatt<H)ing, 

TIicii I held my hit-ath with fear and dread; 
For into tlie S4|narc, with a hrazen tread, 
'I'licre rode a figm-c wlwise stately head 

0'erl(H>ked the review that morning. 
That never hcmcd from its firm-set seat 
When the living eohnnn passed its feet, 
Yet now niilc steadily up the street 

To the )>hantom hngle's warning: 

Till it ivaehed the Capitol scpiaiv, and wheeled, 
An<l there in the moordight st(M>d i-evealcd 
A well known form tliiil in State and field 
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"TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN IN BLUE" 

MARCHING tip PENNSYXVANIA AVENITE, IN MAY, 1865 

Bret Harte's poem sounds the note of sorrow amid the national rejoicing at the splendor of the Grand Review. 
Those who never retimied from the field of hnttle, or returned only to die of llieir wotmds, formed a greater 
host than that which marched from the recently completed Ciipitol to the reviewing stand in front of the 
Executive Mansion. In the Federal army 110,070 were killed in battle op died of their wounds; I99.7'20died 
of disease; 24.8fifi died in Confederate prisons; other causes of mortality bring the total up to 35!),548. The 
estimates for the Confederate losses are less definite; hut probably 94,000 were killed in action, 59,'297 diet! 
of disease, 4,000 died in prison, and other causes would probably bring the total up to '350,000. Over 600,000 
lixes were thereftire lost to the country by the necessities of warfare. When it is remenilwred that not only 
thousands of homes were caiit in gloom but that most of these men were young, the cost of the war is apparent. 



I 



Had led our patriot sires: 
Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp, 
Afar through the river's fog and damp. 
That showed no flicker, nor waning lamp. 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 

And I saw a phantom army come. 
With never a sound of fife or drum. 
But keeping time to a throbhing lium 

Of wailing and lamentation; 
The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 
The men whose wasted figures fill 

The patriot graves of the nation. 

And there came the nameless dead, — tlie men 
Who perished in fever-swamp and fen, 
The slowly-starved of the prison-pen ; 

And marching beside the others, 
Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow's fight. 
With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright : 
I thought^ — perhaps 'twas the pale m<»onlight^ — 

They looked as white as their brothers I 

And so all night marched the Nation's dead. 
With never a banner above them spread. 
Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished; 
No mark — save the bare uncovered head 

Of the silent bronze Reviewer; 
With never an arch save the vaulted sky ; 
With never a flower save those that lie 
On the distant graves — for love could buy 

No gift that was purer or truer. 



So all night long swept the strange array; 
So all night long, till the morning gray, 
I watch'd for one who had passed away. 

With a reverent awe and wonder, — 
Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line. 
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These shifting crowds on I'enn- 
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svIvjHiia Avenue, watching the 
Grand Review on May 23-«4, 
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1865, seem like viaons evoked 
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l)y Bret Harte's lines. Part of 




the multitude of visitors to 
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American history are gathered 
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near the re vie wing-stand, be- 
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fore which the lines of men in 
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blue are marching with mili- 
tary precision. Below the ma- 
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jestic elms and horse-chestnuts 
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ciiviilrj'men are trotting to tlic 
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martial music of the band on 
Ihe double-quick in the rear. 
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The weather was i)erfeet. 
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Scores of bands filled the air 
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with familiar times, and the 
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choruses of "When this cruel 
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war is over," "When Johnny 
comes marching home," and 
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■■THE CHEERS OF THE PEfU'LE WHO CAME TO GREET" 


"Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
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)oys arc marchiiig," were sung 
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lustily by the enthu^astic on- 
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lookers. Popular leaders were 
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received with the mo.st bois- 
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terous demonstrations. WTien 








Meade appeared at the head 
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of the column, his pathway 
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was strewn with flowers, and 
garlands were placed upon him 
and his horse. On the second 
day, Sherman was eagerly 
waited tor. and he had ad- 
vanced but a little way when 
flowers and wreaths almost 
covered him and his horse. 
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When tlie bands at the review- 
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ing stand struck up "March- 
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in'g through Georgia," the peo- 
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ple cheered wildly with de- 
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light. This was no Roman 
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triumph. It was the rejoicing 


"I SEKMED TO HEAR THEIR TRAMPLING FEET* 


' over the reium m peace and 

the saving of llie nation's life. 
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And I knew tliat one who was kin of mine 
Had come; and I spake — -and lol that sign 
Awakened me from my sinmher. 

FhANCIS liRKT H^VKTE. 



DRIVIXG HOME THE COWS 

Ont of tile cinver and hlue-eyed grass 
He tin-ned them into the river-lane; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Tlieit fastened the meadou'-hars again. 

T'ndtr the willows, and over the hill. 

He |)atiently followed their sol)cr pace; 
'J'hc nieny "liistle for once was still. 

And something sha<lowed the sunny fnec. 

Only a Ixiy! and his father had said 
lie never could let his youngest go: 

Two already were lying dead 

Under the feet of the trampling fiw. 

But after the evening work was lione. 

And the frogs were loud in tlie meadow-swamp. 

Over his shoulder he slung liis gun. 

Anil stealthily followed the foot-path damp. 

jVcross the clover, and through tlie wheat. 
With resolute heart and jmrpose grim. 

Though cold was the dew on his hurri'ing feet. 
Ami the hlind hat's flitting startled him. 

Thrice since then had the lanes heen white. 
And the orchards sweet with apple-hloom; 

And now, when the cows came back at night. 
The feehle father drove tliem home. 

l''or news Iiad come to the lonely fwm 

That three were lying where two+iad lain; 

And the old man's tremulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son's again. 





■IN WASHINGTONS CHIKl-'KST AVENIJK" 
Thus appeared the cruwds that greeted the army whose home-coming inspired Bret Harte's poem. From the 
steps of the Treasurj' building the impatient jjeople gaze down Pcnnsyh'ania Avenue on tlie morning of June 
8, 1865, awaiting the mareh of the Sixth Corps of the Army of the Potomac, which had been prevented by 
duty in Virginia from participating in tlie Grand Review of May S3rd. The scene is similar. The women and 
children in the foregroimd, tlie senators and important citizens in silk hats, the throng surging far out into 
the street beneath the fluttering banners, the general restlessness and impatience are tlie same as on the earlier 
and more famous gala occasion. The pomp and panoply of war are here in the parades and the blare of 
trumpets and the admiring hosts that line the .street — not in the actual service in the field. Harte writes of 
actual warfare as a sad business, which only the preservation of a nation's existence or honor can justify. 



Tile siinmier day ^rew cool and late. 

He went for the cows wlien the work ivas done; 
But down the lane, as he opened the jjate, 

He saw them coining one hy one, — 

Brindle, Ebony. Speckle, and Bess, 

Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 

Cropping the buttercups out of the grass, — 
But who was it following close behind? 

Loosely swung in tlie idle air 

The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from the crisping hair, 

L(M)ked out a face that the father knew. 

For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn, 

And yield their dead unto life again; 
And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 

In golden glory at last may wane. 

The great tears sprang to their meeting eyes; 

For the heart must speak wlien the lips are dumb: 
And under the silent evening skies 

Together they followed the cattle home. 

Kate Pittnam Osgood. 



AFTER ALL 

The apples are ripe in the orchard, 
The work of the reaper is done, 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the eottage-door the grandsire 
Sits pale in his easy-chair. 

While the gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with bis silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him; 

A fair young head is pressed, 
In the tirst wild passion of sorrow, 

Against his aged breast. 





WAITING FX)R NEWS OF THK HATTLE 



AT HANOVER JlNfTION 

A BATTLE GROVN'D 

FOUGHT OVER 

MANY TlMFJi 



These views of the rtnticm at 
H&nun^r Jimrtion. in Virginia. 
Iirinj! Iiack in pictoriul form tlie 
(■tni>tioiu of var-tinic, much as 
do the aci<onipanying poctiu ol 
Kaie Putnam Osgood ami Will- 
iam Wintpr. The shabby build- 
ing with the crmrd about it, the 
queer little engine drawing old- 
fashioned [-oachra. on the but 
of whieh a man leana out from the 
atepn. and hetund, in the rhilly 
gray atmtHiphere of Biitumn, the 
wooded Virginia hills — lhe«e de- 
tails make more real tlir men 
and women who aiiffen'd in the 
days of 1861 . On the platform. 
at the Mt. stands an old vUm 
whoso white beanl and vener- 
able face eontrast with the 
hearty content ol the man whose 
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hands are in the pockirt^ uf hu 
i-onspirnousty checked trousers. 
At the other end. on the steps. U 
H woundcil officer painfully mak- 
ing his way with the Md of two 
liines. Grouped by the doorway 
-tiind some mothers, wives, and 
■•in-ethearts, dressed in the un- 
f'ii'nt poke-bonnets uud rustling 
1 rinuline of fifty yi-ars ago. Some 
lioems in this chapter express 
phases of the anguish tliat eaiiw 
lo many a fund hvsrl in those 
[our endlejis yi-ars But the 
women in the picture are miiro 
fortunate than most. They eao 
go to the front to !» with the 
wounded son or brother. Thou- 
sands had t« wait on the hillside 
fiirm. or in the cabin on the 
prairie, or near Ihe r-oltagi- by 
the live-oaks, whih- weeks and 
months of dread uneertainty 
brought no solace to eyes that 
watched through the darknem 
and hearts that suffered on in 
silence until the news arrived. 







And far from over the distance 

The faltering echoes come 
Of the flying blast of trumpet 

And the rattling roll of drum. 

And the grandsire speaks in a whisper: 

" The end no man can see; 
IJut we give him to his country. 

And we give our prayers to Thee." 

The violets star the meadows, 

The rose-hu<Is fringe the dtM)r, 
And over the grassy orchard 

The pink-white blossoms i)our. 

Hut the grandsire's chair is empty, 

The cottage is dark and still; 
There's a nameless grave in the battle-field. 

And a new one under the hill. 

And a pallid, tearless woman 

By tlie cold hearth sits alone; 
And the old clock hi the corner 

Ticks on with a steady drone. 

WiujAM Winter. 




THE CONQUERED BANNER 

Tills most populur ConfcdLTntf pooin was written wlicn tliy news 
of Lee's surrender wus still u fresh sorrow in the heurt of its iiuthor, 
Fiither Uyan, wli» had served tlirough the wnr an a chaplain. Sur- 
churf^ed with emotion, this poem litis appeared in Southern srhoo) reail- 
crs, lias been declaimed at numberless school exercises on Friday after- 
noons, and, framed in gilt or mahogany, hangs upon the wall in hun- 
dreds of homcN. It is typical of tbo poet. He was a Catholic priest, yet 
so restless a spirit that he never remained long in one place. 

Furl that Banner, for 'tis weary; 
Round its staff 'tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it— it is best; 
[«oi 




"THERE' 



NAMELESS GltW'E IN THE BATTJ.EFIELD" 



This mute reminder of Antietam's awful tx>st sugf^sts how many thousand homes 
were sunk in grief such as the poem "After All" describes. The soldiers them- 
selves shared this grief. One of their saddest duties was the burial of comrades. 
When the gra\'cs had been dug, if there was found on their person any means of 
identifying them or if any one laiew who they were, litlte pieces of board were secured 
and placed at the head of each. On these little boards, pieces of cracker-box, 
generally, would be placed the name and regiment of the deceased comrade written 
in pencil. Under the rain and the snows tlie writing would lie obliterated or the 
l>t)ards themselves tumble down, and those lying in their graves on the bnttleheld 
would pass into the number of the great "unknown." There were no opportunities 
afforded in these burial details to go through any religious forms. The numbers for- 
bade. Yet the lads who formed burial parties always gave their meed of reverence. 



I'Vir there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a Hword to save it, 
And there's ntit one left to lave it 
III the hhxHl wliich henws gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it — let it rest! 



Take that Hanner down I 'tis tattered; 
llntken is its staff and shattered; 
And the valiant hosts are scattered, 

Over whom it fltmted high. 
Oh, 'tis hard for ns to foh) it. 
Hard to think tliere's none to hold it, 
Hard that those who once nnn)lled it 

Now ninst furl it with a sigh! 

Kurl that Damier — fnri it sadly; 
On(*e ten thousands hailed it gladly. 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 

Swoi'e it slHudd f(}rever wave — 
Swore that foeinan's sword should never 
Ilvnrts like theirs entwined dissever. 
Till that Hag shoidd fl*tat forever 

O'er their freedom or their grave! 



Furl it! for the hands that grasped it. 
And tlie hearts that fondly elas|)etl it, 

Cold and dead are lying h)w; 
And that Hanner — it is trailing. 
While antund it sounds the waihng 

Of its people in tla'ir woe. 



For, though e«n(iuereti, they adore it — 
litwe the eold. deail hands that Uire it! 
Weep for those who fell ttefore it! 
Pardon tluwe who trailed and tore ill 
But. oil, wildly tliey dephire it. 
Now who furl and fold it so! 




THK r()\(ilKRKI> HANNEU-\VA\IN(; FRKE IN '(il 
The first ConfcderRtc fl«g nmde in Aufiiista. (ii'orpia. swells in the May breeue nf ISfil. It hits two red burs, 
with a wliile in the middle, and u union of blue with seven stars. Tlie men who so proudly titiuul bef< 
It near tlie armory at Macon are the i'linch Rifles, formint; Company A of the t'iftli tieorgia Infantry, Tb*J 
ori^ntsation was completed on tlie next day — May 1 1th, It first went to Penwu-ola. From after tJie battle 
of Shiloli to July. 18(i4, it sfr\e<l in the Army of Tennessee, when it was sent to the Geoi^in roast. later 
serving under General Joseph E. Johnston in the fimd i-ampaiKn in the (^aroliiias. Il was coiisi)iciious 
at Chiekamatigit, where its colonel commanded n brigade. His account of the action on September 
1863, is well worth <|uutin^: "The brigmle. with the batterj- in the renter, moved forward in .splendid styl 
about 100 yards, when the enemy ojx'iu'd a galling fire from the front and left Hank, enfilading tin 
I 2" I 





•ONCE TEN THOUSANDS HAILED IT GLADLY" 
line with canister and small-arms. The engagement now bet-ame terrific and the position of my brigade 
extremely critical. The troops, however, stood nobly to the work before them, and, steadily advancing, 
surmounted the hill on which the enemy's breastworks were, the battery moving with the line, and rendering 
effective ser%"ice. The enemy were driven from their breastworks, and Brigadier- General Money's brigade 
coming up at this opportune moment, charged them, and the contest was over. At "daylight on Monday 
morning the enemy was found to have sought safety in flight under the cover of darkness." During the 
battle the regiment lost 104 men, a percentage of 54.05. The next highest recorded loss was 42.78. Ryan's 
words, "Tho.se who once unrolled it. " can appropriately be qnoled under this spirited scene. And another 
phrase, "Cold and dead are lying now." fits too sadly well the careers of these volunteers from Geor(;ia. 
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THE CONQUERED BANNER— "THERE'S NOT A SWORD TO SAVE IT" 



Ah these rows unil rows ot cannon stretch acrofis the arsenal ftrounila nt Bolnn Rouge, soon after their surrender on May 1, I86A, by I 
the Confederate general, RichnnI Tayliir. b ilramatie illustration appears of "The Conquered Banner" in war and in peace. The In 
building at the right, llli? arseniil of war timea. was tmnsfonned. *5 years later, bto dormitories for the Louisiana Stale Unii 
aity. It bad been a military center under no less than five flngs. The smaller buildings at the left, formerly used u powdc^J 
bouses, later becaroe mwlel dairies in the agricultural department of the university work. Thus destruction gave place to tmning h 
citizenship and scrvire. As soon as Geneml Taybir heard of tlie capitulation of General Joseph E. Jolmston in North Carolina, he si 
renHere<l, on May i. ISM, at Citronellc. Alabuma, not far from Mobile, all the n-maining forces of the Confederacy east of the Mian 
sippi River to the Federjil Generul E. R. S. Canby. Cnnby had advanced from Dnuphine Island, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, I 
1240 J 




THE GUNS OF THE LARGEST CONFEDERATE ARMY THAT SIRRKNDERED 



Spanish Fort iicross frnm Mobile snil had rerfiiced it cin April 8th, m&rching into thp deseHmi works on the ilny tlial General Lee s""'- 
renden-d ot Appiimaltox. At the same tinip. General Frederifk Steele liad advnno-d from Penwcok iiRninsI Dbikel.v. u liltle farther 
north thiin the Spanish Fort, and had captureil it on the afternoon of Lee's aurrender. On the morning ot May lilli the I'nioii tnrtes 
under (!eneral Gordon Granger crossed the bay and found that the ronfedemte Genenil Dabney H.Maur>'hiid marelied out «illi Ilia 
whole force. Maury sueceeded in reaeliing Meridian in safety. During these operations the celebnttMl t'onfederate cavsJr}' General 
Nathan B. Forrest had been defeated by the Federal cavalry under General Jamiv H. Wilson, and Srlma, Alabama, nith its torlilicB- 
tions, foimitries, and workshops, had fallen into his hands. He entered Montgomerj' the same day that GrHnjrtT entered Moliile. Tay- 
lor surrendered -18,893 men, the largest aggregation anywhere luj-ing down their artns at Ihc cUisi' .if the war. 



i''iirl that Buniier! True, 'tis fiory. 
\vl 'tis wreathed around with glory. 
And 'twill Uve in song and story 

Thoiiffh its folds are in the dust I 
l*'or its fame on hrightest pajjes. 
Inclined hy })oets and by sages. 
Shall go soiniding down the ages — 

Furl its folds though now we must. 

Kurl that Banner, softly, slowly; 
Treat it gently — it is holy. 

For it droops alxjve the dead: 
Touch it not — unfold it never: 
Let it drtxip there, furled forever. — 

For its iK-ople's hopes are fled. 

AbKAM J(iSEPH RvaX. 
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LINCOLN 

ON THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Tliis bronze dotli keep the very form ami mould 

Of our great martyr's face. Yes, this is he: 

That hrow all wis<lom, all l>enignity ; 

That human, humorous mouth ; those cheeks that hold 

liike some harsh landscape all the sunmier's gold; 

That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 

For storms to heat on ; the lone agi)ny 

Those silent, patient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 

As might some prophet of the elder day — 

Brooding alwve the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken, 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or armed strength — his pure and mighty heart. 

RrcHARD Watson (Jilher. 



THE SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Delivered by Abraham Lincoln, March i, 186-t. This, the greatest 
of preKidential inaugurals and one of tlie noblest papers ever penned by 
an American statesman, expresses well the largeness of soxil which held a 
whole warring nation within his love, and has won for him the homage 
of a reunited people. Though di'livere<l little more than a month liefore 
the closing scene at Appomattox, it voices no exultation in tlie trituiiph 
of a cause dear to his lieart, but with infinite pity and a truly sublime 
magnanimity cnterti into the feelings of those who have lost. 

Feu-ow-countbymen: At this second appearing to take 
the oath of the presidential office, there is less occasion 
for an extended address than there was at the first. Then 
a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to l>e pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have iK'en constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the great contest 





USrOLN IN JUNE. 1860— TWO MONTHS AFTER VOLK M.\I>E THE LIFE M.\.SK 
TTVM AT THS Ctnlury Magaane otfic-es 

In IRfil), I.inniln had bwn a imtional figure only two years, since hia campwgn ttRBinst Stephen A. Dougios for 
tlir Si'UHti.' in Illinuia. Indenl. his name meant little in thi? Kast till the eitrly DioDtha of this very year. In 
I'VUriULry. hi! hail nppeureil liefore a New York uuclience at Cooprr I:niiin to explain the purpoMea of the nvently 
.irKi'tiiied Itepublicnn purty. The larger part of tluise present experteil somctllinK "wild and woolly" — certainly 
nothing of mueh tnomelil fi)r tlu- eultivatecl ellixens o( the Ennt. When they saw the gaunt (igilre. six feet four 
inc'lieN tall, the large leet and eluniay hands, the jutting eyebrows and suulII blue eyes, the narrow forehead sur' 
mounted by the ahiK'k of unkempt hair — in a word, the man of the photograph on this page — the audience put him 
down tor anything but a statesmun. But be bad not spoken long before it was plain that here stood a leader of 
the people indeed. The apeeeh shaped the presldeotial mmpaign of that year. It resulted in gi^Hng Lincoln 
Ihc Repuhlieaa nomination at Chicago on May llith. about a month before this photograph was mode. Wlien 
the Imllot-boxes were opened on the first Tuesday of the following November, it was found that Abraham Lincoln 
wfts eliTted President of the t'nitcd States. Tliat meant war — and eventual l^nion of the warring elements. 
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wliicli still absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of 
the nation, little that is new could be presented. "ElW prog- 
rvss of our amis, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the 
future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending dvil war. 
All dreadcit it — all sought to avert it. While the inaugural 
address was Iteing delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
t»> saving the I'nion without war, insurgent agents were in the 
city seeking to destroy it without war— seeking to dissolve the 
I'nioM. and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties depre- 
c«te\l war: but one of them would make war rather than let the 
nation survive: and the other would accept war rather than let 
it |*erish. AihI the war came. 

One eighth of tlie whole population were colored slaves, 
m^t distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the 
S«Hitheni |urt of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
Ihtwvrful interest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend 
this interest irts the object for whidi the insurgents would rend 
the I'nxMi. even by war: while the Government claimed do right 
tv» A^ n*>nf than ti> restrict the territorial enlar^ientent of it. 

Xetther party expected for the war the magnitude or Ibe 
thir:fttx'«l wludi it has already attained. Neither antic:pated 
:h«; the cause of the ctwidkt might cease with, or even before. 
the cvxu^kt itself sK'vM cease. Each looked i<^ an easer tri* 
un-.;^. aivi a nesuh less fundamental and astouDding. Both 
;i;«ki the s^une Ri^^e. and pray to the same Cwc^i and eadi in- 
v-oAsV' fi-.^ axi a«:a:r^ the •.^Cher. It nuy seem strange that any 
T.rKT. ■iixx;*.; via::* tv> as^ a just (.Vxi's a^sustanee in wrj^lng 
»eir ^cj*i frxT:". the s'^wti cf cttitr naen's faoss: ^at kt b* 
~Ai^ r>.-C. tJat »ie >e r>.-« ,-:x:^«l. T^e prayier* c-f hoti. ctnWI 
rj.'C St iTiSwecso — ■:?■»; of rje:t^jer has Sf«-. aiswi—ed faliy. 

T^ .\.cx»:?5y >iis hi# o«t. r«rT^*es^ ~ W'-« nr-to tfce 
»\-rii >evac5ftf ."C .-i^irjwst :\-c :t n'-cst rjfAi* re rta.i OB^erase* 
vVtr/jf, ^ut w^"*; t." t^at ~ar. t'y witic". the .'•"^trssc ecatci-'' If 
'^x iitsLL jCLTWsat :2ii: .\z3Kr*:ar, siavijry > erst .•:' tstije c^txaei 
whvifc X. ^e TC"'"*iMn» .'t iV-xL rxst twms ccjt. ict «*aau. 
bi--nic o,c.CJ7Ki?i ^jxca^ ii» arcv-cr.tfti tizne. Jae rj-» win i* 








ri'inovt'. and tliat lit' pivcs to both Xorth and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall 
\\c (listf rii tlierein any departure from those divine attributes 
Mhifh the behevers in a living God always ascrilje to him? 
lAmdly do we hope— -fervently do we pray — ^that this mighty 
scour^' of war may spetdily pass a%vay. Vet, if (iod wills that 
it ii)iitinue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman's two 
hnndrttl ami fifty years of unrec|nited toil shall l)e sunk, and 
until every dnip of blood drawn with the lash shall be jiaid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
aj^i. so still it must be said, " The judgments of the I-ord are 
true and rightiMus altogether." 

With nialiee toward none; with charity for all: with firm- 
ness in tile right, as (itxi gives us to see the right, let us strive 
oil to finish tl»e work we are in: to bind up the nation's wounds: 
to eare for him who shall have Inirne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his i^rphau — to do all whieh may achieve atid cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, atid with all nations. 
Abe.\ham Lincolx. 




O CAPTAIX: MY CAPTAIX: 

ThU not \irv .■::ar.i.-ur:-t;v pr...tu.:;..r. uf t!« i::u-t ind^viduwl of 
A::Hr:»-.-»n pint* »,-«^ dirwtlv ;!i-j>:n-.i liy tin ii":i--:ij*t:yn uf Llm-obi. 
W ;:::;: an hi.J i\tun:v\i fn-i;; };:- !.i'-j»::h1 -tniii :i! W*>f.ii!pon to hi> 
h.-r.ii- :r Biw'k'.vii '.i' i-ivi-.pii'.i '.'.i ^Trui-.fiin-.iir.T I'ur pr:i:t:::g ~ Uruin- 
Taio," h> l":»:l Wsr pv>t;!>, *: ::> \t»T. ivpnis-e. Hr »a* *;tli hi* 
:v..':h.r v:; t:v K-.om'.v.i; v-f Apru 1-5. l>tto. ■■i:: ••n r.rw* canH iLat X\te 
l*rs->:.itci^ hii.i l»i:: >::oT ;: i v.-j^.* ;«.:i.'r\. Iv. » \ttir :.-ir "■iy>: ~ Motjjtr 
■.'rt;»»rv>.i ;Tt*ifjt>: — s;..; .-rKr :v.i,,-.'.> A:'"i.r«»rii — a- ur-il; i>-jl hkA a 
• -'-^r-.tV. ■»■> !iti:: a'.', .-i;* ;% . t"-, r i*f -.:-. Wv ix. '. tirar.it ::^'.f a rup 
.■:' .-.-'ii ; -.'•li.- *iL- a". I. -.-.i » »- -*"■!. \V, j^v. n.rv :n»-paptr morn- 
-Vj: i-.i.- t\ -,-..,:.£, _■;■. .;-■>, :r;^:u^:; v\Tri> <.-: ::;:»• y*:- .>i. .i::.i ps->^d *ix-ni 
> -.-t'v -.■ i.T..":; ,:■-,-" T- .-jf "■> - ll^u:::-T.\i*^~ »Sf *Iry»J* pHat- 
--. ■'-. \^C'-. a: ^ :.-: :- I ..:. .l-r^.-W^T L :».- I-«: in Tbe 

1* d-.':Ai.v.! :i:y Cav:a-j:! ,v.:r frarful tri' !« iKsie. 
TS s:-.-y TA* wfs:}^rt\: irVrrA- rsi*. :hc yrzzi: wr st«ugt* i> wtio- 
fr^ i».t: > •JK'A.T. iiic ■<tll> I :>ta-. :!-r i>e'.-i'l-t s'l vxiil'ln^. 
W'lzit :.CJ,'W tvis '.z^ »:ca.-.y kt^J. *ijt vvs-*: ^riiu auid daring: 



WHILE LINCOLN 



GETTViiBL'RG, 



NOVEMBKK 




DLRING TUK 



FAMOl S AUUllESS 



IN DEDKATKIN 



Tlic mast impurtant American addiTa.4 U brief: " Eourspore and acvea years ago nur fathers brought furth on tlus continvot 
a new nation, cunwived in liberty, and drdii-stt'd to the proposition that all men are rruatiHl equal. Now we ure mgsgrd in 
a great civil war. testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield uf that war. We have tome to dedicate a portion of that field as a final reating-plftce fur those who itetr gave 
their li\TH that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we shoiild ilo this. But in a larger sense. «e 
iiinnnt dedieal«. We cannot consecrate, wc cajmot hallow tlus ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
hHve consecrated It far above our poor power to odd ur detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, wliat we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us. the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanceil. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the grciLt task re- 
maining before us; — that from these honored dead, we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gn\-e the last full 
measure of devotion: — that we here highl.v resolve lluit these dead shall not have died in vain, that this nation, under God, sbiU 
have a new birth of freedom, and that govcrnmeni of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth 




o 




Cinroln 



But () heart! heart! heart! 
(> tlie bleeding drops of red, 

^^'here on the deck my Captain hes. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

() Captain! my Captain! rise »p and hear the liells; 

Rise lip — for you the tlajj is Hung — for yon the hugle trills. 

For j-ou bouquets and ribbctnetl wreaths — for you the shores 

aH'wwding 
For you they call, lite swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This ann lK>neath your bead! 

It is sonic dream that on the deck 
You've fallen o>ld and <icad. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still. 
My fatlier dm's not feel my arm. be has no jiulse nor will. 
The sliip is anclH)retl safe and S(HUh1. its voyage closed and 

done. 
Fnini fearful trip the ^'ictor ship eonies in with object won ; 
K}£ult () shores, and ring O Ik-IIs! 
But I. with mournful tread. 

AValk tite deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Wai.t Whitman. 



ODK HKCITED AT THE HARVARD 
COMMKMORATIOX 

Tho OiK' frwiu whit-h the two strtipht's Ih'Iow wn- soKn-tcil is in soiiio 
r«*pwts tho hi{T))t»it aohievfUH-nt thus fur in Anu-rii-Hn litiTntiirv, <l»nH>s 
Htissfll IaiwoI). who hntl MlrvHtty niHtli' his nnnu' in K'ttors hr tiw YitnkM? 
humor of tht- " Bijtlow Pspors." hsd sin»v \H5!i txH'n Smitli Pn>fi-ssor 
of Mtxlfm l.an}^H{^'s in llHrxHrtl I'nivi-rsity, It wss vt-ry nHtuml. 
thcrefoiv. that he shoxihl In- si-Kvtwl to write tlit- offiiinl wK- for tlw coin- 
nH-nu'rati.M> Sfr\i*x-s held hy HxrvHril <."olK>p- ou .luly SI. 18<W. for its 
sons who hiitl fnlU'ii iluring tho war. .Xftor liis at'ivptaiu-i.' of tho honor 
ho triotl in vain to writo ihv pooin. OtAy tww (l«ys ht'fon,' tlio tvlohration 
lio toltl ono of his frioitds that it was iinpossihK\ that Ik' was dull as a 




On April 9, 1865, the I'cry day of the aurrcmlpr o! her at AppomattoK, Ljnculn, for the lost time, went tu the 

pliuli>graplier's gA]lrr>'. As he sits in simple fushEon shurpening Ills pencil, the mnn ut sorrows eunnot forget the 
sense uf we&rincsa imd puin that for four years has been unbruken. No elation of triumph lights the features. 
Onr task is ended — the Nation is saved. But another, scarcely less exaeting. confronts him. The States which 
lay "out of their proper pmetieul ri'latiun to the Tuion," in his own phrase, muiit be brought back into a proper 
practical relation. But this task was not fur him. Only five days later the sod eyes reScctcd upon this page 
closed forever upon scenes of earthly turmoil. Bereft of Lincoln's heart and head, leaders attacked problems of 
reeoost ruction in ways that pruve<i unwise. As the mists of passion and prejudice cleared away, both North and 
South came to !evl that this patient, wise, and sympathetic ruler was one of the few really great m'.-n in history, 
iind lliat he would live forever in the hearts of meti iiuidc blotter by hLs pretence during tlimc four years ol ^tnnn. 




A NATION IN MOIRNINd— THE WASFIINd'HlN I'KIM 



I \ERAL 



After his fftithful sprvice, Abraham I.in™!ti. Ihc leader from whose wisdom anii «)iTH)aIliy liolli Nurtli nnil South hail moat ti 
was nut to survive the cumplclion nf his task. .\ii assassin stole iuto his bo» at Ford's Theater oD tlic evening <rf A.pril 1411 
him in the Iwick at Ihc hwul. an<l leaping upon the alagv e»ci^>ed by a rear iloor. The next morning ■! seven o'dork the Pr 
WAS dead. The remains were Uken to his home in Springfield. Illinois, along the route by whieh he had traveled in 1861, on 1 
to take the oath as President. This picture shows the solemn prueessiun that moved toward the railway atation ia Wash 





ALL PRESENT BUT THE COMMANDER-lN-tTHIEK 



The Grand Ri'viewuf the Army. May £8-^4. 1805. As tno hundred thuusnnd troupN marL-hed in thp bright May sunshint^ of 1803 down 
the inain thoruughfarc nf the Natiunal ospital. to the atntina of toartial music, waving tht^ir battle-rent Sags amid the flaahing of snbc ra 
and bayoneLi. one face waa misaing at the reviewing-stand. lincoln, the cominander-in-chief. who through four years of struggle 
had kept faith Willi hi« Hrmy, wius absent — dead by an aasnsain's bullet. Thus one of the mightiest armiexever gathcre<l passeri in 
final review ere it melted into ILl- walks of eivil lite. Nogrtat vietorious force ever tiimwl so quii^kly and completely to the arts of peace. 




(luor-iiiiit. ])iit till- mxt liny, to use )iis own wonlN, Hninvthiiig gavu him 
H- jog< uiit) the wlink' thing ctiiiic- out with a ruHh. Mrs. I,<iwcll xaid that 
'* he iK'gaii it at ten uVtiiek. At four in the morning lie came to licr door 
unil Kaid : * It is done und I iini going to sleep now.' She opened her cyex 
to Hee liim Htunding hnggtinl, nt-tiinlly waKted hy the xtreHx of liilwr and 
the excitement which had carried him through a poem, full of pasHion 
and fire, of 523 lines in the space of six hours. " 

Tlie writing of the first strophe given below is thus <lescril>ed hy 
Horace Scud<ler in his biography of Lowell, from which the almvc (juota- 
tion iM also taken: " The sixth staii/a was not recited, but was written 
immediatetv afterward. It is so completelv imbedded in tlie structure of 
the o<le tha't it is difficult to think of it as an afterthouglit. It is easy to 
perceive that while the glow of composition and of recitation was still 
upon him Lowell sudderdy conceived this splendid illustration and indeed 
climax of the utterance of the Ideal which is so impressive in the fifth 
stnn/.a. So free, so spontaneous is this eliariicteri/.ation of Lincoln, and 
so concrete in thought, tluit it lias been most frenuenfly rend, we -suspect, 
of any single portion of the ode, and it is so chHiuent that one likes to 
fancy the whole force of the ode behind it, as if Lowell iieetled the fire he 
had fanned to a white heat, for the very purpose of forging this last, 
firm-tempered bit of sti-el." 



Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Wlioni late tlie Nation he ha(J lal, 

^Vitll ashes on her head, 
Wej)t with the ]>a8sioii of an an^ry grief; 
l''orjfive me, if from present things I turn 
To siwak what in my lieart will heat and burn. 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored nrn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-ont plan. 

Repeating us hy rote: 
For him her ()]d-World moulds aside she threw, 

iVnd, choosing sweet elay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff mitaiiited shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strengtii of (Jod, and true. 

How l)eautiful to see 
Onee more a shepherd of mankind indeed. 
Who loved liis charge, but never loved to lead; 
One wlmse meek flock the jwople joyed to be. 




"SENDS ALL HER HANDMAID ARMIES HACK TO SPIN' 

THE KETUKN HOME OF THE SIXTEENTH MABaACHUSETTH INFANTnY, JLLY 27. 1864 

This scene of 1864, at the corner of Cambridge and Fourth Streets. East Cambridge, is in mournful 
contrast to the rejoicing which filled the nation the next year while Lowell was reading his ode in 
Harvard University. As these riders passed througli Cambridge the \V3derness cumpuign had liecn 
fought, with little, apparently, accomplished to c-ompeiisate for the fearful loss of life. Sherman was 
still .struggling in the \'icinity of Atlanta, far from his base of supplies, with no certainly of escaping 
an overwhelming defeat. Early had recently dashed into the outskirts of Washington. In fact 
an influential political party was about to declare the war a failure. So these Massachusetts troops 
returned with heavy hearts to be mustered out, Many of them reenhsted. to fight with the armies 
that captured Petersburg, and to be present at the surrender at Appomattox. Then they etiuld 
return with tlio.se of whom Lowell sang: America "sends all her handmaid armies back to spin." 






Not Iiii-etJ by any cheat of hirth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity I 

They knew that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like jwrfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of niind. 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined. 
Fruitful and friendly for all hiunan kin<l. 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Knrope here. 
Or, then, of Kiirojie fronting mornwanl still, 
Kre any names of Serf and Peer 
Could S'ature's equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race. 
And one of Plutarch's men talke<l with us face to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait. 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time 
And can his fame abide. 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and dnims. 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These are all gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall I>ehold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 

Sagacious, patient, dreading ])raise. n{)t blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 



^ 
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■NOT WITriOI'T A PRnTT»ER TREAn"— "LTFT THE HEART AND LIFT THE HEAD" 

SOLDtERa AT THE DGDirATlON OF TRE Bi;U. RUN HONUMENT. JI'NE 10. IBG.) 

As it to Kivt piclorial cxprisgion to Lowell's sonoroua lines, these scenes of 186S have been preservicl. At the icip is Ihi- Fifth PrunsjI- 
vuilu Heavy ArtilkTy. A thousand mm stepping fonvnrd na a single man to the strniiu ut music to wluvh they had marched uver the 
Virginia hills, reveal the practised movements of the veteran. Below, some of the gaunt anil hanlcnfil Hur\-ivors of those (our years Iimk 
out at us. Tanned by long exposure, toughened by numbeHess days and nights in siinsluneand storm, these are the men irhu returned 
home in '65. adding their strength ofrlmracter to the progress of their country, Each had earned the right to feel the lofty mood Lowell 
expressed in his "Ode." Each could (eel the "tumult of elation" and the pride in motherland awaiting the mom of nobler day 
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Xot in anger, not in pride, 

I*ure from passion's mixture nide 

Kvcr to l)asc earth allied, 

lint with far-heanl gratitude, 

Still with heart and voiee renewed. 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dea<l. 
The strain slionld close that eonsccTates oiir hnive. 
Lift the heart and lift the lieadl 

Lofty Ik; its mcHxl and grave, 

Xot without a martial ring, 

Xot without n j)rouder tread 

And a peal of exultation: 

Little right has he to sing 

Through whose heart in sueh an hour 

Heats no mareh of conscirms power, 

Sweei)S no tumult of elation! 

'Tis no Man we eclchratc, 

Ity his country's victories great, 
A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 

liut the pith an<l marrow of a Nation 

Drawing force from all her men, 

irighest, huniMest, weakest, all, 

I''{)r her time of need, and then 

Pulsing it again through them. 
Till the basest can ikj longer cower. 
Feeling his soid spring u]) ilivinely tall, 
Ttaicheil but in passing hy her mantle-hem. 
("omc hack, then, noble j)ride, for 'tis her dower! 

How could poet ever tower, 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triimiphs and his tears, 

Kejjt not measure with his i)eopIe? 
IJiKHH, cannon, iKHmi to all the winds and waves! 
Clash out, glad hells, from every rocking stee])lcl 
HHiincrs, advance with trium])h, hend your staves! 

And from every mountain- |)eak 

Let l>eaeon-fire to answering beacon speak, 

Katahdin tell Monadnoek, Whitefaee he, 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea. 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 

[SMI 




"WHERE TELL THE BIUVK" 
DEDICVTINC THE MONUMENT AT BULL RUN, ON JUNE 1(1, 1865 



This shaft was crectctl by the officers and men of General William GamliK-'s Sojuirate Cavalry Brigade, 
stationed at Fairfiix C'<nirt House diirhiu tiie [jreceiliiig winter and sprinj;. It is twenty-seven feet liittli, 
iiia^le of <.-hof(>late-c<dorfd sandstone, and hears on its top a 100-pound shell. The shells on the jiedestals at 
each <'onier are of sinular sixe. The inscription reads — "To the memory of the jiatriots who fell at Bull 
Rim. July 21, 1H61." The dedicHtor>' exercises were ct.ndueteii by the Rev. Dr. McCurdy, who read an 
appnipriate service. After the singing of a special lij'niii for the occasion, the Fifth Pennsylvania Heavy 
Artillery executed a military parade and the Sixteenth Ma.'*sachu setts Battery fired a salute. Judge Olin, 
who api»ears in whif*- tn)U.'(ers and high hat, next delivered an eloquent addre.-w, and was followed hy several 
general-i. A little later in the iliiy a second monument wa-s dedicated on tin- ficM of Second Bull Run. 




■■NOT I\ ANGKEl, N(yr IX PRIDE'' 
Dediivtiim o( First Bull Run Monument, June 10, 1803— A little im.rt' ihaii a month before Lowell rend his lofty ode fur Um-  
of Hurvani wlio hod fallen in the Civil War. the group htre prcstrvcd by the camera assemhled to do honor to the "dear martyrB" « 
tell in tho first (treat lialtle of the conflict. The site was on the hillside in front of the stunc houae, at the spot where on the attera 
otJulyai. I80I. nickctts and Griffin lost their batteries. In that batlie the Federal forces had been (.■nlirtlj-suia.cssfd until « 
in the afternoon, Tlien Ihe Confederates rallied on the brow of this hill, and tlie croimd on which these men and women are gathoraj^l 
was the sceiii' uf u fierce struggle. The batteries were iiltemalely c-aptured liy the Ciinfederatpa iinil rrtiiken liy the tiniou foro 
until the arrival ottrcKhlroijps in KT'i} threw the I'Vderul urm.r into (.iinfiision jirnl [in-elpitati-<l the panic uf retreat. At the tint 
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"TO HEROKS LIVING AND I>E.\R MARTYRS DEAD" 

of this picture, (our years later, birth soldier and citizen are standing calmly in the sunshine of tlic peaceful June day. "Not in anger, 
not in pride" do they look inio our (aces. At the left Jui1)(p Olin. with the enne, ia standing belund a boy in a while shirt and quaint 
trousers who almost nist(utly is gazing into the distance, as if the call of these miffht.V events had awakened in him a yearning for 
fame. To his left are Generals Thomas. Wilcox. Ilcintzelnian. Dyer, and other veterans of many a hard-fought field who can (eel the 
"march of conscious power" of which Lowell speaks. And the women with the flaring crinoline skirts and old-fashioned sleeves 
certainly may join in the " far-heard gratitude" this celebration was to express. After fifty years their (.'[notions arc brought home 
lu the midi'r with the i-ividncis of personal experience by the art uf the photographer. 



tL^ iCturoln 




Making earth feel more firm and air breathe braver: 

" Be prniidt for she is saved, and all have helpe<l to save lierl 

She that hfts up the manhood of the poor, 

She of the open soid and ()\)en door, 

Witli room iihont her heartli for all mankind! 

The Hre is dreadful in hi^r eyes no more; 

From lier i»old front the lielni slie dotli uidiiiid. 

Sends all her liandmaid armies back to s|)In. 

And bids her navies, that so lately hurled 

Their erashing battle, hold their tluniders in. 

SwinimiiiK like birds of calm along the iinbarniful shore. 

No ehallenge sends slie to the elder ivorld. 

That looked askaiiee and hated; a light seorii 

Plays o'er her mouth, as round her mighty knees 

.She ealls her ebildren baek, and waits tlie morn 
Of nobler day. eiitlu'oned between her subject seas," 

James Russell Lowell. 




THE HERITAGE 



THE lil.UE AN!) THE (JKAV • 



Tliis niitiontil cliissic was suggested by an item in tlic New York 
Tribune in 1867. " Tlie women of Colmiibus, Alississippi, juiiinukd by 
nobler Kentinients Iban many of tlieir sisters, Iwive sbown themselves im- 
partial in their offerings made to the memory of the dead. They strewed 
flowers alike on the graves of the Confederate and of tbi' National sol- 
diers." The poem, prefaecd by this item, was first published in tbc 
Atlantic Monthly for September, 1867. and at onee attracted wide atten- 
tion. Tlie author was long on the New York Court of Appeals, and from 
IS'JS was dean of tbc Law Sehool of Cornell University. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fle<l, 
Where the blades of the grave-gras,s (iiiiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead ; 
Under the snd and the dew. 

Waiting the jiidgnient-day; 
Under the one, the Uliie, 
Under the other, the (Jray. 

These in the robings of glory. 

Those in the gloom of defeat. 
All with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under -fche sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under tJie laurel, the IJliie, 
Under tlie willow, the (iray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 
liovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe: 

* Reprinted from "The Blue and tbe Gray and Other Poems" by ar- 
rangement with the publishers, Henry Holt and ComiHuiy, New York. 





THE nUTE AND THE GRAY 



Finch's noble lines ware e vokrd by a happening in a Mississippi town, as tliu opposite page sets furlli. The war-time 
photogmplu show I'niim gunboat.* t>e(orethpy had left the river to peace. The four vessels on this page. Baron DrKalb, 
Cincinnali. and Mound Ciiij at the tup, and the iMuUvilh at the buttom, were among the most powerful u( tlie Mississippi 
flotilla. They were all of the same class, 173 feet long and Sljj feet beam. Each carried time bow guns, (our broadside guns 
imeach side, ami two stem guns. Tbey were in addition plated with 3' j-incb iron, yet they drew only six feet of watpr, and 
nuuli^ nine miles an hour. They were constructed in the first year of the war by (.'aptain James It, Ead.a. and some of them 
look piirl in every imjuirlunt action on the western rivers from the evacuation of Fort Henry to thccB])tiire of Mobile. ItMil. 










Under the whI and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the n>ses, tlie Bhie, 

Under the lihes, the Gray. 

So M-ith an equal splendor. 

The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch iini>artially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Uroidereii with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the CIray. 

So, when the summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain. 
With an e<iual murmur falleth 
The fooling dnp of the rain: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Wet with the rain, the Uhie, 
Wet with the rain, the (iray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done. 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, tlie Gray. 

No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
l^ove and tears for the Ulue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

Francis !Miles Fixch. 






These words of "The Blue and the Gray " mitjUt have been written for the tr.-iiii|uil seene here preserved by 
r-tinie eamera. All the foreground is bright with dairies, and the three graves under tlie trees by the 
eottage shine in the peac-eful sunlight of a spring day. Nature asks not to which side belonged those now 
lying in their lowly beds — nor do we of any who fell in battle or |>erished in pri.son. The sentiment of "The 
Blue and the Gray " is at length the sentiment of the whole American people. The view is typical of the des- 
olation that followed in the wake of the arnues. On the right are the ruins of a line of houses; nothing 
remains but the crumbling foundations and the massive chimney.s where hospitable fires once blazed in the 
wide fireplatres before throngs of merry young people. To the left are the remains of the humbler cottage. 
In the background are the woods where many a picnic mode the days pa.ss happily. The life of ease and quiet 
among tliese Arcadian surroundings was rutiely ended by grim war. The hamlet lay in the path of a conquer- 
ing army and was soon a waste place. But the gentle hand of Nature soon covered the unsightly wreckage. 



®ifp f^pntagp 



A SOLDIER'S GRAVE 

Break not his sweet rei)ose— 

Thou whom chance brings to tliis sequestered ground, 

The sacred yard Jiis aslies close, 

But go thy way in silence; here no sound 

Is ever heard but from the murmuring pines, 

Answering the sea's near murmur; 

Nor ever liere comes rumor 
Of anxious world or war's foregalhering signs. 

The bleaching flag, the faded wreath, 

!Mark the dead soldier's dust beneath, 

And sliow the death he chose; 
Forgotten save by her who weejis alone, 
And wrote his fameless name on this low stone: 

Break not his sweet re]>ose. 

John Ai.BEr:. 



ODE AT MAGNOLIA CEMETERY" 



Sung oil tlif iHc 
u<l, at AlHgnolinCc 



-sion of (k'coniting tlic gnivi's of titc Confederate 
ictery, C'liarkston, on Memorial Dfty.April, 1867. 



Sleep sweetly in your himible graves. 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 

Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 

In seeds of laurel in the earth 

The blossom of your fame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 

Jleanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

AVhich keep in trust your storied tombs. 

Behold ! your sisters bring their tears. 
And these memorial blooms. 

* Used by |«rriii.ssioii of the IJ. F. Johnson PuhlishiiiK CompHtiy, Ilich- 
iiiond, Virginin, puhli.fliers of tlie Memorial Edition of the "I'ociiia of 
Henry Timrod. " 





"BREAK NOT HIS SWEET REPOSE 



; BTKIAL-G ROUND OF SAILORS WHO FELL AT niLTON HEAD IN 



This sequestered spot, the burial-place of the sailors who ItKit thoir Uves in the capture of Hilton Head by the 
Federal fleet on N<nenilH'r 7, 1861, mifjht have been designed (o fit the [joera by John Albee. The livenjaks 
droop tenderly above it and eaft a gloom around. Through it comeM faintly "the sea's near ninrmur." 
But though the names of men like these may be unknown to fame, they are not forgotten in their quiet rest- 
ing-places. Each Memorial Day brings the gratitude of a nation that was 8a^'ed because they dared to die. 

Ij-18] 



Small tributes I but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon-moidded jjile 
Shall overlook this bay. 

Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no hoUer s|K)t of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

IJy mourning beauty crowned. 

IIknhy Timhoi). 



OVKR TIIKIK (JUAVES 

Over their graves rang once the bugle's eall. 
The searching shrapnel and the crashing ball; 
The shriek, tlie shock of battle, and the neigh 
Of horse; the cries of anguish and dismay; 
And the loud cannon's thunders that appall. 

Now through the years the brown piTie-needles fall, 
The vines run riot by the old stone wall. 
Hy hedge, by meadow streamlet, far away, 
Over their graves. 

We love our dead where'er so held in thrall. 
Than they no (Jreek more bravely died, nor (iaul - 
A love that's deathless! — but they look to-day 
W^ith no reproaches on us when we say, 
" Come, let us grasp your hands, we're brothers all. 
Over their graves 1 " 

Henrv JtmoMK Stockari). 



A GKORCilA VOLUNTKEK 

The autlior of these verses was born in Lyons, New York, but on her 
rrirtjje to (lidcoii Townscnd slie niwile her home in \ew Orlt'tiiiN. How 
roughly siie jilcntified herself with lier lulopted section is evident. 

Ear up the lonely mountain-side 

Sly wandering footstejjs led; 
The moss lay thick Iwneath my feet. 

The pine sighed overhead. 




"WHERE DEFEATED VAI.OR LIES" 

MAGNOLIA CKMETKKY AT CHAHLEWTON— IIEHK TIMHOD READ HIS "ODB" 



This photograph preserves the resting-place of the Confederate soldiers over whom in 1867 
Timrod reiul hi.s lust and finest production — the "Ode" jtresented opposite. This spreading 
tree is a fitting pla*?e for the utterance of one of the supreme poems in American literature. 
Timrod had s]>ent his life in singing of his State ajid the South. He was fired by no ordinary 
devotion. But in no other effort did he light upon so lofty a subject, and express his emotions 
with so mueli of artistic restraint. The view above shows how appropriate to the scene were 
his lines. The gloom of these towering trees, the glint of marble slabs and columns, evokes 
at once the tender mood to which the genius of the Southern |)iiet has given classic expression. 



The trace of a dismantled fort 

Lay in the forest nave. 
And in the shadow near my path 

I saw a soldier's grave. 

The bramble wrestled with the weed 

Upon the lowly mound ; — 
The simple head-board, rudely writ, 

Had rotted to the ground; 
I raised it with a reverent hand, 

From dust its words to clear, 
But time had blotted all but these — 

" A Georgia Volunteer! " 

I saw the toad and scaly snake 

From tangled covert start, 
And hide themselves among the weeds 

Above the dead man's heart ; 
But undisturbed, in sleep profound, 

Unheeding, there he lay; 
His coffin but the mountain soil. 

His shroud Confederate gray. 

I heard the Shenandoah roll 
Along the vale below, 

I saw the Alleghanies rise 
Towards the realms of snow. 

The " Valley Campaign " rose to mind- 
Its leader's name — and then 

I knew the sleeper had been one 
Of Stonewall Jackson's men. 



Vet whence he came, what lip shall say— 

Whose tongue will ever tell 
What desolated hearths and hearts 

Have been because he fell? 
What sad-eyed maiden braids her hair. 

Her hair which he held dear? 
One lock of which perchance lies with 

The Georgia Volunteer! 
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■OVKIi rilKlU ^ili.\\l■:^ RANd (»N( E THE Hi( 



.1.1.  



Thuie resliti); plucvs uf soldEera upon the field uf Bull Run. Ibe first M'verp batlle. remind Aiiiprirans hiiw widely the horror of war visited 
their land in ISGI. Not only by old atone walls aiich na Stockard apeiiks of, but also where rude head -boHrda were erected on the battle- 
fields, the erash of battle hiid ronred. Since 1804, when these pirtiires were taken, a Rratefill nulion ha-s converted these wild pUccs into 
iienuliful park-s. bi'tter (it for preserving the names of Ihosc who met death where fell "The sejin'hine shrapnel and the erashing ball." 
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What mother, with long watching eyes. 

And white lips cold and dumb, 
W^titii with appalling patience for 

Her darling boy to come? 
Her boyi whose mountain grave swells up 

But one of many a scar. 
Cut on the face of our fair land. 

By gory-handed war. 

AVliHl fights he fouglit, what wounds he wore. 

Are nil unknown to fame: 
Hememlier. on his lonely grave 

There is not e'en a name! 
That he fought well and bravely tim. 

And held liis country* dear. 
\\"e know, else he bad never been 

A (ieorgia \*ohmteer. 

He sle*ps~what need to (|uestion now 

If he were wrong or right t 
He knows, ere this, whose cause was just 

In Grtl the Father's sight. 
He wields no warhke weapons now. 

Heturiu no ft^nian's thnist — 
Who hut a ciiwartl wouKl revile 

An httiKst »*ldier's dustf . 




e«j$ 



Kolh Shenandttah. pnHiiUy roll. 

Avk^wn thy rorfiv glen. 
,\N>vr the>e lies the grave of oiie 

Of StviK-wall JaekA'm's men. 
Brt»eath the iVxUr and the pine. 

li) A>r.*«*ie a»tstere. 
l":iV*-X'w[!. ut*.!i»u»e\t f»»niv>tteti. lies 

A iioi'TirU Vv'»h«!twT. 



Ma»y A<Hixy TowNstXD. 




These wildernesacs 
bring vividly to iii 
places ot our hero ic liuul. There « fre 
in 1910 ei^ty -four tutiiiniU (mietcTits 
situated in twenty -eight dilTerpnt 
States. In them are liuried 807.075 
knun-Q dead and 15»,678 unknown, 
a total ot 3(10. 75:t. Of these the i-eni- 




ODE FOR DF.CORATIOX DAY 



Oiii; of tilt- furlk-.st piK'iii 
*.s Oiit iimnift.'i>t> u spirit n 



of its fins 
udiiiiruljlL- 



this sfK-fTtion from Pi-ter- 
s it is now ^-iiurHl. 



gallant brothers of the generous South, 
Foes for a day and brothers for all time! 

1 charj^e you by the memories of our youth, 

By Yorktown's fieldand Montezuma's clime. 
Hold our dead saercd — let them quietly rest 
In your unnumbered vales, where (iod thouj^ht l)est. 
Your vines and flowers learned long since to forjfive. 
And o'er their j^raves a bnjidereil mantle weave: 
Be you as kind as they are, and the word 
Shall reach the Northland with each summer bird. 
And thoughts as sweet as summer shall awake 
Responsive to your kindness, and shall make 
Our [wace the peace of brothers once again, 
And Iranish utterly the days of pain. 



^■Vnd ye, O XorthmenI l>e ye not outdone 

In generous thought and deetl. 
We all do need forgiveness, every one; 

And they that give shall find it in their need. 
Spare of your flowers to deck the stranger's grave. 

Who died for a lost cause: — 
A soul more during, resolute, and brave, 

Xe'er won a world's apj)lause. 
A brave man's hatred jiauses at the tomb. 
For hini some Southern Iwime was n>l)ed in gloom. 
Some wife or mother lofiked with longing eyes 
Through the sad days and niglits with tears and sighs, 
Hojw slowly hardening into gaunt Despair. 
Then let your foenian's grave remembrance share: 
Pity a liiffher charm to Valor lenils. 
And in the realms of Sorrow all are friends. 

HkXKV PETFJt.S«X. 





GRAVES OF FEDERAL SOLDIKRS 



A CORNER OF HOLLY\V(K)D CEMETERY 



The cemetery at AntieUm. not tar froni the scene of llie photograph above, taken soon alia the luitUe on Ri-pteniber 16- 17, 1864. ciui- 
tains the gnVRB of 1,684 soldiers, of which 1.8*9 are marked "unknown." Even a frail memoriallike lie one at the gravcof the "Georgid 
Volunteer" usually fails to rerord the nati^'e heath of him who tint below, or to give any elue to the campiugns in whith he fought. 
These soldiers, like their companions under the hemtorks in the Wilderness, must iiwait the call of llie judgment day. The IliiUywi 
cemetery at Richmond contains a larger hohl. Eighteen tliouiuLnd Confederate veterans there sleep in everlasting peai e amiil beauti- 
ful surroundings. Around them lie many of Virginia's famous sons, geni'mtlun after generation of luveil and luinonnl n 





Slifr l|pntagf ** + **♦♦+. 



THK TOURNAMENT* 



The bHlIad is n rcvisc<l form of an early poem by Sidney Lanier. 
" Thf Psabii of tlif West," in wbich it was inscrtwi, was written in 1876, 
and was one of tbc earliest Soutbcrn poems to exprt-ss the feeling of 
national unity. The brif;)it colors and the medieval simplicity of the 
treatment lend to this clear and beautiful fra^nent of allegory a 
directness of appeal that expresses well the thankfulness in the poet.'H 
heart. Though Lanier's thought in 1876 ran in advance of that of 
contemporaries, Southerners have come to share the joy of these lines 
and to hohl the poet in even liigher estimation for the breadth and 
justice of his views us well as for the artistic quahty of his verse. 



Lists all wliite and blue in tlK skies: 
And the people hurried amain 

To tlie Tdurnanient under the ladies' eyes 
Where jousted Heart and Brain. 



Blotx:, Herald, hlo-u:! There entered Heart, 

A youth in crimson and gold. 
Bhnc. Herald, hlou-! Brain stcxxl apart. 

Steel-armored, glittering cold. 



Heart's palfrey caracoled gayly round. 

Heart tra-li-raed merrily: 
But Brain sat still, with never a sound — 

Full cvnieal-calm was he. 



Heart's helmet -crest Iwre favors three 
Fnmi his latly's white hand caught: 

Brain's casque was bare as Fact — not he 
Or favor gave or sought. 



* From "Pfieni-i of >idney l^nier": copj-rizhted. 1884. 1891, by Mary 
D. l^nier: publi~Iied liy ('hari»-? r-eribner's ^was. 
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MONIMENT TO HENRY CLAY AT HICHMOND 

PetiTson's poem prcarding 
celebrate! the heritage at j^or- 
idUit history rommim to North 
aad South alike. The war- 
time views on this page ure 
all Southern; yet every Araeri- 
caa can ahiirc the pri<li< nt 
beholiling these spots - - the 
hciiiso where Washingtun rt-- 



ived r 






[■dor 



the tomb of Pulk. IculiT 



the I 



whejiS 






soldierH fuugbt in " Muute- 
zuraa'stlimc"; the monument 
to the statesnum Henry Cliiy; 
and the barroebi lit Baton 
Rouge, a stormy point under 
five flags— French in 1719. 




HISTORIC (iROCNU AT BATON ROLGE. LOUISL\NA 



TUMB OF PRESIDENT POLK AT N.\SHV1LLE 

British LU 1763. SiuuiisL in 
1779, .American in 1810. and 
Confedcnite in isei. Here 
nearly evcr>' prominent officer 
In the I'uileil States army 
sin«- the Revolution did duty 
— Wilkinson and the first 
W'uili' Hampton, afterward 
t.iiiiiies and Jesup and Tay- 
I'T. heroes of 1812, Hen 
^^|lllU'ld Scott saw his first 

 I V ice. Here Ijifayctte was 

 1 i\ed. and AndreU' Jackson 
'■ • r Here was the home of 

'' 1 1 1 inry Taj'lor. and of his bril- 
i].L.il son ■•Dick," theConfed- 
emtcgcncral, who surrendered 
llie largest Southern army. 
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Blmu, Herald, blow! Heart sh(»t a glance 

To catch his lady's eye; 
But Brain looked straight a-front, his lance 

To aim more faithfully. 

Tliey charged, they struck ; both fell, Iwth bled ; 

Brain rose again, ungloved; 
Heart fainting smiled, and softly said, 

" Ml/ love to mi/ Beloved! " 



Heart and brain! Xo more be twain; 
Throb and think, one flesh again! 
',oI they weep, they turn, they run; 
.ol they kiss: I^ove, thon art one! 

SiDXKV I^ANIEB. 
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THK KlllKK TRKSIDKNT OP THE CONFEl>ER.\rY. WTTH HIS WITE 



THK rlHfn <>V HKVKX ai-KN'KS ntllM THK UFK <ir JKFFFJtSLlX DAVIS 

Thw iw'lHrip, lUHiK' (rtiHi md \M lingMfrrvtitjiic. fiinws »s tnir a i,KNniiiit>iil of JefftrsMii I>a\-is" human 
■lijt? «.t his Vttcr t-vMHvniinc linuit uu i«w WO- l>iivis was Ikmh iit Konhicki.- tlw xTiir hcforr lincoh. 
Hi" (vlltv*" r»t»K"«th>n Wfam vn tlu»t State. In 184iJ he ciite^rd West Point. .\nii,v scr\-ice pro^-ed 
hw «ttt)it>- Ivi «\wknM»d. In the Mexieww War he won distim-liwi as colonel ot the First Mis!d.^p]» 
\\J«»t«T)i by the faiiKHis "w^'titeriji)! anirfe" at IWna \ls(a. .\s Senator from Musis^pfH an<t 
St^-wtary ot War uinler lV"<i»lent IVnv. hi- Ux-aitH- tht- at>-ept»xi Wwder oi Uie SoMthem \vaiv id 
thrtt iivwtewv »>« the i,t«.x-tm»e (J States' rij^hts. His unanimous eWetkw as PresKlMit vt the Con- 
fiHlwm-j- vw fVtw\iaT>- S, 1881. I^- the i.\im;in«w al Mont^m*!^'. Alabama, was uusoui:ht. Wbeo 
the )>mnanent ^owmment «as e«tah)i<(ht-\( in IStlj. he entered without (i(>ptkiiti«>n uiKin the ^ 
\if«rs* te»TO- Whew the «tn«a vi war tume«l his attniinislratioti into a ^■i^t^la^ itietalivship. he wieMed 
etHmtow" ixvftvfs with tlie uUmist GiteGty. Hismilitai^- trainin|!a»t)ext«mrnce had instiUnl him with 
9»eh (■(wfith'Wi'T kt hcs nuhtary cafMwit^' that he utaintaineil t«t the end a r)(«e eontml o\-er aU ha 
eNtemk. Ht* wtfrv w*K» |m«sw:«!m1 all the i-harm wf Southern «-v<nuuth«.w^l. has Wt an acemint of her 
htt-<»baaKt that hmms \i*ke vt the mi.*4 iutinate and ninninii t<4vyr»(ihies written by an .Xjueneui author. 





The aecond scene in the series from D&vis's career brings to mind the private Mirrow.i that fell to his lot- 
On June IS, 1862, while a hundred thousand Union soldiers pressed at the ver}' gates of Richmond, 
hia infant ion, William Howell, lay at the point of death. The harasstti statesman and devoted father 
wrote Mrs. Davis: "... My heart sunk within meat the news of the suffering of my an^baby. 
Your telegram of the ISth gives Msuiance of the subaidencc of disease. But the h>ok of pun and 
czbauation, the gentk conqilaiut, 'I am tired,' which has for so many yean oppressed me. seems to 
have been revived; and unleu God spares me another such trial, what is to become of me, I don't know. 
Dr. Gamett will, I hope, rctwh you this morning. He carried with him what he R^arded as a spectBc 
remedy. . . . Hy ease, my heahh. my property, my life, I can give to the cause ol my country, lite 
faennsm whidi could lay my wife and children oo any sacrificial altar is not mine, ^lare us, good 
IiOrd." Yet he was subjected to peculiar trials. During the war a four-yeaiMJd son fell from a balccoy 
and was instantly killed. Only two of his children survived him — Harpret, who married J. A. Hayei 
of Denver, Colorado, in 1877, and Varina Anne Davis, favorably known a« a writer, bo&oted at many a 
TCtcTMu' reunion, and beloved thiau^tout the South m "Wuuue, the Daughter cf the Confederacy." 




BROTHERHOOD 

"LET US HAVE PEACE" 

THE following significant sentences form part of the con- 
clusion to General Grant's " Personal Memoirs ": 

" The war has made us a nation of great power and intel- 
ligence. We have but little to do to preserve peace, happiness 
and i>rosi)erity at home, and the respect of other nations. Our 
experience ought to teach us the necessity of the first; our 
power secures the latter. 

" I feel that we are on the eve of a new era, when there is 
to be great harmony between the Federal and Confederate. I 
cannot stay to be a living witness to the correctness of this 
prophecy; but I feel it within me that it is to be so. The uni- 
versally kind feeling expressed for me at a time when it was 
snjjposed that each day woul<l prove my last, seemed to me the 
beginning of the answer to ' Let us have peace.' 

" Ui-YSHta Simpson Grant." 





THE VOICE OF THP: SOUTH 

WHEN General Grant was dying at Mount McGregor 
the Boston Globe instructed its New Orleans corre- 
spondent to interview Jefferson Davis. Mr. Davis was not 
seen personally, but a few days later he penned the following 
letter; 

" Dear Sir — Your request in behalf of a Boston journal- 
ist for me to prepare a criticism of General Grant's military 
career cannot be cr)mplied with for the following reasons: 

" 1. Gen. (irant is dying. 

" 2. Though he invaded our country, it was with an open 
hand, and, as far as I know, he at)etted neither arson nor pil- 
lage, and has since the war, I beheve, showed no malignity to 
Confederates either of the military or civil service. 

" Therefore, instead of seeking to disturb the quiet of his 
closing hours, I would, if it were in my power, contribute to 
the peace of his mind and the comfort of his body. 

[Signed] " Jkfferson Davis." 

[200) 
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THE INAUGURATION 

THIRD OF SEVEN SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF J 

It is the eighteenth of Februiin-. 1861. The clock on the State 
House of Alabama points to the hour of one. Jefferson Davis 
is being inaugurated as President of the Confederate States of 
Anicriea. The only photograph of the njemorahle seene was 
made by A. C. Melntyre, the principal artist of Montgomery, 
Davis had been elected on February 0, ISfil. by the provisional 
congress that had met there to form a Confederate Government. 
Although preferring high rank in the army to political position, 
Davis accepted. On Februarj- 18th he delivered a carefully 
prepared address to the throng here assembled. At the foot 
of the slope is the carriage of Judge Benajah Bibb, containing 
his daughter, who later became president of the Ladies' Me- 
morial Association. On July 40, 1860, the -seat of the new 
Confederate Government was transferred to Richmond. Virginia. 



?Briitljprl|onii -^ ***** * X^^,^ 



TIIK KUI.OOV OF Sl'MXKR 

This spicfli WHS iklivi-ml ill the Hoii.st- of lU-prL-sinitntives on April 
88, 1«7+. Si-nator Charli-s Suiiiiifr of Mnssnclmst-tts IumI (]i('<l .M.ircli 
11, 187-1, (irui till- Housf followeii tlio Scn«ti- in piiyiiiK nspt-ct to liis 
iiiL'niorv by siiJipi'iulinK business, Lucius y. ('. I.aniiir, Coii^reKsiimii 
from Mississippi, vim iiiviU-ct bv tbc Mtissncliiisetts ili'U'ffiit ion to si'coiitl 
the resolution. Onlv ii pcrfunctorv ptTfornnun'o whs expic-ti-d, but us 
i.ninar prori-i-dtil tlii- stilbu-ss of tbc Iloust- hikI giilkrics Ite.Hine nbiiost 
oppri'ssivo. Spcnkcr DbiiiK' snt motionless with tinrs running <b)wn bis 
cbi-t'lis. Opponents in nmny n hot (li-bHli-. IVniocrnts nnd UepulilifHus 
ftliko, were nicUecI to tears.' Wbcn he chised. all seemed to bold tlidr 
breath, as if to prolong the spell; then a burst of hearty <ind sympa- 
thetic applause broke from all over the House ami the galleries, suoh as 
biul not been heard sinee the war. Of all the speeches delivered in both 
bouses Lamar's alone whs sent to all parts of the country by telegraph. 
The test here followed was from a copy in Lamar's own handwriting. 

MR. SPKATCKR; In ri.sin^ to second the re.so]ntions just 
offered, I desire to add a few remarks which have oc- 
curred to nie a.s appropriate to the occasion. I believe that they 
express a sentiment which pervades the hearts of all the jwojile 
whose representatives are here assembled. Strange as, in link- 
ing back npon the past, the assertioTi may seem, imi)os.sible as 
it would liave been ten y^ars ago to make it, it is not the less 
tnie that to-day ]M issis8ip])i regrets the death of Charles Sum- 
ner, and sincerely unites in jiayiiig honors to bis memory. Not 
because of the splendor of liis intellect, though in him was ex- 
tinguished one of the brightest of the lights wliicli have illus- 
trated the councils of the government for nearly a (piarter of a 
century; not because of the big): culture, the elegant scholar- 
ship, and the varied learning wbieb revealed tliemselves so 
clearly in all his public efforts as to justify the application to 
him of Johnson's felicitous expression, "He touched nothing 
which he did not adorn;" not this, though these are (lualities 
by no means, it is to be feared, so conunon in public places as 
to make their (lisapi)earance, in cveti a single in.stanee, a matter 
of indifference; hut l>eeause of those peculiar and .strongly 
marked moral traits of bis character which gave the coloring to 
the whole tenor of his singularly dramatic public caiver; traits 
which made him for a long i)eriod to a large {jortion of his 





THE PRESTDENT OF THE CONFEDERACY 



The triuU ii( thi- Presidmoy were particularly wvere to one of Dsvis's delicately bnWoed temperaincnt. According lii 
Mrs. Davia, "he was iihnonually sriLsitK'e to disapprobation; even a child's disapproval discumpuaed him." She rclalca 
that one day, during the second j-car of the war, "be came home, about seven o'dook. from his vSw. stagjtered up to a sofa 
in his little private office and lay donn. He declined dinner, and I remained by his side, anxious and afraid to ask what 
was the trouble wliich au oppressed him. In nn hour or two he told me that the weight of respon»b!lity oppn^sscd 
him ao that be felt he would give all his limbs to have some one with whom he could shore it." But she adds in a Uti-r 
chapter. "As hope died out in the bnnsts of the rank and file of the Confederate army, the President's courage ruse, 
and he was fertile in expedients to supply deficleucjes, and calm in the contemplation of the destruction of his dearest 
hopes, and the violent death he expected to be his." In all his trials his wife was iin unfailingly sympalhetic companion. 



countrymen the object of as deep and passionate a hostility as 
to another he was one of enthusiastic admiration, and which are 
not the less the cause that now unites nil these parties, ever so 
widely differing, in a common sorrow to-day over his lifeless 
remains. 

It is of these high moral qualities which I wish to speak; 
for these have been the traits which tn after years, as I have 
considered the successive acts and utterances of this remarkable 
man, fastened most strongly my attention, and impressed them- 
selves most forcibly upon my imagination, my sensibilities, my 
heart. I leave to others to s|)eak of his intellectual superiority, 
of those rare gifts with which nature had so lavishly endowed 
him, and of the power to use them which he had acquired by 
education. I say nothing of his vast and varied stores of his- 
torical knowledge, or of the wide extent of his reading in the 
elegant literature of ancient and modern times, or of his won- 
derful power of retaining what be had read, or of his readiness 
in drawing upon these fertile resources to illustrate his own 
arguments. I say nothing (»f his eloquence as an orator, of his 
skill as a logician, or of his ]>owers of fascination in the unre- 
strained freedom of the social circle, which last it was my mis- 
fortune not to have experienced. These, indeed, were the quali- 
ties which gave him eminence not only in our country, but 
throughout the world ; and which ha^-e made the name of Charles 
Sumner an integral part of our nation's glory. They were the 
qualities which gave to those moral traits of which I have spoken 
the power to impress themselves upctn the history of the age 
and of civilization itself ; and without which those traits, how- 
ever intensely developed, would have exerted no influence be- 
yond the personal circle immediately surrounding their pos- 
sessor. More clocjuent tongues than mine will do them justice. 
Let me speak of the characteristics which brought the illustrious 
Senator who has just passed away iiito direct and bitter antag- 
onism for years with my own State and her sister States of the 
South. 

Charles Svimner was born with an instinctive love of free- 
dom, and was educated from his earliest infancy to the belief 
that freedom is the natural and indefeasible right of every in- 
teUigent being having the outward form of man. In him, in 
fact, this creed seems to have been something more than a doc- 
trine imbibed from teachers, or a result of education. To him 
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it wus a grand intuitive truth, inscrilwd in blazing letters upon 
the tablet of his inner consciousness, to deny which would have 
been for him to deny that he himself existed. And along with 
this all-controlling love of freedom he possessed a moral sensi- 
bility keenly intense and vivid, a conscientiousness which would 
never permit liim to swerve by the breadth of a hair from what 
lie pictured to himself as the path of duty. Thus were com- 
bined in him the characteristics which have in all ages given to 
religion her martyrs and to patriotism her self-sacrificing 
heroes. 

To a man thoroughly ]>ermeated and imbued with such a 
creed, and animated and constantly actuated by such a spirit 
of devotion, to behold a human being or a race of human beings 
restrained of their natural right to liberty, for no crime by him 
or them committed, was to feel all the belligerent instincts of 
his nature n)use<I to combat. The fact was to him a wrong 
which no logic could justify. It mattered not how humble in 
the scale of rational existence the subject of this restraint might 
he, how dark his skin, or how dense his ignorance. Behind all 
that lay for him the great principle that Hberty is the birthright 
of all humanity, and that every individual of every race who 
has a soul to save is entitled to the freedom which may enable 
him to work out his salvation. It mattere<l not that the slave 
might be contented with bis lot; that his actual condition might 
Ik immeasurably more desirable than that from which it had 
transplanted him ; that it gave him physical comfort, mental and 
moral elevation, and religious culture not possessed by his race 
in any other condition ; that his bonds had not been placed upon 
his hands by the Hving generation; that the mixed social system 
of which he formed an element ]ia<l l)een regarded by the fathers 
of the republic, and by the ablest statesmen who had risen up 
after them, as too comjjlicated t() be broken up without danger 
to society itself, or even to civilization; or, finally, that the 
actual state of things had been recognized and explicitly sanc- 
tioned by the very organic law of tlie republic. Weighty as 
these considerations might he, formidable as were the difficidties 
hi the way of the practical enforcement of his great principle, 
lie held none the less that it must sooner or later be enforced, 
though histitutions and constitutions should have to give way 
alike before it. Hut here let me do this great man the justice 
which, amid the excitement of the struggle between the sections 
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— now past — -I may have been disposed to deny him. In this 
fiery zeal, and this earnest warfare against the wrong, as he 
viewed it, there entered no enduring jjersoiial animosity toward 
the men whose lot it was to be bom to the system which he 
denounced. 

It has been the kindness of the sympathy which in tliese 
later years he has displayed toward the impoverished and suf- 
fering people of the Southern States that has unveiled to me 
the generous and tender heart which beat beneath the bosom of 
the zealot, and has forced me to yield him the tribute of my 
respect — I might even say of my admiration. Nor in the mani- 
festation of this has there been anything which a proud and 
sensitive people, smarting under the sense of recent discomfiture 
and present suffering, might not frankly accept, or which would 
give them just cause to susiject its sincerity. For though he 
raised his voice, as soon as he believed the momentous issues of 
this great military conflict were decided, in behalf of amnesty 
to the vanquished ; and though he sto(xl forward, ready to wel- 
come back as brothers, and to re-establish in their rights as citi- 
zens, those whose valor had nearly riven asunder the Union he 
loved; yet he always insisted that the most ample protection 
and the largest safeguards should be thrown around the liber- 
ties of the newly enfranchised African race. Though he knew 
very well that of his conquered fellow-citizens of the South by 
far the larger portion, even those who most heartily acquiesced 
in and desired the abolition of slavery, seriously (questioned the 
expediency of investing, in a single day, and without any pre- 
liminary tutelage, so vast a body of inexperienced and unin- 
structed men with the full rights of freemen and voters, he 
would tolerate no halfway measures upon a point to him so vital. 

Indeed, immediately after the war, while other minds were 
occupying themselves with different theories of reconstruction, 
he did not hesitate to impress most emphatically upon the ad- 
ministration, not only in public, but in the confidence of private 
intercourse, his uncompromising resoluticm to oppose to the 
last any and every scheme which should fail to provide the sur- 
est guarantees for the personal freedom and political rights of 
tlie race which he had undertaken to protect. Whether his 
measures to secure this result showed him to be a practical 
statesmen or a theoretical enthusiast, is a question on which any 
decision we may pronounce to-day must await the inevitable 






On his niturn from Canada in 1X68 Ji-fTersiUi Davis pa[d a visit to Baltimore, and stood lurthls picture. It reveals 
the lines of jiuiu drawn by the silfferinga c)f three years. Twelve days after his rapture he had been impris- 
oned in Fortress Monroe in a low cell. There he was kept more than four months. Then more comfortable 
quarters were assigned. His attending physician, though a strong Republican, was completely won by the 
charm of the Soiitbrrn gentleman and published an aceount of his prison life that aroused public sympathy fur 
the roost distinguished prisoner ever held in the United Stutes. On May 13, IB6T, Duvia was indicted for 
treason in the l.'nited States Circuit Court for the district of Virginia, whereupon he was admitted to bail for 
9100.0U0, signed by Horace Greeley and fourteen others. When Davis was released he was greeted with deaf- 
ening cheers, huzais, and WB\TnB of hats. He was included in the general jimneaty of Christmas Day. 1888. 
and was released in February, I86B. Tbe twenty remaining years of his life were spent chiefi)' in Misaissippi. 
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revision <if ]>osterity. The spirit of niugimiiiniity. therefore, 
wliieh l)reathes in his utterances and manifests itself in all his 
aets affecting the South (hiring the last two years of his hfe, 
was as evidently honest as it was grateful to the feelings of 
those toward whom it was dis]>layed. 

It was certainly a gracious act toward the South — though 
unhappily it jarred upon the sensihilities of the people at the 
other extreme of the Union, and estranged from him the great 
hixly of his political friends — to propose to erase from the han- 
ners of the national army the mementos of the l>loody inter- 
necine struggle, which might he regarded as assailing the pride 
or wounding the sensihilities of the Southern ])eople. That 
jiroposal will never he forgotten hy that peojile so long as the 
name of Charles Sumner lives in the memory of man. But, 
while it touched the heart of the South, and elicited her ]>ro- 
found gratitude, her people would not have asked of the North 
such an act of self-renunciation. 

Conscious that they themseh'es were animated Iiy devotion 
to constitutional liherty, and that the brightest pages of history 
are replete with evi<lences of the (le]>th and sincerity of that 
devotion, they caiuiot hut cherish the recollections of sacrifices 
endure<l, tlie battles fought, and the victories won in defense of 
their hapless cause. And respecting, as all true and brave men 
must respect, the martial spirit with which the men of the North 
vindicated the integrity of the I'nion, aiul their devotion to the 
priTicijdes of hinnan freedom, they do not ask, they do not wish 
the North to strike the mementos of her heroism and victorj' 
from either records or monuments or battle flags. They would 
rather that both sections should gather up the glories won by 
each section: ni)t envious, but jiroud of each other, and regard 
them a amnnon heritage of American valor. 

Let us hope thai future generations, when they remember 
the deeds of heroism and devotion done on both sides, will speak 
not of Northern prowess and Southern courage, but of the hero- 
ism, fortitude, and courage of Americans in a war of ideas; a 
war in which each section signalized its consecration to the prin- 
ciples, as each understood them, of American lil>erty and of the 
constitution received from their fathers. 

It was my misfortune, i)erbapsmy fault, personally never to 
have known tltis eminent philanthropist and statesman. The im- 
pulse was often strong upon me to go to him and offer him my 




A PICTURE FULL OF ME-U^ING TO READERS OF LAMAR'S "EULOGY" 

NEOROBa AT THE RUINS OF THE KICIIMOND ANB PETERSBURtl BRIDGE AT RICHMOND IN APRIL. 1 



Everyone knows that the care-free black ()eopIe pittlrg before the unruffled pool are in someway 
oonneeted with the wreck of war that hxims behind. A viewpoint of this relation, as warmly human 
as it is broad and national, is taken by Lamar in his " Eulogy of Sumner. " Charles Sumner at the 
time of his death had for a generation been prominent in anti-slavery agitation. His oration in 1845 
on '"The True Grandeur of Xations" attracted attention even in England. Witli his electi<>n to the 
United States Senate, in 1851, at the age of forty, he .step[>cd forward to a position of national leader- 
ship. Before and after the war few national figures arou.sed more opposition in the South than 
Charles Sumner. lie created a storm in ]85fi by his speeeh in the Senate on "The Crime Against 
Kansas," in which he reflected on South Carohna and on Senator Butler from that State. Pre.ston 
Brooks, a South Carolina Representative and a relative of Butler, found Sumner alone at his desk in 
the Senate Chamber, and beat him over the head with a cane until Sumner fell senseless to the floor, 
recei^'ing spinal injuries from which he never entirely recovered. Sumner, when able some years 
later to return to his seat, continued his opposition to slavery, and was prominent In securing to the 
freedmen cilisienship and the ballot. No later than 1874, true patriotism had succeeded passion so 
notably that Lamar's "Eulogj'" was greeted with warm applause by representatives of all sections. 
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hand, and my heart with it, and to express to him my thanks for 
his kind and considerate course toward the jreople with whom I 
am identified. If I diil not yield to that impulse, it was because 
the thought occurred that other days were coming in which such 
a demonstration might he more opportune, and less liable to mis- 
construction. Suddenly, and without premonition, a day has 
come at last to which, for sucli a purpose, there is no to-morrow. 
My regret is therefore intensified by tlie thought that I failed 
to speak to him out of the fulness of my heart while there was 
yet time. 

How often is it that death thus brings unavailingly back 
to our remembrance opportunities unimproved; in which gen- 
erous overtures, prompted by the heart, remain unoffered; 
frank avowals which rose to the lips remain unspoken ; and the 
injustice and wrong of bitter resentments remain unrepaired! 
Charles Sumner, in life, believed that all occasion for strife 
and distrust between the North and South had passed away, 
and that there no longer remained any cause for continued es- 
trangement between these two sections of our common coun- 
try. Are there not many of us who believe the same thing? Is 
not that the common sentiment — or if it is not, ought it not to 
be — of the great mass of our people. North and South? Bound 
to each other by a conmion constitution, destined to live to- 
gether under a common government, forming unitedly but a 
single member of the great family of nations, shall we not now 
at last endeavor to grow toward each other once more in heart, 
as we are already indissolubly linked to each other in fortunes? 
Shall we not, over the honored remains of this great champion 
of human liberty, this feeling sympathizer with human sorrow, 
this earnest pleader for the exercise of human tenderness and 
charity, lay aside the concealments which serve only to perpet- 
uate misunderstandings and distrust, and frankly confess that on 
both sides we most earnestly desire to he one; one not merely 
in community of language and literature and traditions and 
country; but more, and better than all that, one also in feeling 
and in heart? Am I mistaken in this? 

Do the concealments of which I speak still cover animosi- 
ties which neither time nor reflection nor the march of events 
have yet sufficed to subdue? 1 cannot believe it. Since I have 
been here I have watched with anxious scrutiny your sentiments 
as expressed not merely in public debate, but in the abandon 
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The singlc-minilednras. the moral grandeur stamped upon Sumner's features are revealed in this lifelike portntit. 
Even those whose political ocmviclioiis were difTerenl. though equally intense, could agree with the estimati^ of his 
biographer, Moi>rfield Storey: "Charles Sumner was a great man in his absolute fidelity to prindple — his un- 
flinching devotion to duty, his indifference to selfish considerations, his liigh scorn of anj'thing petty or memi." 
He hud convinced himself that suffrage was a right and nut a priWlege, and all the force of his intellert and char- 
acter was devoted to occompl ishijig wluit hi^ thought was right. The eulogy by Lamar [mijs hini filtiug tribute. 



of personal confidence. I know well the sentiments of these, 
my Southern hrothers, whose hearts are so infolded that the 
feeling of each is the feeling of all; anil I see on both sides only 
the seeming of a constraint, which each apparently hesitates 
to dismiss. The South — prostrate, exhausted, drained of her 
lifeblood, as well as of her material resources, yet still hon- 
orable and true — accepts the bitter award of the bloody arbitra- 
ment witliout reservation, resolutely detemiined to abide tlie 
result with chivalrous fidelity; yet, as if struck dumb by the 
magnitude of her reverses, she suffers on in silence. The 
North, exultant in her triumph, and elated by success, still 
cherishes, as we are assured, a heart fidl of magnanimous emo- 
tions toward her disarmed and discomfited antagonist; and yet, 
as if mastered by some mysterious spell, silencing her better 
impulses, her words and acts are the words and acts of sus- 
picion and distrust. 

Would that the spirit of the illustrious dead whom we 
lament to-day could speak from the grave to both parties to 
this deplorable discord in tones which should reach each and 
every heart throughout this broad territory : " My countrymen ! 
know one another, and you will love one another." 

Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamah. 
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Dclivorod hcfore tlie New Knf^laml Society of New York City at 
tin- (tiiiniT of December 22, 1886- In rcspoiiMe to an urjjeiit invitation 
Henry VV. Gnuly. then managing; editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
nlk'iided tiie haiujuet, expecting to nmke a mere formal response to the 
toiist of " The South." But the occasion proved inspiring. The Rev- 
erend T. DeWitt Tahiiage spoke on " Old and New Fa.shions." Near 
Grady .sat Genenil William Tecumscli Sherman, who had marched 
through his native State of Georgia with fire and Kword, " When I 
found myself on ni,v feet," he said, describing the scene on his return to 
Atlanta, " every nerve in luy body was strung as tight as a fiddie-string, 
and all tingling. I knew then that I had a message for tliat assemhlagc, 
and as soon as I opened my mouth tt came rushing out." Thus the 
speech wiucli stirred the whole country was an impromptu effort from 
beginning to en<l. 




"WHILE oniEIl MINUS WERK OfCL I'MM; TIIKMSKIA i:S \\I [11 1 J 11' I'EllENT THEORIES 
OF RECOXSTRTJCTION." 

A SCENE t'ONTEMmRARY WITH SIMMIk'h " INCOMPROMISING RESOLL'TION " REFKHREIJ TO HY I.AUAR 

The lively scene in Raton Rouge, Loiiisinna. just after the war, is typieal of early rceonstruetion in the 
South. The wagon is filled with a military band, the flags are regimental eolors, and the vehicle itself 
is a military wagon. The music has attracted not only a crowd of boya and men, but a woman with a child 
in her arms is standing in the door of the bakery where cakes and pies are advertised for sale, and in the 
second-story window alwve her another woman is gazing timidly from behind the shutter. Evidently 
the candidate for the State Senate is making some progress. Reconstruction in the South was not so long 
a period as some may siipposc. The first attempts to reorganize the state governments, hke the one here 
pictm^, were under the protection of Federal military forces. The measures taken were sometime.« harsh, 
but the execution of martial law was honest. Most of the governments were left in the hands of civil author- 
ities in 1868. "Carftct-haggers" and "scalawags" then held sway until the better class of citizens could 
come into control. But in 1874 their jKiwer was overthrown, except in Louisiana and South Carolina. 
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•HIS TRADK DKSTROVKI)--IU.l>TR.VriO\S RIR CRAUVS WORDS 



Thrw (••■ |Hi>ii)»nt iJ niiun) imlintrk-a in Ihe unitlr SmlliFni rit.v of Itk^iniiuul jin.M- h.n. >Ii!>n<urv>nt; k irslilv nnTrtHitnl Uw l^i 
•ntlPHjilimintiurrtUTnbnnip. Evfm tbr Wanliu(UM-i>n>ti>r rinHl.v&rr dunl iiK-omiwriMmoitli IhriJiniet hopclnslututv tlwtlj 
Wkn bU pru|>)ir in 1S(U. AH ihieit VmvMe tmfUa} «u rihauxtnl Thr hknks Wl hitnl. T)k- SUlr unl (^'iiafrdmtr bawb « 
WwtMno tV fmiltvub ot^t- rmtrii Mk rjtin dWiauxklr -. thr UUt t.t^lno irnJulicnanl Rut. u IlnuT Wkltmuo wyiw I 
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"HE FINDS HIS HOUSE IN RUINS '■—ILLL'ST RATIONS TOR GRAUY'S WORDS 

On llii» pagp appear liomea and public buildings wrecked by the conflugralbn during Ihc cvatuatiou of Riclimoiiil on llie night of April 
a. 1805. Thf flames awept up from llie river, threatening to devour the whole tomi. The Union troups. arri\-it\g abcmt eight o'clock on 
the DUHHiDg of April 3il. found the city a scene uf wild contusion. Tliey were ordered to press into service every sl)le-bodie<l ir. 
Only with gwst difficulty were the Barnes extinguished by two o'clock. .K beautiful residcncivdistrict lay utterly devnsi 
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III iIk' spring of 1865. this 
• 11(1 not l>l(H)m iiK Imd bee 



s charming Southern garden in Pctprsbn 
I its wont. The thundering t 
(Jniiifshesienint; army had laid in ruins many a niil>le old mans 
Kvcn wlien' the n on -combat ants could dwell in ctmiparative safetj 
tlicy suffered for want of the necessaries of life. In the whole| 
Virginia there was not enough of cither meat or bread toituatll 
Llii- Confederate troops that ha<i Kuffered far more scvcn'ly t 
the citizens during the unusually hard winter just pasl. But a: 
the war, the leaders, wliose homes were in ruins, did not sit down|| 
despair. The cities of the Southland arose in new Iwauty. and tf 
manifold problems of a new era were studied with a courage (In 
■(iocs well to praise. From the exhaustion of merciless war. Int 
wn-ckane such as tins, the South rose renewed like the fabWI phcn 




A few steps across tlie garden, toward tlie same roofless home of 
the page facing, opens sadder destruction of the exquisite Georgian 
architecture. Toward the clo.se of the siege, many scenes like this 
awaited the army photographer. Homes that had once reposed 
peacefully in the light of luxury and sparkled with gaiety now 
stood in ruins, grim tokens that Sherman's terse definiti<m of 
vrax is true. And yet the South fought on. Ne\'er ha* the 
world seen greater devotion to a cause. Grander than this de- 
votion was tJie resolute meeting of tlie problems left by the war. 
All entirely new social order, in which Southern leaders profoundly 
disbelieved, might well have appalled the stoutest heart. But 
the present prosperity of the whole section proves that hearts 
were not appalled. The dauntless energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
has gained again a victory more precious than any won Jn war. 
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bcKiiLS tlic .slow and painful journey. What does he find — let 
me ii.sk yon who went to your homes eajjer to find, in the wel- 
come you had justly earned, full jiayment for four years' sac- 
rifice — what docs he find when, having followed the battle- 
stained cross against overwhelming ndds, dreading death not 
half so mucli as surrender, he reaches the home he left so pros- 
jHToiis and I)eantiful? He finds his house in ruins, his farm 
devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his harn empty, his 
trade destroyed, his money worthless; his social system, feudal 
in its inagnificciicc. swcjit away; his people without law or legal 
status; his coninidcs slain, and tlic burdens of others heavy on 
his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his very traditions gone; 
without money, credit, employment, material, or training; and 
l»csides all this, confronted with the gravest problem that ever 
met human intelligence — the establishing of a status for the 
vast body of his hl)erated slaves. 

What does he do^ — this hero in gray with a heart of gold? 
l)<H-s he sit down in sulleiuiess and despair? Not for a day. 
Surely (io<l, who hrt{I stripped him of his prosperity, inspired 
liini in his ailversity. As ruin was never before so overwhelm- 
ing, never was rcstoratii)n swifter. The soldier stejtped from 
the trenches into the furrow; horses that had charged Federal 
gmis marched before the plow, and fields that ran red with 
Inmian blood in April were green with the harvest in June; 
women reared in luxury cut up their dresses and made breeches 
for their husbands, and, with a patience and a heroism that fit 
women always as a garment, gave their hands to work. There 
was little bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frankness 
])revaili*d. " Bill Arp " struck the key-note when he said: 
" Well, I killed «s ninny of them as they did of me, and now I'm 
going to work." Or the soldier returning home after defeat 
and roasting some corn on the roadside, wlio made the remark 
to his comrades: " You may leave the South if you want to, but 
I am going to Snndcrsville. kiss my wife and raise a crop, and 
if the Yatikecs fool with nic any more, I'll whip 'em again." I 
want ti) say to (Jcneral Sherman — who is considered an able 
niati in our parts, though some i)eople think he is kind of care- 
less about fire that fnmi the ashes he left us in 1864 we have 
raised a brave and lx.'autiful city; that somehow or other we 
have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our homes, 
and have buildcd therein not one ignolde i)rejudice or memory. 
iswl 




"HIS SOCTAL SYSTEM, FEUDAL IN ITS MAGNIFICENCE. SWEPT AWAY" 



The plantation of the Hamptons, one of the finest in the whole South, fittingly illuatrates Grad> 's iilliision The Wade Hampton here 
spoken of was not a atalps-right's man. but when secession waa dei-ided. on he entered enerEetically into the preparations for war. " Hamp- 
tob's Le^nn." raised and equipped from his private wealth, was prominent throughout the conflict. Hampton himself fought with 
them at Bull Run and up to the time he was wounded at Fair Oaks, in the Peninsula cam|>aign. He was in the Gettysburg campaign 
as a leader of cavalry, being woimdcd three times in the battle. In 1864 hp beeame especially distinguished for his fights against Sher- 
idan in the Shenandoah. Tlie ability dLiplaycd there was rewarded by Lee, who made him commander of nil the cavalry in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Hampton fought to the end, commanding the covalry in Johnston's army at the time of his surrender. Even 
more creditable was lu's record after the war. Returning to the beautiful home where he had Ixvn reared in the "leudal magnificence" 
of the ante-i)cllum system, he devoted his energies to rebuilding the South and SWnirinK full acceptance nf the issues of the war. In 1878 
he became Governor ot South Carolina, and from 1878 to 1891 served as United States Senator. His career bears out Grady's speech. 



IJut in all this what have we accomplished? What is the 
sum of our work ? We have found out that in the general sum- 
niury, the free negro counts more than he did as a slave. 
We have )>lanted the schoolhouse on the hilltop and made it 
free to white and black. We have sowed towns and cities in 
the place of theories, and put business above politics. We 
have cliallciiged your spinners in Massachusetts and your iron- 
niukers in Pennsylvania. We have learned that the $400,000,- 
000 annually received from our cotton crop will make us rich, 
when the su])plies that make it are home-raised. We have 
re<iuced the coiinnercial rate of interest from twenty-four to 
six iM-T cent, and are floating four per cent bonds. We have 
learned that one northern immigrant is worth fifty foreigners, 
and have smoothed the path to the southward, wiped out the 
jilace where Mason and Dixon's hne used to be, and hung out 
the hitchstring to you and yours. We have reached the point that 
marks perfect harmony in every household, when the husband 
confesses that the pies which his wife cooks are as good as those 
his mother used to bake; and we admit that the sun shines as 
brightly and the moon as softly as it did " before the war." We 
have established thrift in city and countrj'. We have fallen in 
love with work. We have restored comfort to homes from 
which culture and elegance never departed. We have let econ- 
omy take root and s])read among us as rank as the crabgrass 
whic'li s])rung from Sherman's cavalry camps, until we are 
ready to lay odds on the (leorgia Yankee as he manufactures 
relics of the battlefield in a one-story shanty and squeezes pure 
olive i)il out of his cott(m seed, against any down-easter that 
ever swapped wockIcu nutmegs for flannel sausages in the val- 
leys of \'cnnont. Above all, we know that we have achieved 
in these " piping times of peace " a fuller independence for the 
South than that which our fathers sought to win in the forum 
by tlu'ir eloi|uence or c<Hni>el in the field by their swords. 

It is a rare privilege, sir, to have had part, however humble, 
in this work. Never was nobler duty confided to human hands 
than the ujdifting and the upbuilding of the prostrate and 
bleeding South— misguided, perhaps, Init beautiful in her suf- 
fering, and honest, brave, and generovis always. In the record 
of her sm-ial. industrial, and political illustration we await with 
confidence the verdict of the world. 

Hut what of the negro? Have we solved the problem he 
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SHOT-RIDDLED UOMES IN FREDEHlCKtiBl'RG, VIRGINIA 

How widraproad was Uip conilition <>[ itffairs described by Grady us ronf routing the Confederate aoldleron his relum home, appears in 
such pictures. The hav'oc was the result of Burnsidc's bomlxirdiitent of December 11, 13GS. \Mien the Confederate sharpshooters 
from the roofs and winiiows of the houacs in Fredericksburg opened fire on the pontoniers, the Federal arlillerj' at once returned the fire, 
at T A.M., and continued it incessantly until one o'elork in the afternoon. Despite a bombardment wlucb Liid the lava in niioa, volun- 
teers frum the Sisventh MichifHn Jind NLneti-t-nlh MiLssarhiaetts finully binl lo lie sent over to drive off the slubbom sharpshooters. 
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presents, or progressed in honor and equity toward solution? 
J-et tlie record sj)eak to the point. No section shows a more 
j)rosperous laboring population than the negroes of the_South, 
notie in fuller sympathy with the employing and land-owning 
class. lie shares our school fund, has the fullest protection of 
our laws and the friendship of our people. Self-interest, as well 
as honor, demand that he should ha%'e this. Our future, our 
very existence depends upon our working out tliis problem in 
full and exact justice. We understand that when Lincoln 
signed the emancipation proclamation, your victory was as- 
sured, for he then committed you to the cause of himian liberty, 
against which the arms of man cannot prevail — while those of 
our statesmen who trusted to make slavery the corner-stone of 
the Confederacy doomed us to defeat as far as they could, com- 
mitting us to a cause that reason could not defend or the sword 
maintain in the sight of advancing civilization. 

Had Mr. Toombs said, which he did not say, "that he 
would call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill," he 
would have been foolish, for he might have known that when- 
ever slavery became entangled in war it must perish, and that 
the chattel in human flesh ended forever in New Kngland when 
your fathers — not to be blametl for parting with what didn't 
pay — sold their slaves to our fathers — not to be praised for 
knowing a paying thing when they saw it. The relations of 
the Southern jieojile witli the negro are close and cordial. We 
remember with what fidelity for four years he guarded our de- 
fenseless women and children, whose husbands and fathers were 
fighting against his freedom. To his eternal credit be it said 
that whenever he struck a blow for his own liberty lie fought 
in open battle, and when at last he raised his black and humble 
hands that the shackles might be struck off, those hands were 
innocent of wrong against his heljilcss cliarges, and worthy to 
be taken in loving grasp by every man who honors loyalty and 
devotion. Ruffians have maltreated him, rascals have misled 
him. philanthropists established a bank for him, but the South, 
with the North, protests against injustice to this simple and 
sincere people. To lilierty and enfranchisement is as far as the 
law can carry the negro. The rest must be left to conscience and 
eonmion sense. It must I>e left to those among whom his lot is 
east, with whom he is indissohibly connected, and whose pros- 
I)erity depends iij>on their possessing his intelligent sympatliy 





WHAT THE CONFEDERATE SOLDIER POUND— A MISSISSIPPI V.\LLEY MILL 



This pl«xnny scene is a reminder of the fate that befell the Mississippi valley and many another fertile 
region of the South, Western raids throughout the war destroyed hundreds of miles of railroad, burned 
the ears, and blew up the loeomotivcs, fell upon tanneries and shoe-faetories. wrecked arsenals, captured 
comniissarj' stores, put the toreh to eotton-faetories, and in every possible way crippled the resources 
of the South for nmtinuing the struggle. General Grant tells of an incident at his capture of Jackson, 
Mississippi, on May 14, 1863. Sherman was instructed to de.ttroy "the railroad.s, bridges, factories, 
workshops, arsenals, and everj'thing valuable for the support of the enemy. " The two generals went 
into a very \'aluabte cotton -factorj-, where the machinery was nmning at full speed and all the hands 
were at work, as if the city had not fallen into the hands of the enemy. While the military leaders 
stood there, hundreds of yards of oan\as rolled out from the looms with the stamp of the Confederate 
Qu arte nil aster'.s Department upon it. It was to be used in tents. After looking on the busy scene 
for a few minutes, the order was given for the place to l>e vacated, and within an hour the buiidinff and 
its warehouses were in flames. The next day the work of destruction was so thoroughly aci'omplished 
that "Jackson as a railroad center or Government depot of stores and military factories," it was re- 
ported, could be of little use for at least six raonth.s. 






and confidence. Faith has been kept with him, in spite of 
calumnious assertions to the contrary by those who assume to 
speak for us or by frank opponents. Faith will be kept with 
him in the future, if the South holds her reason and integrity. 

But have we kept faith with you? In the fullest sense, yes. 
When Lee surrendered — I don't say when Jolinston surren- 
dered, because I understand he still alludes to the time when 
he met General Sherman last as the time when he determined 
to abandon any further prosecution of the struggle — -when I^ee 
surrendered, I say, and Johnston quit, the South became, and 
has since been, loyal to the Union, We fought hard enough to 
know that we were whipjjed, and in perfect frankness accepted 
as final the arbitrament of the sword to wliich we had appealed. 
The South found her jewel in the toad's head of defeat. The 
shackles that had held her in narrow limitations fell forever 
when the shackles of the negro slave were broken. Under the 
old regime the negroes were slaves to the South ; the South was 
a slave to the system. The old plantation, with its simple police 
regulations and feudal habit, was the oidy type possible inider 
slavery. Thus was gathered in the hands of a splendi{| and 
chivairic oligarchy the substance that should have been diffused 
among the people, as the rich blood, under certain artificial 
conditions. Is gathered at the lieart, filling that with affluent 
rapture, but leaving the body chill and colorless. 

The old South rested everything on slavery and agricul- 
ture, unconscious that these could neither give nor maintain 
healthy growth. The new South presents a j>erfect democracy, 
the oligarchs leading in the popular movenient— a social system 
compact and closely kjiitted, less splendid on the surface, but 
stronger at the core — a hundred farms for every plantation, 
fifty homes for every palace— and a diversified industry that 
meets the complex needs of this complex age. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breatli of a new hfe. The light of a grander 
day is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling with the con- 
sciousness of growing power and prosi>erity. As she stands 
upright, full-statured and equal among the people of the earth, 
breathing the keen air and looking out upon the expanded hori- 
zon, she understands that her emancipation came because 
through the inscrutable wisdom of God her honest purpose was 
crossed and her brave armies were beaten. 

[3181 






A COLONIAL MANSION IN RUINS— 1806 



Grady's returning Confederate Holdier wai a private in the tanks. But Southern offiL-en, as well, rich and poor alike, found desolation 
at home in 1865. Compare with the preceding scenes the ruins of this handsome residence of the Pinckneys. one of the most 
distinguuhed Charleston funiilics. It stood in the middle of n whole square, commanding a fine view of Charleston Harbor. When 
James Glenn arrived in 1743 as royal Kovemor, he selected this mansion as his official reaidcnce. It was occupied in succession by 
Governors Glenn, Lj-ttlelon. Boimc. niul Lord Charles Montnpie, while Charles Pinckney was in Europe and his son was attaining 
majority. During those years there were many stately dinners here. These ruins were the scene of Charleston's gayest colonial life. 



This is said in no spirit of time-serving or apologj-. The 
South has nothing for which to apoh)gize. She believes that 
the late struggle between the States was war and not rel)elIion, 
revolution and not conspiracy, and that her convictions were 
as honest as yours. I should be unjust to the dauntless spirit 
of the South and to my own convictions if I clid not make this 
plain in this jiresence. The South has nothing to take back. 
In my native town of Athens is a monument that crowns its 
central hill — a plain, white shaft. Deep cut into its shining 
side is a name dear to me above the names of men, that of a 
brave and .simple man who died in a brave and simple faith. 
Not for ull the glories of New England, from Plymouth Rock 
all the way, would I exchange the heritage he left me in his 
Soulier's death. To the foot of that shaft I shall send my chil- 
dren's children tr) reverence him who ennobled their name with 
his heroic hlocMl. Itut, sir. speaking from the shadow of that 
memory which I honor as 1 do nothing else nn earth, I say that 
the cause in which he .suffered and for which he gave his life 
was adjudged by higher and fuller wisdom than his or mine, 
and I am glad that the omniscient God held the balance of bat- 
tle in His Almighty hand and that human slavery was swept 
forever from American soil — the American Union was saved 
f rcmi the wreck of war. 

This mes.sage, Mr. President, conies to you from conse- 
crated ground. Kvery foot of soil aI)out the city in which I 
live is sacred as a battle-ground of the republic. Kvery hill 
that inve-sts it is hallowed to you by the bl<MMl of your brothers 
who died for your victory, and doubly hallowed to us by the 
blood of tho.se who died hopeless, but undaunted, in defeat — 
sacred -soil to all of us, rich with memories that make us purer 
and stronger and t>etter, silent but stanch witnesses in its red 
desolation of the matchless valor of American hearts and the 
deathless glory of American arms, — speaking an eloquent wit- 
nes.s, in its white peace and prosperity, to the indissoluble union 
of American States and tlie imperishable brotherhood of the 
American people. 

Now, wliat answer has New England to this message? 
Will .she permit the prejudice of war to remain in the hearts of 
the con<|uer<>rs, when it has died in the hearts of the conquered? 
Will she transmit this prejudice to the next generation, that in 
their hearts, which never felt the generous anlor of ranfliet, it 
[sao] 
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THE PINCKNEY HOUSE IN CHARLESTON, SOITH CAROLINA 



Here lived from 1769 the nohil CLarleii Cotesworth Pincknej-, alter hia return tnim gc^hocil at Wcatminatrr anil Oxfurd. Wlitii tlie Rrv- 
olutiaa begun he ilisooDtinued his pruetice of law and Inl a pruiineiol regiment. Fur tvo 3-eiirs he was one of Washinguu'B nidfs-di-- 
ounp. In 1780 hia wtFe was e\-ieled friim the mannion by British trcxipa when Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cumnall is oecupied the tun-n. 
The history 0I his dnrlling-placc terminated in December. 1801. A fire began on h wliarf by the Cooper River, where some Ncgrons 
were eooking their supper. It was blown into a. hay store near by; it then spread swiftly before the gale to the banks of the .Ashley, 
leai-ing behind nothing Imt a smoking wilderness of ruins. The Pinekney mansion stood in its path. The able-bodied men of the town 
were in service or drilling in tho ramps at the race-eourse. and litlJe could be done to eherk iU course till it reiii'lied the Ashley River, 




may perpetuate itself? Will she withhold, save in strained 
courtesy, tlie hand which straight from his soldier's heart Grant 
offered to Lee at Appomattox? Will she make the vision of a 
restored and happy people, which gathered above the couch of 
your dying captain, filling his heart with grace, touching liis 
lips with praise, and glorifying his path to the grave, — will she 
make this vision on which the last sight of his expiring soul 
breathed a benediction, a cheat and delusion? If she does, the 
South, never abject in asking for comradeship, must accept 
with dignity its refusal; but if she does not, — if she accepts in 
frankness and sincerity this message of goodwill and friend- 
ship, then will the prophecy of Webster, delivered in this very 
society forty years ago amid tremendous applause, be verified 
in its fullest and final sense, when he said: " Standing hand to 
hand and clasping bands, we should remain united as we have 
been for sixty years, citizens of the same country, members of 
the same government, united all, united now, and united for- 
ever." There have been difficulties, contentions, and controver- 
sies, but I tell you that in my judgment 

Tliosc opposed eyes, 
Which like tlie meteors of a trouble<i heaven. 
All of one nature, of one substsnco bred. 
Did lately meet in th' intestine sliock. 
Shall now, in mutual, well-hcseeming ranks, 
March all one way. 

Heney Woodfin Gbadv. 



JOINED THE BLUES 

The poem was greatly likwl by General " Joe " Wheeler, and won 
for the author his close friendship. 

Says Stonewall Jackson to " Little Phil " : " Phil, have you 

heard the news? 
AVby. our * Joe ' AVheeler — ' Fighting Joe ' — lias gone and 

joine<l the blues. 

" Ay. no mistake — I saw him come — I heard the oath he took — 
And you'll find it duly entered up in yon great Record Book. 

[SM] 
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" Yes, ' Phil,' it is a change since then (we give the Lord due 

thanks) 
When ' Joe ' came swooping like a hawk upon your Sherman's 

flanks] 

" Why, ' Phil,' you knew the trick yourself — but ' Joe ' had all 

the points — 
And we've yet to hear his horses died of stiff or rusty joints I 

" But what of that? — the deed I saw to-day in yonder town 
Leads all we did and all ' Joe ' did in troopings up and down; 

" For, ' Phil,' that oath shall be the heal of many a bleeding 

wound, 
And many a Southland song shall yet to that same oath be 

tuned I 

" The oath ' Joe ' swore has done the work of thrice a score of 

years- 
Ay, more than oath — he swore away mistrust and hate and 

tears! " 

" Yes, yes," says " Phil," " he was, indeed, a right good worthy 

ft>e, 
And well he knew, in those fierce days, to give us blow for blow. 

" When ' Joe ' came round to pay a call — the commissaries 

said — 
Full many a swearing, grumbling ' Yank ' went supperless to 

bed: 



" He seemed to have a pesky knack — so Sherman used to say — 
Of calling, when he should by rights be ninety miles away! 

" Come, Stonewall, put your hand in mine, — ' Joe's sworn old 

Samuel's oath — 
We're never North or South again — he kissed the Book for 

both I " 

John Jerome Rodney. 




"JOE'S SWORX OLD SAMUEL'S OATH" 



A po-st-lx'Ihim ijortrdit of General Joseph WTiceler has heen chosen to appear here as well iia 
of "that loyal old Reb, Fitzhngh Lee" — in order to illustrate closely the poem. Genera! 
Joseph Wheeler, a native of Georgia, was a brilliant Confederate cavalry leader in the Civil 
War. He graduated from West Point in 1859, entered the Confederate service in April, 1861, 
and fought at the head of a brigade at Shiloh. In the same year he was transferred to tlie 
cavalrj'. In 1863, as major-general, he tronimanded the cavalry at the battles of Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga, and protected Bragg's retreat southward. In 1864 he obstructed Sherman 
in hLs advance on Atlanta, a.s alluded to in the poem, and in the march to the sea. In 
186.5, as lieutenant-general, he commanded the eavalr^' in Johnston's army up to the 
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WHKELER'S BRIGADE AT SANTIAGO 



'Xeath the lances of the tropic sun 

The column is standing ready. 
Awaiting the fateful command of one 
Whose word will ring out 
To an answering shout 

To prove it alert and steady. 
And a stirring chorus all of them sung 

With singleness of endeavor. 
Though some to " The Bonny Blue Flag " had swung 

And some to " The Union For pjver." 




The order came sharp through the desperate air 

And the long ranks rose to follow, 
Till their dancing banners shone more fair 
Than the brightest ray 
Of the Cuban day 

On the hill and jungled hollow; 
And to " Maryland " some in the days gone by 

Had fought through the combat's rumble, 
And some for " Freedom's Battle-Cry " 

Had seen the broad earth crumble. 

Full many a widow weeps in the night 

Who had been a man's wife in the morning; 
For the banners we loved we bore to the height 
Where the enemy stood 
As a hero should, 

His valor his country adorning; 
But drops of pride with your tears of grief, 

Ye American women, mix ye I 
For the North and South, with a Southern chief, 

Kept time to the tune of " Dixie." 

Wallace Rice. 




THOSE REBEL FLAGS 



" Discussed by ' One of the Yanks ' " is the author's subtitle. 
The occasion of the poem was tlie agitation for the return to the States 
from whose troops they had been captured of the Confederate battle- 
flags in the keeping of the War Department at Washington. A bill 
effecting this was passed without a word of debate on February 24, 1 905. 
For an account of the movement see the Introduction to this volume. 

Shall we send back the Johnnies their bunting, 

In token, from Blue to the Gray, 
That " Brothers-in-bloo<l " and " Good Hunting " 

Shall be our new watchword to-day? 
In olden times knights held it knightly 

To return to brave foemen the sword ; 
Will the Stars and the Stripes gleam less brightly 

If the old Rebel flags are restored? 

Call it sentiment, call it misguided 

To fight to the death for " a rag "; 
Yet, trailed in the dust, derided, 

The true soldier still loves his flag! 
Does love die, and must honor perish 

When colors and causes are lost? 
Lives the soldier who ceases to cherish 

The blood-stains and valor they cost? 

Our battle-fields, safe in the keeping 

Of Nature's kind, fostering care. 
Are blooming, — our heroes are sleeping, — 

And peace broods perennial there. 
All over our land rings the story 

Of loyalty, fervent and true ; 
" One flag," and that flag is " Old Glory," 

Alike for the Gray and the Blue. 

Why cling to those moth-eaten banners? 

What glory or honor to gain 
While the nation is shouting hosannas. 

Uniting her sons to fight Spain? 
Time is ripe, and the harvest worth reaping, 

Send the Johnnies their flags f. o. b.. 




•■THAT I.OVAL OLD RED' FITZIIIGH LEF/' 



SincT Jcwt-lt's lines apply lo Lhi* Spuuish War pt-riixl, » podrait uf "Fiti" Lee has been selected, taken ninny 
yean after his fiaya in the saclilli' as a Contederate cavalry leader, Thi? nephew of Rubert E, Ix-e wna likewise a 
graduate i>f West Point, and was itistructor in cavalrj- there from May. 1860. to the outbreak of the war. In 
nearly all the movements of the Araiy of Xcrthem Virginia, he was a dashing cavalry leader. From March. 
1865, to his surrender to General Meade at Fann\-iUe, April 7th. he "■as commander of all the cavalry of the army. 
That he was "loyal" appeared as early as I87i, when he delivered a patriotic atldress at Bunker Ilill. His at- 
titude on the return of Confederate battle-flags during his term as Governor at Virginia (l88e-t8!)U) is touched 
on in the Introduction to this volume. He served his country as consul-general at Havana from 1890, whence 
he was recalled in April. 1898, to be appointed major-general of volunteers and given conimand of the Seventh 
Army {'oqia. He too had "joined the Blues," Moreover, after the war he was made military governor of Havana 
and subsequently placed in command of the Department of Missouri. His death in i905 was mourned nutiunnlly. 
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Address to the care and safe keeping 
Of that loyal " old Reb," Fitzhiij^h Lee! 

Ves. send ha(>k the Johnnies their hunting. 
With jfi-eetings from IJhie to tlie (iray; 

We are " Urothers-iri-hlood," and " Good llmitiTiK " 
Is America's watcliwonl to-day. 

John Howard JnwErr. 



ONK COUXTHV* 

TIk' iiutlior of tills poi'in. it .shoiilil be iioti-il, is i 
('tirnlinu, till' first stiiti- to sccotlt' from the Union, lu 
<-i>inu-(ti(l witii tiif Allantn ComUtufmn. 



!f of South 
i loiij{ lu'i-ii 



After all, 
One eonntry. l)rethren ! We must rise or fall 
With the Sui)renie HeiHihlie. We must he 
Tlie makers of her immortality. — 

Her freedom, fame. 

Her glory or her shame: 
liiegemen to Ood and fathers of the frcel 

After all- 
Hark! from the heights the clear, strong, clarion call 
And the command imperious: "Stand forth. 
Sons of the South and hnithers of the North 1 

Stand forth and l)e 

jVs one on soil and sea — 
Yoin- country's honor more than empire's worth! " 

After all, 
'Tis Kreedoni wears the loveliest eonmal; 
Her hrow is to the morning; in the sod 
She hreathes the breath of patriots; every clod 

Answers her call 

And rises like a wall 
Against the foes of liberty and (lod! 

Frank Lkbhy Stanton. 

* Fnim "Comi's Oin' witli u Soiifi.' by Pniiik l^'bby Stuiiton; (fjpy- 
riKlit. lHi)8. \Wh\ by s[K.-<-iiil iH^nnissioii of tlm publiithvr. The Itolibs- 
XK-rrill ('omimiiy. 
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■AFTER ALL-ONE COLNTRV" 



Here in Charleston, under the sunlight of a cloiitiless April dny. rest the Parrott pins tiiat from Morris 
Island pulverized the walls nf Sumter, that hurled shot and shell across the hay — now silent, "after all." 
Flecks of shade from the live-oak leaves fall upon the jtolished barrels that for eighteen months had roared 
upon the distant foe. Now the silence is broken only by the rustle of the foliage above. Belon', the daisies 
are beginning to hide the newly springing grass. The Stars and Stripes draped above the nearest gun- 
carriage is once more the flag of the whole American people. Peace has indeed come, and all over the 
land thanksgiving is ascending like an incense fn»m hearts that have known the anguish of endies,s separa- 
tion and the bitterness of una\ailing sorrow — thanksgiving, too, for the issue of the conflict, which deter- 
mined that .\mer;rR shinild forever wear the coronal of freedom and lend in the vanguard of human liberty. 




Although tuki^'n long before Ihe iliiya uf muving-picture films, this srries of photograplis prcaen-fs tlic progression o( Ihc oeicbraljon on 
April 11, 1805— the fourth unnivrrsary of iLe evucu&tion of Sninter. The evening before, the news of Lee's aurrentler had reached 
Charleston and made the occasion one of national Ihanksgiving. The city was gay with flags; patriotic bands BIlcJ the air wilh niiuie, 
and Dahlgren's fleet opened the day with Ihe full national salute of twenty-one guns from c\'ery ship in the harbor. In Port Sumter I 
KeverendMatthiaaHiirris.whohadhelpedtoraisclheflagovirlhe tort, fourjeurs before, opened the aemces with prayer. Dr. Hicl 
S. StoiTS rend Ihnl evcr-iwautiful passage beginninn: "When the Lord lumed again thecnplivity of Zion, we wpre like them tl 
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U.VIriIN(; TIJE N.vnu.N.lL VLXC L\ Sl.MTER, JILST FOLIR \"EARS AtTKK ITi E\"AC"LiATION 





I'rccisi't.v iLt Jiuun, (.iinipnil Aiidprson rnised witL his own hunils Ihe flagwlui.'li had been lnwcred in ItXll, Liing-conliniiiil .ihaiitiiig and 
Ibc boom lit giizia from evcrj' fort about the harbor was the salute to the banner that was held lo be a symbol of the restored fnion. 
In the address o( Henry Ward Bcecbcr the feeling of brotherhood to the South Ras [irominent. These were his elosing words, " We 
i>ffer to the President of these United States our solemn eungmtulations that God has sustained his life and health under the 
unpuralli-kid burdens and suffi>ring» of fout bloody yearn, and permitted him tu b«hold tbii« anspiHuus cuiuiimtnation of tlmt n&liomil 
unity for which he has waited with so mueh patience and fortitude, and for which he has lulmred with such disinterested wisdom." 
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llL.MtV WAllD UEECHERii SPEECH Of BROTHERHOOD ON APRIL 14, 186JS 





THE CRUMBLED W.\LLS FROM THE SAND BAR— 1865 
appeared a crater six feet high »nd eiglit feet wi<le. But the destruction shown in the picture was 
wr«ught hy the boiuhardnient from the laud-hat teries four mouths later. General Cilimore's guns 
opened on August 17th. Major John Johnson in "Biiltlos and Leaders" makes this report ot the 
effect of Gillmore's operation? and of the work o( the defenders: "\\'hen demolished by land-bat- 
teries of unprecedented range, the fort endured for more than eighteen months their almost constant 
fire, and for a hundred days and nights their utmost [wwer until it could witli truth be sjiid that it at 
last tired out, and in this way silenced, the great guns that once had silenced it. From havuig been a 
desolate ruin, a sha|ieless pOe of shattered walls aud casemates, showing here and there the guns dis- 
abled and half-buried in splintered wrecks of carriages, its mounds of rubbish fairly reeking with the 
smoke and smell ot jmwder, Fort Sumter under fire wa-i transformed within a year into a powerful 
earthwork, impregnable to assault, and even supporting the other works at the entrance of Charleston 
harbor with six guns of the hea\icst caliber. " Above, it is a monument to the Wiistefulne.-is of warfare. 

















WITHIN THK DESIillTED FORT— 1865 

Here ia the desolation inside tht- shattered walls of Sumter. The cele- 
bration of raising the flag on A|)ril 14, 18(15. is now in the past. The 
wnchcs that bad bei-n «?rowded with listeners eager to eatoli every word 
af the address by Henry Ward Beecher are now empty. The pavilion 
n whieh he spoke is no lonRer Ray with fings. The staff from which 
'Old Glory" had floated to the applause of thousands stands bare, 
leyond are the sliape!c.H.s ruins made by Ci ill more '.<? gims. Out in the 
)ay no ships dressed in Hags are to l>e .seen. Far the whole nation is in 
mourninK. On the very evening of the flag-raising the bullet of Booth 
lad laid low the man through who^e patienee and stntesuian.ship the 
'Sumter celebration had Iwcome possible. Trials more searching than 
hose of war awaited his sorrowing people. 



"SUCCESS TO THE 
AL.VBAMA" 

THE ENGLISH MANOU HOUSE TO 
WHICH ADMIR-^L SEMMES BE- 
PAIHED A FT KB THE FA MO IS 
BATTLE — HIS CHIEF OFFICEK, 
CAPTAIN KBLL, IS 8TANDI.V<i 
AT THE EXTREME HKillT. 

Li this charming photo- 
graph of Mil brook Manor 
Ilouseiicar Southampton, Eng- 
land, appears a scene of 1864 
at the quiet country-place ti) 
which Admiral Semmes of the 
Confederate warship, .1 tu- 
bama, and his chief csccutive 
officer, Captain Kell, rctii 
for rest and recuperation nfttT 
the loss of tlieir vessel in the 
battle with the U. S. S. Kear- 
aarge off the coast of France. 
On the right of the picture hi 
Captain Kell, convalescing 
from his wound in this gn^en, 
shaded retreat. Exquisitely 
rendered by the camera are the 
hoopskirts, the flowing scarfs, 
and the old-fashioned blouses 
of the women in the picture. 
Under a glass the detail conies 
out with startling reality, and 
for a moment the atniosplicR' 
of the place and the time Is re- 
stored. Tlie Iieautiful, \ine- 
dad iiumor house, with the 
quaint group of women, bring 
back to remembrance the his- 
tory- of the cruiser and of the 
Kearaarge, and tiie bravery ol 
tlie men who fought during tlie 
most dramatic naval battle. 
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Edited by Jeanne Robert Foster 



'^ If a man were permitted to make all the ballads lie need not care who should make the laws of a nation.** 

Andrew Fletcher 



There \h a »trangc, ma^^ical power in songs that 
spring from the hearbt of men passing through 
great and passionate experience — the power to 
gather together again in after years a mirage of 
the emotions that begot them — a remembrance of 
the enthusiasm that incited men to perilous and 
heroic deeds. The question of actual literary 
merit has no place in the consideration of these 



war-songs ; they were chronicles of events : they 
achieved universalitv, and on the field of battle 
they became the sublime p«eans of a national crisis. 
Their words and melodies deserve a place in our 
records. The songs of the soldier boys, the spir- 
ited marching tunes, the sentimental ballads, the 
outbursts of fiery patriotism, must remain witii 
us a legacy of unfailing inspiration and rlelight. 



WHEN JOHNNY COMES MAHCIIING 

HOME 

Patrkic Sarskiklo Gii.mork 

This nnvnng war-wmg was thf one most sung by the soldiers 
returning from service. 

When Johnny comes marching home again. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We'll give him a hearty welcome then, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The men will cheer, the boys will shout. 
The ladies they will all turn out. 

Chorus — 

And we'll all feel gay. 
When Johnny comes marching home. 

I'he old churcli-l>ell will peal with joy, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 
To welcome home our darling boy, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The village lads and lasses say 
With roses they will strew the way. 

Tin: BATTLECRY OF FREEDOM 

Gkorgk Frederick Root 

(>n<* of tlie lx*.st of the many flag songs written during the war. 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally 

once again. 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom, 
We will rally from the hillside, we'll gather 

from the plain, 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom. 

Chorus — 

The Union forever, liurrali I boys, luirrah ! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 



While we rally round the flag, boys. 

Rally once again. 

Shouting the battle cry of Freedom. 

We are springing to the call of our 
brothers gone before. 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom. 
And we'll fill the vacant ranks with a 
million freemen more. 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom. 

MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 
Henry Clay Work 

Written in honor of Sherman^s famous march from Atlanta 
to the sea. 

Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing another 

song — 
Sing it with a spirit that will start the world 

along — 
Sing it as we used to sing it, fifty thousand strong. 
While we were marching through Greorgia. 

Chorus — 

" Hurrah! Hurrah! we bring the jubilee. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! the flag that makes you 
free ! " 
So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
While we were marching through Greorgia. 

How the darkeys shouted when they heard the 

joyful sound ! 
How the turkeys gobbled which our commissary 

found ! 
How the sweet potatoes even started from the 

ground, 
While we were marching through Greorgia. 
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SONGS OF THE WAR DAYS 



THE SOUTHERN .MAUSKILLAISE 

A. E. Blackmah, 1861 

This was UlP rallying song of Ihc Confeiicracy. Il bus si 

tliroiighuut tilt' South ai early as 1861 while tht- aiil.lii-rs h 

hurried tu Virginia. 

Sons of the South, awake to glory, 
A thousand voices bid you rise. 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary. 
Gaze on you now with trusting eyes. 
Gaze on you now with trusting eyes ; 
Your country every strong arm calling. 
To meet the hireling Northern band 
That conies to desolate the land 
With fire and blood and scenes appalling. 
To arms, to arms, ye brave; 
Th' avenging sword unshcath! 
March on! March on! All hearts resolved 

victory or death, 
March on! March on! All hearts resolved 
victory or death. 

Now, now, the dangerous storm is roiling. 

Which treacherous brothers madly raise. 
The dogs of war let loose, are howling. 
And soon our peaceful towns may blaze. 
And soon our peaceful towns may blaze. 
Shall fiends who basely plot our ruin. 
Unchecked, advance with guilty stride 
To spread destruction far and wide. 
With Southron's blood their hands embruing.^ 
To arms, to amis, ye brave ! 
Th' avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on! March on! All hearts resolved on 

victory or death, 
March on! March on! All hearts resolved on 
victory or death. 



March! March! ye men of old Kcntuck ! 
The horrid blue coats are over the border. 

Morgan's men have great fame. 

There is much in a name: 

Ours must shine toilav as it ever has shone 




Tin-: sncTii 
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BLUE COATS ARE OVER THE BORDER 

Inscribed to CapUin Mitchell. 

Air— B/u* BonnrU are oirr thr Bnrdrr. 

The old song suggested this; a lew lioea are burrowed from it. 

Kentucky's banner spreads 

Its folds above our heads; 

We are already famous in story. 

Mount and make ready then. 

Brave Duke and all his men; 

Fight for our homes and Kentucky's old glory. 

Chorus — 

March! March! Brave Duke and all his men! 
Haste, brave boys, now quickly march forward in 
order ! 



These jolly fellows beluug to Liie Fifth Cunipony of the cele- 
brated WiLshingtoa Artillery. This was a crack regiment of New 
Orieans, where the Southern Marseillaise whs popular, especially 
at the opening of the WOT, when this picture' was taken. The young 
Confederates here are reloicing from disdpline over their noonday 
meal. The frying-pan in the hand of the soldier to the right, alio 
the negligent attitudes, rrflert a rare-free frame of mind. Their 
unifortus and accouterments still are spitJc-span and new. But 
a few weeks later they distinguished themselves at Shiloh, 

As it shines o'er our dead, 

Who for freedom have bled : 

The foe for their deaths have now got to atone. 

THE BONNIE BLUE FLAG 

Hahby Macaktht 

South Carolina, the first state to secede from the I'nion. adopted 
a bhie flag bearing a single white star in the center. Almost 
simultuni'ously with tliis change o( flag there appeared the spirited 
song — "The Bonnie Blue Fliig." ' 
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SONGS OF THE WAR DAYS 



We are a band of brothers, and native to the soil, 
Fighting for the property we gained by honest 

toil; 
And when our rights were threatened, the cry rose 

near and far. 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a 

single star ! 

Chorus — 

Hurrah! Hurrah! for Southern Rights, hurrah! 
Hurrah ! for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a 
single star ! 

As long as the Union was faithful to her trust. 
Like friends and like brothers we were kind, we 

were just; 
But now when Northern treachery attempts our 

rights to mar. 
We hoist on high the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears 

a single star. 

VOLUNTEER SONG 

Written for the Ladies* Military Fair held at New Orleans, 1861. 
Published in New Orleans Picayune, April 28th, 1861, and sung 
by the regiments departing for Virginia. 



Chorus — 

If you will join the Dixie band. 
Here's my heart and here's my hand. 
If you will join the Dixie band; 
We're fighting for a home. 

We'll rally to Jeff Davis true, 
Beauregard and Johnston, too, 
Magruder, Price, and General Bragg, 
And give three cheers for the Southern flag. 

SLEEPING FOR THE FLAG 
Henry Clay Work 

Henry C. Work's songs shared popularity during the war with 
the melodies of Stephen Foster. ** Sleeping For The Flag," ** King- 
dom Coming,'* " Brave Boys Are They," and " Marching Through 
Georgia" were sung to glory in the '60's. 

When the boys come home in triumph, brother, 

With the laurels they shall gain; 

When we go to give them welcome, brother. 

We shall look for you in vain. 

We shall wait for your returning, brother, 

You were set forever free; 

For your comrades left you sleeping, brother. 

Underneath a Southern tree. 



a 



Go soldiers, arm you for the fight, 
God shield the cause of Justice, Right ; 
May all return with victory crowned, 
May every heart with joy abound. 
May each deserve the laurel crown, 
Nor one to meet his lady's frown. 



Chorus- 



" Your cause is good, 'tis honor bright, 
'Tis virtue, country, home and right ; 
Then should you die for love of these. 
We'll waft your names upon the breeze 
The waves will sing your lullaby. 
Your country mourn your latest sigh." 



WE'LL BE FREE IN MARYLAND 
Robert E. Holtz, January 30, 1862 

During the years of the war nearly every musician was intent 
OQ composing a new national song. Of the many compositions 
cffered the public, curiously enough, practically none of the more 
mmbitious attempts survive, while catchy doggerel such as "We'll 
Be Free In Maryland" is still sung far and wide. 

The boys down south in Dixie's land, 
The boys down south in Dixie's land, 
The boys down south in Dixie's land, 
Wai come and rescue Maryland. 



Sleeping to waken in this weary world no more; 
Sleeping for your true lov'd country, brother, 
Sleeping for the flag you bore. 

You who were the first on duty, brother. 

When " to arms ** your leader cried, — 

You have left the ranks forever, 

You have laid your arms aside. 

From the awful scenes of battle, brother. 

You were set forever free; 

When your comrades left you sleeping, brother. 

Underneath the Southern tree. 



WE ARE COMING, FATHER ABRAHAM 

James Sloan Gibbons 

This song was written in 1862 just after Lincoln had issued his 
call for 300,000 volunteers to fill the ranks of the army. It 
was first printed in the Evening PoH, July 16, 1862 and was 
afterwards sung by the famous Hutchinson family. Lincoln 
listened with bowed head to the song at the White House one 
summer morning in 1864. 

• 

We are coming. Father Abraham, three hundred 

thousand more, 
From Mississippi's winding stream and from New 

England's shore; 



Wu Ifuvo our plougli 

jind L-liildrcn dear, 
Willi liciu-ts too full for utti 

Wc dart! not look behind i 

before : 
We nrc coming, Father Almilmni, 

thousand more! 



SONCS OF THE WAll DAYS 

I work»hi>(is, iiur wive 



iliv-isiuii nil llii' iHtttli'lii'til lit Chirknmnugn. It is mud to have 
l)ci-ti sung lij- ('npUiin Ttrrj's rt^mnit un Ibe [utlUrGi'liI just 
witji lilll [iruviuus lo lie uetual engngunient. 

, _ , Tlie morning stiir is palings the camp fires flicker 

but steadfastly j^^^ . 

I Our steeds are madly neighing; for the bugle bids 

■'■•■■'' us go: 

So put till' foot in stirrup and shake the bridle 
free, 
to For today the Texas Hangers must cross the 
Tenm 




KATHER AHUAHAM- 

This |ihotci((mpli shows some iiJ the iiitinbers uf tht- TweQt.V-af<>(.nil Ni'w York Infiinlry. hIuj fouijlil ill Ihi' Sif-»n<l Bnttic at 
Bull Run, Aivlielani, and (.'huntTllorsvillc. It lost during wrcice i>leven offiters und sixtj-two men killi-d and raortdlly wonmled 
end utti! ollin'r and twenty-nght enlisted mea by dbcas?. NotitithstBTiding, many of tliciie men wrrc ainoog the Grst tu enlist 
again when Linenln issued his c&ll for 300.0(H) volunteer* to fill the ranks of the annj-, a call that gave rise to the famoiui song "f 
that year, "We're Coming FatEier Abraham. Thr«j Hundred Thousand Strung." Here they are at Harper's Ferry in '8! on- 
jojingthe luxury ofa\TsitfrcnnB lady whose light gown is atlractivety spread out ui'er her ample hoop-slurt at the right of the pirtup 



s interesting to sluily the formal n 



r in whieli the t 



folding their rifles, and alsu the grouping around the drum. 



Wc are coming. Father Abraham, three hundretl With WImrton for our loader, we'll chase the das- 
thousand more. tard foe, 

We are coming. Father Abraham, three hundred Till our horses bathe their fetlocks in the deep, 
thousand more. blue Ohio. 



You have called us, and we're comi 

mond's bloody tide 
To lay us down, for Freedom's sake, oi 

bones beside; 
Or from foul treason's savage grasp to 

murderous blade. 



g, by Rich- 'Ti-s joy to be a Ranger! to fight for dear South- 
land ! 
lur bnithers' 'Tis joy to follow Wharton, with his gallant, 
tru.st J band I 
:h the 'Tis joy to sec our Harrison plunge, like a meteor 



And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to l"to the thickest of the fray, and deal his deadly 



parade. 
Six hundred thousan.l loyal men an<l true have 

gone before: 
We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 

thousan.l more! 

SONG OF THE TEXAS RANGERS 
Mes. J. D. Young 

Am; The Yrlloir Ro»e of Terai. 

This simji was d.'diciut.-d to ("aiilain Davp Trrry. n Texas 

RanRrr. who vas con.fpicuoiis for bravery in Gfnenil Wliarton's 



()! who'd not be a Hanger and follow Wharton's 

And battle for his country, and, if needs be, die.-' 

THE ALABAMA 
WoBis iiv E. KiNG Mrsic bv F. W. Rasier 

While the greater nuniber of naval war songs l«'lunga tu the 
North. (Tji'stulliiiliig Bri>uiid the names of Farragut and Winslow. 
IheluToismdisplii.vei! by the small, srnntily I'qiiippn! ConMenili' 
S'av'y. hroilylit forth .•'oTeral lyrieal tributes. This roystering 



SONGS OF THE WAR DAYS 



8ea-8ong was dedicated to "Gallant Admiral Semmes of the Ala- 
bama and to the officers and seamen of the C. S. Navy.** 

The wind blows off yon rocky shore, 

Boys, set your sails all free: 

And soon the booming cannon's roar 

Shall ring out merrily. 

Run up your bunting, caught a-peak. 

And swear, lads, to defend her : 

'Gainst every foe, where'er we go. 

Our motto — " No surrender." 

Chorus — 

Then sling the bowl, drink every soul 
A toast to the Alabama, 
Whate'er our lot, through storm or shot. 
Here's success to the Alabama. 

THE SOUTHERN SOLDIER BOY 

Air: The Boy with the Auburn Hair. 

As smig by Miss Sallie Partington, in the " Virginia Cavalier/' 
Richmond, Va., 1863. Composed by Captain G. W. Alexander. 

The sentiments of this song pleased the Confederate Soldiers, 
and for more than a year, the New Richmond Theater was nightly 
filled by '* Blockade Rebels,** who greeted with wild hurrahs, 
'*Miss Sallie'* the prima donna of the Confederacy. 

Bob Roebuck is my sweetheart's name, 

He's off to the wars and gone. 
He's fighting for his Nannie dear, 

His sword is buckled on ; 
He's fighting for his own true love. 

His foes he does defy; 
He is the darling of my heart. 

My Southern soldier boy. 

Chorus — 

Yo ! ho ! yo ! ho ! yo ! ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! 

He is my only joy, 
He is the darling of my heart. 

My Southern soldier boy. 

"THE ZOUAVES" 

J. Howard Wainwright 

Published in New York Evening Post, 1861. 

"The Zouaves'* was one of the many spirited songs sung in 
memory of Co\. Epliraini E. Ellsworth, of the New York Fire 
Zouaves. The BrookljTi Zouaves attained a pbice in history at 
the first day's battle at Gettysburg, by their eflSeiency under fire 
and the bravery of their Colonel. 

Onward, Zouaves, — Ellsworth's spirit leads us; 
Onward, Zouaves, for our country needs us ; 
Onward, Zouaves, for our banner floats o'er us; 
Onward Zouaves, for the foe is before us. 

Chorus — 

Onward Zouaves ! 

Do nothing by halves : 

Home to the hilt, with the bay'net. Zouaves. 



THE SONGS OF STEPHEN C. FOSTER 

Stephen C. Foster, an American song-writer 
of Irish descent, was the most famous American 
folk-song writer of his day. While many of the 
songs antedate the actual years of the war, they 
were sung far and wide throughout the struggle 
and have continued to be popular down to the 
present day. Half a million copies were sold of 
" Swanee Rubber," and as many more of *' My 
Old Kentucky Home " and " Massa's in the Cohl, 
Cold Ground.'' 

MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, GOOD NIGHT 

The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home; 

'Tis summer, the darkeys are gay, 
The corn-top *s ripe and the meadow \s in the 
bloom. 

While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor. 

All merry, all happy and bright ; 
By-'n-by hard times comes a-knocking at the 
door : — 

Then my old Kentucky home, good-night ! 

Chorus — 

Weep no more, my lady. 

Oh ! weep no more today ! 

We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home. 

For the old Kentucky home, far away. 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 

Far, far away, 
Dere's wha my heart is turning ebbcr, 

Dere's wha de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 

Sadly I roam. 
Still longing for de old plantation. 

And for de old folks at home ! 

Chorus — 

All de world am sad and dreary, 

Ebery where I roam; 
Oh, darkeys, how my heart grows weary. 
Far from de old folks at home ! 



CHEER, BOYS, CHEER 

"Cheer, Boys, Cheer" was sung by every man who fought in a 
SouthemKontucky or Tennessee Regiment. General Basil Duke 
in his iiocount of the battle of Sliiloli, says — "Just as Breckin- 
ridge's Di\'ision was going into aetion, we came upon the left of it 
where the Kentucky troops were formed. The bullets commenced 
to fly thick and fast around us and simultaneously the regiment 
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nearest us struck up the favorite song of the Kentuckians^ 
'Cheer, Boys, Cheer.' The effect was inspiring beyond words." 
Seveial versions of adapted words were sung to the melody of 
this song. One of the v<:rsiona was dedicated to Horace Greeley 
and cireidated tliroughout the north. The original "Cheer, Boys. 
Choer." has. however, always remained elosely IdenliGed with 
Southern aeotiment. 



Cheer, boys, cheer! no more of idle s 
Courage! true heiirts shall bear us on our wiiy: 
Hope points before and shows a bright tomorrow, 
Let us forget the darkness of today: 
Then farewell, England, much as wc mav low 

thee, 
We'll drj the tears that we have shed before; 
We'll not weep to sail in search of fortune ; 
Then farewell, England, farewell forevermorc. 

Chonu — 

Then cheer, boys, cheer! for England, Mother 

England. 
Cheer boys, cheer for the willing strong right 

hand; 
Cheer, boys, cheer! there's wealth in honest labor; 
Cheer, boys, cheer for the new and happy land. 



TO CANAAN 

This is an eiample of the many spontancoiw lyrics sung In 
old tiuit's, — lyrics thai were composed on the spur of occasions and 
soon afterwards conaignHi to obiirion. 

Where are you going, soldiers. 
With banner, gun and sword P 
We're inarching south to Canaan 
To battle for the Lord. 
What Captain leads your armies 
Along the rebel coasts? 
The mighty One of Israel, 
His name is Lord of Hosts. 



loved the tune and considered the faot that it wai truly repre- 
sentative of the "land of cotton" far marc importAnt than its 
luck of adherence to the strict laws of lechnieal harmony. Twenty- 
two versions of the Confederate stanzas set to this famous uielody 
have hcen collected by the Daughters of the Confwlerttcy. 



To Canaan, to Canaan, 
The Lord has led us forth. 
To blow before the heathen walls 
The trumpets of the North. 



DIXIE 
The Original Veraion 
a first written as a " walk-a-round " by an Ohioa 




TO CANA.\N 

GOING, SOUltEHB. t 



Dan Emmet, and was lirat sung in Dan Bryant's minstrel show 
on Broadway, N'ew York. shc)rtly before the war. It came into 
martial usage by accident and its stirring strains inspired the 
regiments on many a battlefield. Curiously enough it waa adapted 
to patriotic words on both sides and remained popular with North 
and South alike after the struggle was over. Abraham Lincoln 



These soldiers so brilliant in brass buttons and gold braid, 
with gun and sword, were "Gtccn Mountain Boys," members of 
the Sirth Vennont, sUUoned at Camp Griffin in 1881. The boy 
in the picture who stands so sturdily between the men has been rn- 
thaied by the call of patriotism and hurried away from the moun- 
tains to Join the army, inspired by the leaping rhythm of war songs 
like "Canaan." Many youngsters like him never returned to 
their homea after "the tnimpcts" had blown their final (nil. 

I wish I was in de land ob cotton. 
Old times dar am not forgotten; 
Look away, look away, look away, 

Dixie Land, 
In Dixie Land whar I was horn in, 
Early on one frosty mornin,' 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie Land. 



I 



Chorus — 

Den I wish I was in Dis 
Hooray! Hooray! 
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In Dixie Land, lUl took my stand, 

To lib and die in Dixie: 

Away, away, away, down South in Dixie 

Away, away, away, down South in Dixie. 



DIXIE 

Union adaptation by John Savage — one of tlie many versions of 
Dixie aung in the Northern states during the war. 

Oh, the Starry Flag is the flag for me ; 
'Tis the flag of lif j, 'tis the flag of the free. 
Then hurrah, hurrah, for the flag of the Union. 
Oh, the Starry Flag is the flag for me. 
'Tis the flag of life, *tis the flag of the free. 
We'll raise that starry banner, boys, 
Where no power or wrath can face it; 

O'er town and field — 

The people's shield ; 
No treason can erase it ; 

O'er all the land. 

That flag must stand, 
Where the people's might shall place it. 



I GOES TO FIGHT MIT SIGEL 



<( 



I goes to fight mit Sigel," is the great war-song of our German 
Civil War patriots, who fought with exceptional bravery for their 
beloved General and their adopted "Fatherland." 

I've come shust now to tells you how, 

I goes mit regimentals. 

To schlauch dem voes of Liberty, 

Like dem old Continentals, 

Vot fights mit England long ago, 

To save der Yankee Eagle; 

Und now I gets my soldier clothes; 

I'm going to fight mit Sigel. 

When I comes from der Deutsche Countree, 

I vorks sometimes at baking; 

Den I keeps a lager beer saloon, 

Und den I goes shoe making; 

But now I was a sojer been 

To save der Yankee Eagle; 

To schlauch dem tam secession volks, 

I'm going to fight mit Sigel. 



TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 

Walter Kittkidge 

No song has been so widely sung sinctr tlio war iis "Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground." For Moniorial Day music, it shares 
honors with "Soldiers* Farewell." 

We're tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 



Our weary hearts, a song of home. 
And friends we love so dear. 

Chorus — 

Many are the hearts that are weary tonight. 

Wishing for the war to cease ; 
Many are the hearts that are looking for the right, 

To see the dawn of peace. 
Tenting tonight, tenting tonight, 

Tenting on the old camp ground. 

We've been tenting tonight on the old camp 
ground, 

Thinking of days gone by. 
Of the loved ones at home that gave us the hand. 

And the tear that said " Good-bye ! " 

We are tired of war on the old camp ground, 

Many are dead and gone. 
Of the brave and true who've left their homes ; 

Others been wounded long. 

We've been fighting today on the old camp 
ground. 

Many are lying near; 
Some are dead and some are dying, 

Many are in tears. 



WE HAVE DRUNK FROM THE SAME 

CAXTEExN 

Charles Graham Halpixe 

There are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours. 
Fetters of friendship and ties of flowers. 

And true lovers' knots, I ween ; 
The boy and the girl are bound by a kiss. 
But there's never a bond, old friend, like this : 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 

Chorus — 

The same canteen, my soldier friend, 
The same canteen, 

There's never a bond, old friend, like this ! 
We have drunk from the same canteen. 

It was sometimes water, and sometimes milk. 
Sometimes applejack, fine as silk. 

But whatever the tipple has been, 
We shared it together, in bane or bliss, 
And I warm to you, friend, w^hen I think of this: 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 



GAY AND HAPPY 

Private Henry Putnanu a descendant of Israel Putnam of his- 
toric fame, an<l a menilHT of a New York regiment, wrote home 
from Cold Ilarlior the day l)efore the Imttle, **We arc quite gay 
in camp despite the prospect for battle to-morrow. To-night we 
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IwVL' betn singing and telling sloriui uruiuiii Llic i.'uuip lire. I m;ii.| 
jou a puragraph of "Gay and Happy Still." wliich wv sang lii- 
nigU, " Tbc soldii^r was killed in thv trcni-hivs the following lUy 
by the bullet of a TennvsHi' rifleman. 

1 
We're tlie boys that's gay atxl liappy. 

Wheresoever we may be; 
And we'll do our best to piiuso you. 

If you will attentive Im;. 
ChoruM — 

So let the witle world wag as it will, 

We'll be gay and happy still, 

Gay and Imppy, gay and happy, 

We'll be gay iiid happy still. 

2 
We envy neither great nor wealthy, 

Poverty wc ne'er despise; 
Let us be contented, healthy, 

And the boon we dearly prize. 

3 
The rich have cares wc little know of. 

All that glitters is not gold, 
Merit's seldom made a show of, 

And true worth is rarely told. 



THE GIRL I LEFT BEIIIXD AIE 

Samtkl Lover 

The hour was sad I left the maid, a liiiget-ing 

farewell taking. 
Her sighs and tears my steps delay'd. I thought 

her heart was breaking; 
In hurried words her name I bless'd, I breathed 

the vows that bind me. 
And to my heart in anguish prcss'd the girl I 

left behind me. 

Then to the East we bore away, to win a name 

in story, 
And there where dawns the sun of diiy. there 

dawns our sun of glory; 
Hoth blazed in noon on Alma's height, where in 

Uie post assign'd me, 
1 shar'd the glory of that fight, Sweet Girl I Left 

Behind Me. 



AVith fragrance acentt 
And with perfume fill the air. 
But the breath of one I left the 
Is sweeter far to me. 



Soft fall the dews of evening 
Around our valley bowers; 

And tJicy glisten on the grass plots 
And tremble on the flowers, 
And tremble on the flowers 
Like jewels rich to see, 

But the tears of one I left there 
Are richer gems to me. 

"THE GIRL I LEtT" 



ll is a strange cbaniv of 
phutogiaphj' that preserved 
till- wistful face of tliii war- 
timr Yankee Girl at Fort 
Monroe, gming from lii-r 
U'inilow. toappearbere. For 
"The Girl I Left Beliind 
Me" was originally in- 
scribed "To a, YanlkEe Girl 
jilFortMonroe-! The d<- 
mure kssie here, with tile 
simple parting of the hair^ 
the little bows and knoU of 
ribbon on her drtas, 111" 
plaid shawl disHU about Iit 
ami, the brocaded curtiiin 
above her head — all brinf 
liack the dnys that ale goiu- 
The jaunty words of llic 
"Giri I Left Behind M.- 
bori' an undcreurrent of 9HI (- 
nesfi, a tear that the waitiiif 
sweetheart miglit by the for- 
tunes of war be eomlemnni 
to spend a, lifetime in iiri 
availing sorrow. The ten- 
<Ienies9 and pathos of Ms 
song have made it live unto a 
later age. It strikes a note 
of imi venial tendeme.-'; 



A Southern song of 
ularity during the war 



OXE I LEFT THERE 

tliat equaled "Lorena 



1 



Soft blows the breath of inorninfi 
In my own valley fair. 

For it's there the opening roses 
WitJi fragrance scent the air. 
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THE FAnEI) ( n.\ 

.1. H. M. \.uuiin.iN 
"The Faded Coat of Blue" was sung extensively throughout 
the North during the war. in memory of the lads who were 
galhered with Ihc bivouac of the dead. 

My brave lad he sleeps in his faded coat of blue: 

In a lonely grave unknown lies the heart that 
heat so true; 

He sank faint and hungry among the famished 
brave. 

And they laid him sad and lonely within his name- 
less grave. 
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Chorus — 

No more the bu^c calls the weary one. 

Rest noble spirit, in thy grave unknown! 

I'll find you and know you, among the good and 

true, 
Wlien a robe of white is giv'n for the faded coat 

of blue. 

He cried, " Give me water and just a little crumb. 
And my mother she will bless you through all the 

years to come; 
Oil ! tell my sw€^(ft sister, so gentle, good and true, 
That Fit meet her up in heaven, in my faded coat 

of blue/* 

LORENA 

This WM tlie great •entimental song of the South during the 

Tlie yearn creep nlowly by, Lorena; 

The Know is on the grass again ; 
Tlie sun's low down the sky, Lorena; 

The frost gleams where the flowers have been. 
But the heart throbs on as warmly now 

As when the summer days were nigh ; 
Oh! the sun can never dip so low 

Adown affection's cloudless sky. 

A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 

Since last I held that hand in mine. 
And felt the pulse beat fast, Lorena, 

Though mine beat faster far tlian thine. 
A hundred months — 'twas flowery May, 

When up the hilly slope we climbed, 
I'o watch the dying of the day 

And hear the distant church bells chime. 



MOTHER KISSED ME IN MY DREAM 

Set to a pUintive melody — the wonls of thiii exquisite lyric 
gave comfort to many a lonely soldier. It is recorded that a 
woijmle<l private of Colonel Benj. L. Higgins' 86th New York 
Infantry sang this song to cheer his comrades while they were 
halUnl in a piece of woods beyond the memorable wheat-field at 
(fcttysburg, on the morning of July Sd, 1863. 

Lying on my dying bed 

Thro' the dark and silent night, 
Praying for the coming day, 

('ame a vision to my sight. 
Near me stood the forms I loved, 

In the sunlight's mellow gleam: 
Folding me unto her breast. 

Mother kissed me in my dream. 

Comrades, tell her, when you write, 

That I did my duty well; 
Say that wlicn the battle raged, 

Fighting, in the van I fell; 



^f 



Tell her, too, when on my bed 
Slowly ebbed my being^s stream. 

How I knew no peace until 

Mother kissed me in my dream. 

O WRAP THE FLAG AROUND ME, BOYS 

R. Stewart Taylor 

O, wrap the flag around me, boys. 

To die were far more sweet. 

With Freedom's starry banner, bovs. 

To be my winding sheet. 

In life I lov'd to see it wave. 

And follow where it led. 

And now my eyes grow dim, my hands 

Would clasp its last bright shred. 

Chorus — 
Then ^ 

Yet Vwrap the flag around me, bovs. 
So j 

To die were far more sweet. 
With Freedom's starry emblem, boys. 
To be my winding sheet. 

COVER THEM 0^^:R WITH BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 

Decoration Hymn, 

E. F. Stewart 

Cover them over with beautiful flow'rs. 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours. 

Lying so silently night and day. 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away. 

Give them the meed they have won in the past. 

Give them the honors their future forecast. 

Give them the chaplets they won in the strife. 

Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 

Chorus — 

Cover them over, yes, cover them over. 

Parent, and husband, brother and lover; 

Crown in your hearts those dead heroes of ours. 

Cover them over with beautiful flow'rs. 

JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER 
George Frederick Root 

Next in popularity to "When Thia Cruel War Is Over," was 
the sentimental song "Just Before The Battle, Mother.'* Its 
pathos and simplicity touched every heart. 

Just before the battle, mother, 

I am thinking most of you. 
While, upon the field, we're watching. 

With the enemy in view. 
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Comrades brave are round ine lying. 
Filled with thoughts of home and God; 

For well they know that, on the 
Some will sleep beneath the sod. 



Choi 



Farewell, mother, you nmy never, 
You may never, mother, 
Press me to your breast again ; 
But 0, you'll not forget me, 
Mother, you will not forget me 
If I'm number'd with the slain. 



POOH OLD SLAVE 

simg, wliUe not direttly tonnectetl with tlit- fvtnlJi ot tin.' 
3 widely' pupular during the struggle. 

'Tis just one year ago today, 

That I remember well, 
I sat down by poor Nelly's side 

And a story she did tell, 
'Twas 'bout a poor unhappy slave. 

That lived for many a vear ; 
But now he's dead, and in his grave, 

No master does he fear. 



LOW IN THE GROUND THEY'RE 
RESTING 

Collin C'oe 

Northern sentiment Found vent in nuuij' beautiful Memorial 

Day Odes. Several ot these possessed genuine poetie exeeUencc. 

Low in the ground they're resting. 
Proudly the flag waves o'er them; 
Never more 'mid wars contesting 
To save the land that bore them ! 

Chorus — 

Sleep, brave ones, re.st, in hallow'd graves! 

Our flag now proudly o'er you waves! 

A'ict'ry and fame, vict'ry and fame. 

Loudly forever shall your brave deeds proelaim, 

Loudly forever shall your brave deeds proclaim. 



WEEPING, SAD AND LONELY 

WHEN THIS CRUEL WAR IS OVER 

Chasles Careoll Sawyer 

ost popular uF all in North and South alike was the aong 
vn as "When This Cruel War Is Over." It was heard in 
V camp, the Southern soldiers inserting "gray" for "blue" 
le sixth line uF the first stanza. It is doubtful if any other 
riean song y/aa ever upon so nuiny tongues. One million 
;s were sold during the war. 

Dearest love, do you remember. 

When we last did meet. 

How you told me that you loved mo. 

Kneeling at my feet? 

Oh, how proud you stood before iiic. 

In your suit of blue, 

Wien vou vowed to nic and country 

Ever to be true. 



mm 
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"wiiEN THIS ciii i;l \v\!i IS <n-t;n" 

VTith the quaint style oF hair-dressing that ruled in ISS4, in 
flowered sldrt and "Garibaldi blolise," this beautiFul woman, the 
wife of a Federal army ofiiCTr. was photographed in Front of the 
winter (juarters of Captiun John R. Cc)xe. in February, at the head- 
quarters oF the Army of the Potomac. Brandy Station. She was 
c^vcn then looking at her soldier husband, who sat near her in his 
"suit oF blue." or piTlmps thinking oF the three years of terrilic 
fighting that had passed. Shilnh, Chiekumauga, Chattanooga. 
Fredericksburg. (Thanrellc)r8ville. Gettysburg — all of these had 
been Fought and the toll oF the "cruel war" was Dot yet complete. 



Weeping, sail and lonely, 
Hopes and fears how vain I 
Yet praying, when this cruel i 
Praying that we meet again ! 



The poor old slave has gone to rest, 

We know that he is free; 
Disturb him not but let him rest. 

Way down ii 
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NEGRO "SPIRITUALS" 

Some of the negro chants or " spirituals " are 
particularly interesting because of their direct 
connection with the incidents of the Civil War. 
Their sources were generally obscure ; their origin 
seeming to be either by gradual accretion or by 
an almost unconscious process of composition. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson told the story of the 
beginning of one of these slave songs as related 
to him by a' sturdy young oarsman of Ladies 
Island. 

" Once we boys " he said " went to tote some 
rice and de nigger driver he keep a-callin' on 
us ; and I say, ' 0, de ole nigger-driver.' Den 
anudder said, ' Fust ting my mammy tole mc was 
— notin' so bad as nigger drivers.' Den I make 
a ' sing,' just puttin' a word an' den anudder 
word." Thus, said Colonel Higginson, almost 
unconsciously a new song was created, wliich 
was repeated the second time with perfect recol- 
lection of the original melody and intonations. 

The wild, sad strains of these primitive melo- 
dies, born of their desire for musical expression 
amid the dull, daily routine of cotton field and rice 
swamp, express above and beyond their plaintive 
lament, a simple trust in the future — in the happy 
land — the Canaan, toward which their yearning 
eyes were forever turned. 

THE ENLISTED SOLDIERS 

Sung by the Ninth Regiment IJ. S. Colored Troops at Benedict, 
Maryland, winter of 1863-4. General Armstrong calls this tlie 
Negro Battle Hymn. At Petersburg, July 29, 1864, a trooper of 
General Henry G. Thomas's brigade sat before the camp fire 
singing this "Negro Battle Hymn." "They look like Men of 
War. ** General Thomas describes the scene — ^the dark men with 
their white eyes and teeth, crouching over a smouldering camp 
fire, in dusky shadow, lit only by the feeble rays of the lanterns of 
the first sergeants dimly showing through the tents. After the 
terrible " Battle of the Crater*' they sang these words no more. 

Hark ! listen to the trumpeters, 
They call for volunteers, 
On Zion's bright and flowery mount — 
Behold the officers ! 

Chorus — 

They look like men, 
Tliey look like men, 
They look like men of war. 

MY FATHER, HOW T.ONG.^ 

This primitive chant is thought by Mr. G. II. Allan, who wrote 
down tin- stanzas, toliavc orijrinatr*! from tin* Florida plantations. 
At the outbreak of tlu' ( ivil War sevenil ufgnM's wen* thrown int<i 
jail at (Icorgotown, South Carolina, for sinjinng the verses. Al- 
though tlie "spiritual" was an old one, the words were considered 



as being symbolical of new events. A little colored Iwy explained 
the matter tersely to Mr. Allan. "Dey tink de Lord mean fo' to 
say de Yankees call us.' 
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We'll fight for liberty, 
We'll fight for liberty. 
We'll fight for liberty. 
When de Lord will call us home. 

And it won't be long, 

And it won't be long. 

And it won't be long. 
When de Lord wmU call us home. 

MANY THOUSAND GO 

This "spiritual,*' to which the Civil War actually gave rise, was 
composed by nobody knows whom, although it is perhaps the 
most recent of the slave "spirituals** of which we have record. 
Lieut. Col. Trowbridge learned that it was first sung on the occa- 
sion when Cieneral Beauregard gathered the slaves from the Port 
Royal Islands to build fortifications at Hilton Head and Bay 
Point. 

No more peck o' corn for me. 

No more, no more; 
No more peck o' corn for me, 

Many tousand go. 

No more driver's lash for me, 

No more, no more; 
No more driver's lash for me, 

Many tousand go. 

PRAY ON 

This curious "spiritual** is one of those arising directly from the 
events of the war. When the news of 'approaching freedom 
reached the sea island rice plantations of the Port Hoyal Islands 
this chant was sung with great fervor by the negroes. The verses 
were annota ted by Charles Pickard W^are. 

Pray on — pray on; 

Pray on, den light us over; 

Pray on — pray on, 

De Union break of day. 

My sister, you come to see baptize 

In de Union break of day. 

In de Union break of day. 

MEET, O LORD 

Meet, O Lord, on de milk-white horse 
An' de nineteen vial in his han'. 
Drop on — drop on de crown on my head. 
And rollv in my Jesus arm; 

In dat morn in' all day. 

In (hit mornin' all day, 

In (lat mornin' all day. 
When .Jesus de Christ been born. 
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'■MEET, O LORD" 

niLTON HEAD IN 18IU — THE TIME AND PLACE OF THIS NEGRO SONg'b LTIEATION 

This photograph appears here by a curious coincidence. With the presentation of the"HpiritiuU" that 
coiuinenriorates an event of the war connected with the Confederate Genera! Drayton, there lias come to 
light a pholograph of his home (tn Hilton Head in 1861. Tlirough these gates, watched by loving eyes, he 
rode on the "milk-white horse," the morning of the engagement at Bay Point, Mr. W. F. Allen, who 
collected many slave-songs, was told tliat, " \Mien de gun shoot at Bay Pint," General Drayton left a 
Negro boy holding hLs nhite war horse. He never returned to claim his steed ancl in some way the in- 
cident was cx)mmemorated in this "spiritual," which is still sung on the plantations of Hilton Head Island. 
Olwerve the Xegro "mammies" on the porch and at the gate, also the luxuriance of foliage framing 
the Southern house in a Ixiwer of greenery-. Mt'ni!>ers of the Tliird New Hampshire regiment fac'e the 
reader; for the houM' is now a rendezvous of I'Vil<'ral trooits. 
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